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EUELL GIBBONS 

OUR FIRST ENCOUNTER WITH EUELL WAS NON-VERBAL. 
WE SAT IN SILENCE, TOGETHER, AT A QUAKER 
MEETING. 
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Wilderness 
Camping 




A new bi-monthly magazine, 
devoted to backpacking, ski- 
touring, canoeing, bike-hikes, 
etc. Filled with <l where-to-go" 
and "how-to-do-it". 

Send $3,00 for one year sub- 
scription. 
Box 1186, Scotia, N.Y. 12302 
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WY flERCURY? 

If you are afraid of mer- 
cury pollution write your 
legislators and ask that 
they pursue a course to 
substitute its use with 
diatoinaceous earth and 
pyrcthrins. Both are na- 
tural, non-toxic substances 
that will do the work of 
mercury, Of course this 
means "bucking" the che- 
mical companies in America. 
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To help set the balance right, Euell has involved himself 
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SUPERMARKET SHOPPING 

Not everyone is handy to a health food store; some feel 
they couldn't afford to shop- there anyway. The foods and products 
listed below are not, of course, organic, but neither are all 
"health food" items. 

Non-phosphate Washing Compounds 

Disregard propaganda about phosphates as the only cleaners 
that work — they function mainly as water softeners. Some stores 
sell Eco-lo-gy, but it isn't cheap. Otherwise, try Ivory Snow or 
Lux and washing soda in equal amounts. In hard water areas, this 
combination may form a curd. Try soda in the soak cycle, then 
proceed with the soap. 

SUPER MARKET SURVIVAL 
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Scrubbing Preparations 



Pollutants inside the home can be as health-hazardous as 
those without, but at least here we can exercise some control. 
The fuel you burn can be a pollutant; electricity is cleaner than 
aas oil and coal. If you use scouring powder, look for Bon Ami — 
it's the only non-chlorinated one I know of. And what do you use 
for washing floors and walls? Fumes from most chemical compounds 
are as bad for your lungs as the preparation is on bare skin. You 
can buy a 3-lb. 7-oz. box of Arm and Hammer Washing Soda for 
about 45C; it will clean more effectively than the majority of' 
liquids and powders, and it's odorless. 

Bath Soap 

The thing about anti-bacterial soaps is that in the process 
of destroying undesirable bacteria, they also kill off friendly 
flora which form a protective shield against infection. And perfumed 
soaps can be irritants. Stick with good old Ivory. 

Cooking Oils 

Because cotton is considered a non-food crop, the plants are 
heavily doused with chemicals. Cottonseed oil is often an ingredient 
in blended oils and margerine, so watch out! Planter's Peanut Oil 
is your safest purchase — no preservatives used. Must be refriger- 
ated, however, or it will turn rancid. 

And speaking of margerine: read the label carefully and decide 
whether you really want to eat all those preservatives and colorings 
and chemicals. Fleischman ' s , without preservatives is less adulter- 
ated than most; soft margerine has fewer saturated fats. Margerine 
is vegetable oil which has been hardened by beating in hydrogen 
molecules. Fat build-up in your arteries takes place as it does 
with butter. So why not use butter? If you have a blender, you can 
make a week's supply in a couple of minutes using fresh or sour 
cream and ice. Use sparingly, substitute oils whenever you can, 
make sure your diet is rich in lecithin, and it's not likely that 
this concession to your palate will do you in. 

Bottled Spaghetti Sauce 

A reliable inside source tells me that the Ronzoni ads really 
mean what they say — olive oil, meat, tomatoes are used rather 
than chemicals and starches. 

Crackers 

Streit's Matzah uses unbleached flour and no preservatives. 
Crisp and bland, they go well with anything. Allgrane wafers may 
be available in your supermarket also. Then there's hardtack and 
Finnish crispbreads. 

Grain and Cereal 

White flour, among other things, is bleached by gas. You'd 
get more nutrition by eating the bag it comes in. Tastes better, 
too. Indian Head stone ground corn meal is manufactured by 
Wilkins-Rogers , Inc., Washington, D.C. 2000 7. Then there's 
Becker's unbleached, Robinhood wholewheat flour. Cereals: old 
fashioned Quaker Oats is a good source of iron and protein. Cook 
it in milk instead of water, less than five minutes if you wish. 
Bottled wheat germ can be very tasty if it's fresh -- but make 
sure it's fresh! Rancid wheat germ tastes awful, and the vitamin 
E's gone out of it. For a cold breakfast, if you're not up to 
wheat germ, try Uncle Sam Cereal, nuts, yogurt, fruit, good bread 
with cream cheese or peatnut butter. 
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M olasses 

Crosby's Barbados and Grandma 

Sweeteners 

a«a When you must, use old fashioned 

Sugar is not recorded, wtt ^ , fc by _ storing in 

brown, not the granualted k in d, Qf bread whlch 1S renewed f roin 

an air-tight container with a P ead of suga r in most instances 

time to time. Honey «nj*u« £ # Things made Wlth honey ^ 

use less than halt tne aw" 
moist and keep well. 

A pple Juice 

Red Cheek. 

Tinned Bacon and Ham 

» ,^ an nnrk is radiated among other things. To 
my »££&. KiSs« yet use Nation. 

Dry Milk 

Alba retains more nutrients by using a low-heat spray process. 



Paper Products 

(Dye leaches into water systems.) 



White, 



Unscented 
s, paper towels and toilet paper White unwaxed bathroom 
Dixie cups are best for you and the ecology. 



General Rules of Thumb 

Buy unpaekaged products when you can; fresh foods rather 
than frozen, but frozen is better than canned. Avoid "pasturized"] 
i.e. , cooked) orange juice, hot dogs, convenience foods, mixes. 
Use pure rather than imitation extracts. Bake your own bread 
and pastry. Wash fruits and vegetables thoroughly and peel them. 
Nutrients lie close to the skin, however, so do not peel deeply. 
Use dry soup mixes rather than canned soups. Consider imports. 
Chemical farming, processing, preserving and other sins against 
nature are less prevalent - so far - in Europe than here. , But 
read the label. Those lovely English tea biscuits may be no more 
"natural" than their American cousins. 



the sugar story 



By Fred Rohe 



No Organic Merchant sells white sugar or any products containing white 
sugar because it is a foodless food, ft is 99.96% sucrose and when taken 
into the human body in this form is potentially dangerous It is touted 
as an energy food, but such propaganda is misleading for there is ample 
evidence that white sugar robs the body of B vitamins, disrupts calcium 
matabolism and has a deleterious effect on the nervous system. 

The above material can be concluded by anyone through reading, but 
in addition to the reading, I have taken the trouble to visit sugar refin- 
eries in both Hawaii and California. Aside from general curiosity, my rea- 
son for these visits was that I had been selling "raw" or brown sugar 
without understanding what they are. There was no information available 
which seemed dependable. 

Sugar cane is grown with the use of synthetic fertilizers and weed 
sprays. The fields are burned just previous to harvest. These are destruc- 
tive agricultural practices; nothing truly good can come from soil so mis- 
treated. I would, therefore, be uninterested in consuming anything derived 
from commercially grown sugar cane, either brown sugar or molasses. 

Sugar refining is largely a mechanical process done in truly huge 
machines which boil, spin, filter and separate. Aside from water, the 
materials which enter the processing are lime, phosphoric acid and diata- 
maceous earth, i don't consider any of these additives significant where 
white sugar is concerned because one thing is certainly true about white 
sugar; it is "pure." No chemical residues could possibly remain at the 
end of the line, so effective is their purification process. 

There are three kinds of sugar which are not white: light brown dark 
brown, and Kleenraw. They are all made the same way — by adding back 
molasses to refined sugar. For years I had heard several different versions 
of how these so-called "raw" sugars are made. All of them led me to 
believe that the so-called "raw" sugar which has traditionally been used 
in the health food industry is a "partially refined" product removed from 
the refining process sometimes before the final stage of white sugar But 
my investigation has proved this impression erroneous. All forms of non- 
white sugars are made from a base of white sugar. 

The numbers go like this: Partially refined or "raw" sugar is 97°/ 
sucrose when it leaves Hawaii and goes through a gigantic California re- 

Il!!^A pr0d r ce r6f '? ed . su £ ar ' " 96% sucrose For Kleenraw they add 
back 5% molasses for light brown they add back 12% molasses for 

?££°T Li 6y add b i Ck 13 ! /o m0,aSSeS A special cryst?lization proces 
is used for Kleenraw designed especially to create a raw like illusion. 

All sugar companies use similar processes, as it is aeainst the law tn 
sell sugar which has not been refined. Ortensibl^ 

l ^J S JnH P ^f U$: m rea £ y " T ans we have no *eedom to ^ooll 
what kind of sugar we would use. Personally, I would like to be able to 
buy sugar from organically grown cane in the form of an almost back 
syrupy mass of crystals. It is rumored that the law which prevent us 
from buying such true raw sugar was enacted as a result of powerful 
lobbying on the behalf of the sugar refining companies 



Organic Merchants do not sell brown or "raw" sugar or any products 
containing brown sugar either, because the plain fact fs that brown sugar 
is a shuck (for those not familiar with the term r let's call brown sug 
phony). 

It does not seem to me to be good judgment to ban white sugar be w 
it is refined to the point of foodlessness containing neither vitamins I 
minerals, a definite potential human health hazard and then turn are 
and sell a product which is made from 87% of the very same white su 
Having done a thorough personal investigation, I can assure you 
brown sugar is nothing more than white sugar wearing a mask. 
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£^SK A TREE'S LIFE 







SAVE A TREE'S LIFE - RECYCLE YOUR PAPER 



The arguments for saving our forest resources range from their 
importance in our oxygen cycle to the pure aesthetics of undis- 
turbed forest lands. A major concern among resource-aware per- 
sons is the fact that the bulk of our country's paper production 
goes into unnecessary packaging and lavish printing which for the 
most part is used once and then burned or buried - in either case 
a totally lost resource as far as practical recovery goes. To 
nut it simplv - a tree grows, requiring land resources and manage- 
ment energies. It is harvested and converted into lumber, paper, 
etc These are turned into products which once used are discarded 
in such a manner that they cannot be recovered and used again as 
paper, insulation, wall board, etc. This requires the harvesting 
of additional trees to fill a need which could be met largely by 
what we already have removed from the land. 




According to 
CHRONICLE 



a recent article in the San Francisco EXAMINER 5 
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"FOR EVERY TON OF REPROCESSED NEWSPRINT, THE EQUIVALENT OF 

TRFFS WT L BE SAVED* This same logic would apply to boxes and 
other paper forms Another big argument for reclaiming paper is 
that it makes up the bulk of all garbage collected. Paper collection 
would save municipalities thousands of dollars by eliminating the 
disposal costs for millions of tons of paper. 

There is a market returning for recycled paper among printers and 
it will grow more rapidly if everyone who has a connection witn 
a business, college, publishing house, etc., applies pressure on 
his printer and paper supplier to provide recycled paper; it is 
usually a little less expensive and equal in quality. 

Collect paper as a community project or for a profit for your 
commune. This would be an obvious solution to the group which 
seeks an income which is the product of service. The success oi 
this would depend on the trucking cost to your nearest recycling 
mill. 

According to PREVENTION magazine, the town of Irvington, New Jer- 
sey is adopting an ordinance to prohibit residents from placing 
paper in their garbage cans. The community's town truck takes the 
200 tons of home- delivered newspapers directly to the Garden 
Suite Paper Company of Garfield. 

Many natural food stores rubber stamp their paper bags - "SAVE 
A TREE'S LIFE - RECYCLE YOUR BAGS". Customers respond by return- 
ing with large bundles of paper bags which stores reuse, often 
saving the store $30 to $50 a month in new bag costs. People 
don't mind taking a recycled bag, in fact, many refuse to take 
any bag with their smaller purchases ! 

Active ecological shoppers take the point home to the large chains 
which insist in over-packaging by stripping their purchases on 
the spot and returning the extra baggage to the manager. 

Another way to tie a paper recycling project into your community 
is to organize a tree preservation and replanting committee which 
would enlist existing organization's energies to publicize and 
collect paper. The profits from the sale of the paper would go 
to tree surgery on large old timers, starting a tree farm which 
could offer large replacements for diseased and wind damaged trees 
along town strees and the forestation of municipal lands. 

OTHER TREE THOUGHTS 

If you have country acreage consider tree farming. Various go- 
vernment agencies offer financial assistance, woods management 
and M road beauti f icatlon" with few strings attached. Write THE 
GREEN REVOLUTION at the School of Living, Rt. 1, Box 129, Free- 
land, Md. 21053 for Vol. 8, Number 8, devoted to trees, send them 

A dream. Instead of burying our last 98f worth of remains in an 
expensive metal box to protect us from nature* Why not burial 
forests where one would be simply buried in a decomposable box 
or sack with a tree seedling planted over us which we would even- 
tually assist. There would be no bleak cemeteries, only forests 
of soul-nourished trees where visitors might meditate, play and 
picnic. Bob 
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wiitd *Mn PRTPNns-Newsletter published at intervals by Friends 
tbe Far ha Hohn Muir Institute for Environmental Studies ( 
mitted to preservation, restoration, and rational use of the e o- 
snhere Keeps you informed on conservation and antipollution lob- 
bying and lawsuits besides articles such as "On Being the Ral] 
Nader of Your Block." Keeps you in touch with the actiyi of 

FOR David Brower, Gary Snyder, Joseph Wood Krut en, Eliot 
and oi II Pacific, San Francisco, Calif., 94133. 

L-ARTli UliAD OUT/SW-Keith Lampe and others from Berkeley, now at 
commune information gathering that puts out a rock strong occasic 
newsletter. "Libert;, lecentralist postcapitalist eco-politic* 

alternative." (See the tge in this ish) Box 1048, I 

Vegas, N.M. 87701 . 

GUllHi TO ORGANIC l'OOD SHOPPING AND | Rodale's listings 

organic food sources, suggestions on what to look for (good and 
bad) in all stores, plus some newsy, fajdish articles on the 



increasing popularity of organics. 
nc. , r.mmaus, Pa. 18049. $1. 



The lists help. Rodalc P n 



>-L0G-a gathering on paper, of Students Organized for Survival 
f, the world. S.O.S. is the eco-activist group at Cornell College! 
Mt. Vernon, Iowa, Central Prairies iri Grasslands. It gets toi 

Hid other animals and plants for such things as read- in 
garbage death processions, speakers, earth flag raisings, fe ii 
vals earth, landscape dances, organic feasts, prairie ho 

ings, canoe trips, alternatives to auto death expostions, and t] 
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AMERICAN INDIAN COOKING 



the ART OF AMERICAN INDIAN COOKIM' ^f fe Kimball and 

Jean Anderson, published by Doubleday and Co. 1965. $4.95. 201 p. 

Few of us stop to think, as we prepare Boston Baked Beans 
or Southern Spoonbread or Poached Salmon in Aspic, how much we 
owe to the women who originally worked out our classic American 
Cusine. We are indebted to the American Indian not only for the 
cooking methods she perfected - the clambake and the barbeque , 
for instance - but for the foods she introduced as well. The 
tomato, which has become a foundation of Italian cusine, is a new 
world food. Also the various squashes. Ratatouille, one of the 
prides of French cookery, was first prepared by the Southwest 
Indians. So it is not surprising to find that a book of American 
Indian recipes is in fact rather cosmopolitan. It is divided 
into five major sections corresponding to the geographical 
divisions? each group of recipes is preceeded by two or more 
pages of introduction. The book is especially useful ; 
living in the country because it takes into account primitive 
cooking methods and a relatively limited range of foods. My 
only criticism is that the authors do fudge on some of the 
details: instant powdered meat broths are called for, never the 
real thin$ — nor are we told how Indian women did make brot .i 
And frozen vegetables. A package of this or that, with no amounts 
given for the fresh equivalents- And I suspect the authors have 
not tried out all the recipes. Anyone who has had the misfortune 
to eat venison fat, which cleaves to the roof of the mouth like 
rancid peanut butter, would never forget to instruct readers to 
remove all fat from this meat. 

These recipes are adaptations, to which I have no objection, 
but I do wish the original ingredients and methods had been include* 
However, this is mostly just good food. The quick bread recipes 
are nice to have in your repretoire, and I appreciate such recipes 
as Jerusalem artichoke salad, batter- fried squash blossoms, or 
hazelnut soup - most cookbooks don't have them. 
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If you have inclination toward home steading in the North 
Country, NORTHERN COOKBOOK, edited by Eleanor A* Ellis and 
available by mail from the Quenn ' s Printer, Ottawa, Canda, is 
the book to'take along. Included are a section on wildlings , 
sour dough and bannock recipes, and extensive sections on game 
and sea mammals. Some of the recipes are: Quick Seal Casserole, 
Deep Fried Arctic Char; Prairie Chicken in Cream? Fried Woodchuck; 
Ragout of Arctic Hare; Beaver in Sour Cream; Jellied Moose Nose. 
We are offered such interesting bits of information as: Muktuk , 
which is the outer covering of the Beluga whale is usually eaten 
raw and tastes like fresh coconut. Full instructions are given 
for dressing out fish and game and there is a summary of North- 
west Territories Game Regulations. 

Sally 



CANDLES \i ARE MAKING 

Available now; 

tapered square - $2.50 

15" tapered diamond - 3,50* 
straight diamond - 2.00 

6 tf 4 pti 5 pt. or 8 pt, 
star $2.00 and Our Super 
Candle, an 8 pound octagon 
for $10.00. 
Colors : 

All standard colors or com- 
binations: RED, BLUE, YELLOW, 
PURPLE, ORANGE, BROWN, WHITE, 
PINK, GREEN 
Scents : 

Jasmine, Sandalwood, Wis- 
teria, Strawberry, Fougere 
(Spice), Orange blossom 
More to come as We grow, 
watch YOGA LIFE INTERNA- 
TIONAL 

Add .50 per order to cover 
handling. 



Address all orders to: 

CANDLE SHOP 

STVANANDA YOGA ASHRAM 

8th Avenue 

Val Morin, P.Q. Canada 
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INDIAN PUPPING 
fMak&s 6-8 Servings) 

3 cup* 6catdtd M 
\k cup & cold milk 
I cap ftl 

\ cup we 

h cup sago 

3/4 i'6p. 

; i £4 p. nutmeg 

v. cup butte.fi 

1. Add the raisins to the 
Ihot milk. Mix 1 cup cold milk 
(with the corn meal, then stir 
linto the hot milk. Heat 
slowly, stirring constantl 
for about 10 to 15 minutes or 
luntil the mixtino thickens. 

Mix in the molasses, salt 
Isugar, ginger, nutmeg, and 
(butter. Pour into a buttered 
J2-quart casserole. Then pour 
the remaining !| cup cold milk 
|into the center of the pudding. 

Ii Set d Ish in a pan of 
Icold water, and bake in a slow 
loveh, 300°F. , for 2 l 2 hours. 
Icool for 3 to 4 hours before 
[serving i 





IUNFL0WER SEEP SOUP 
|(Makes 6 Servings) 

upi shelled &un$lQW£Ji 

WUh&i and 
elude toph\ 
6 cup 6 lOateA 
1 (5.4 g\am) package* 
Llutani chicle th 

1 tea i salt 

Place all ingredients in 
jlarge saucepan and simmer, 
(stirring occasionally for 
45 minute Serve hot. 
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Disciplined sitting prevents the sitter from following habitual avenues 
of escape. In time— after inevitable periods of frustration and 
even perhaps increased restlessness — the sitters scattered psychic 
energy is mysteriously recollected into a more compact and di- 
rected unity. This new charge of psychic energy brings with it an 
unexpected feeling of completeness and fulness, The sitter* his 
mind no longer 'separate' from the rest of his being and arrogantly 
trying to run the whole show, begins to feel in serene harmony 
with life, and, for the first time, fully alive, He is now in touch with 
what Zen would call Suchness. . . ■ 



From Three W_ys of Ancient Wisdom 
by Nancy Wilson Ross 



The aspiration of our time for wholeness, empathy, and depth of 
awareness is a natural adjunct of electric technology, 

from Understanding Media by Marshall McLuhan 

One evening after dinner 1 was telling friends that I was now 
concerned with improving the world. One of them said: I thought 
you always were. I then explained that J believe— and am acting 
upon— Marshall McLuhan s statement that we have through 
electronic technology produced an extension of our brains to the 
world formerly outside of us, To me that means that the disci- 
plines gradual and sudden {principally Oriental}, formerly practiced 
by individuals to pacify their minds, bringing them into accord 
with ultimate reality, must now be practiced socially— that is, not 
just inside our heads, but outside of them, in the world, where our 
central nervous system effectively now is. 

From A Year From Monday 
by John Cage 



Suzuki Roshi 
Philip Wilson 




i „ nt *r has begun in America deep in the secluded 
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I 'Smritual" is a difficult word for the twentieth century. Its alive 
Spiritual Spiritual i>_ a t on j v what we 
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Sltll'is its ow^ definition and even that is not enough, for 
its to'tality includes all of its relationships. 

Whatever spiritual means, it is used here to indicate the totality of 
humTp temials and possibilities, which when realized and expen- 
se is more than the sum of mind, body, will, and feeling. It is a 
wod e ymologically related to breath: respire, inspire exp,re, a 5pire , 
Zteand esprit. These related words indicate that human beings 
nd so™ connection between ordinary breathing and man s highest 
""piranons and inspirations, and that loss of the 'breath of life' is to 
die, to expire, 

Our breathing in and out is the primary or most noticeable involun- 
tary organic activity which relates us to the surrounding environment, 
and which also can be voluntarily influenced by the conscious mind. 
One of the first focuses of Zen meditation (zazen) is breathing, and it 
is found to directly influence our state of mind. 
Zen Practice Although Zen practice begins with the simplest things, breathing, or 
how to sit most awakely on a chair or cushion, it brings us (you) to 
an experience of totality, a realization and an assurance about who 
and what we are which eludes verbal definition, but allows us to act 
with an equilibrium and deep sense of meaningfulness. We find the 
world not different from the possibilities within us. This does not 
mean that the definition of the world is limited to ourselves, but 
rather that we experience and expand that definition to include the 
mutuality of ourselves and the world. 

Freedom The practice of Zen Buddhism is as free from limitations as possible. 
And the conceptual teaching is aimed solely at freedom from concepts 
and limitations and even from Buddhism itself. This is why Zen prac- 
tice is based on sitting still (zazen), free from dogma or a particular 
way of thinking, in order for us to experience ourselves before we 
think or act — one might say between thoughts and acts. 

Sitting Still Sitting still without any definite plan, we begin to experience more 
than we know, more than the limitations of our plan or what we have 
thought in the past. We observe the comings and goings and formation 
of thoughts. We begin to experience the sources and springs of action 
just by sitting still for a regular length of time every day. Not learned 
patterns, but the basic functioning and natural order of body and 
mind are the guides of practice and the ground of everyday experi- 
ence. Our experience of ourselves begins to approach the totality of 
what we are, (Unless we sit every day at a regular time, our practice is 
limited by the needs and occasions which permit us to sit at this or 
that time. J 

Time and Space This Zen practice of sitting still at a particular place for a particular 
length of time (20 to 40 minutes) confronts us with the limitations of 
time and space and the immediacy of who we are at each moment and 
place, In this sense the limitations of time and space are transcended 
because they become the very ground and possibility of our being. 
Man has difficulty when he is not fully grounded in this experience, 
and instead attaches unrealistically to one or another relative point 
of view, taking the relative as if it were absolute. 

Awareness- Buddhism does not assert what is the Truth. It directs people to 
Compassion understand and explore their own mind and feelings, for in trying to 
understand Reality it is more important to know the awareness itself 
through which we know everything, rather than to know only what 
the mind knows about. This Awareness includes knowing our mind, 
feelings, emotions, and the conditions of our physiology. It is some- 
times called Big Mind. And when we experience the root-source of our 
thoughts, feelings-emotions without a particular object of thought or 
emotion, we discover in ourselves that the essential expression of this 
pure-awareness is a love-compassion-gratefulness-awe for the people 
and things of this world. Such an expression is independent of and 
underlies whether we like or dislike, approve or disapprove, accept 
or reject. 

Altars and One of the most difficult things to explain intellectually is the 
Buddhas presence of altars and Buddhas in a practice like this. One reason, of 
course, is that people like to have a focus for those deepest emotions 
and ideas which are not ever fully satisfied by the mundane world. 
An altar and Buddha provide a focus for this deeper side of man which 
refocuses these deeper feelings and ideas on man himself. The Buddha 
is strictly a reminder not only of the historical person who realized 
this practice, but also of the unconditioned nature of ourselves beyond 
thinking and acting as well as the unity or inter dependency and relat- 
edness of .ill things; both of these aspects are also called Buddha. But 
altars and Buddhas are not necessary; one's own location in rime and 
space is enough. 

Middle Way ™ s /^ of sitting still, open to 'the possibilities within us, is 
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Photo by. Robert Boni 



Nature is a true teacher of Zen, but not all who enter the mountains 
see them as they really are. Only a man who knows himself can 
see the true nature of mountains. We should live and practice Zen 
at this site of Great Nature, until we appreciate the poem of Dogen 
Zenji the 13th century Zen Master: 

The color of mountains is Buddha's pure body; 

The sound of running water is his great speech. 

Shunryu Suzuki Roshi 



In the canyons, waterfalls, and streams at Tassajara the true face of 
nature is apparent. Things occur, this rock here, that plant 
there, because that is the way they are; their patterning does not 
reflect the impact of man's utilitarian impositions on the land, 
It is more possible in such a place to go beyond our self-imposed prison 
of concepts and categories— to know our own nature which is 
ultimately continuous with what we see around us, 

Sterling Bunnell, Psychiatrist 



Looking and walking over the ridges and meadows, swimming the 

cold river holes and the hot spring pools of Tassajara — 1 know 

this is the place it has to be. The Indians had it before. The Coast Range 

mountains are rugged like Chinese mountains — the dry rock- 

iness, warmth, and shady groves are like India. There are numbers 

of fine people ready to make use of the right place. We can't let 

this slip by. - c , 

r J Gary Snyder, poet, 

longtime student of Zen 



ZAZEN AND LECTURE SCHEDULE 



ZEN CENTER & 

AFFILIATES 


ZAZEN 


LECTURES 


Monday through Friday 


Saturday 
Morning 


Sunday 
Morning 


(Including 4 & 9 date*} 


Morning 


Evening 


SAN FRANCISCO 


•5:50-7:00 

« ■ 


*5:}0-6:3Q 


*5:5(M0:OO 

** 

»*■ 


7:30 


Tue j. evening 7: 40 
Sun, morning 8: 30 


BERKELEY 


* 5; 50-8:00 


•6:15-7:15 






* * * *Mon, morning 


LOS ALTOS 


5:45-6:45 


7: 15 Wed. 


5:45-9 K» 





••••Wed. evening 
* • ••Ttiurtjivorning 


MILL VALLEY 


*5;45_6;4V 


— 


— 





••••Wed. morning 



•There ii no zaien on dates containing a 4 or 9, *uch as 14, 29, etc, 
••Zendo opened at 5:00 for zazen practice. 
***Z*ien instruction for new students ia given on Saturday morning in San Francisco from 
10:00 to 11:00. 
••••In Berkeley, Los AJtot, and Mill Valley lectures ate given after xazen including 4 and 9 date*. 
***** A one-day sesshin U held in San Francisco on the fourth Saturday of each month. 

SAN FRANCISCO BERKELEY LOS ALTOS MILL VALLEY 

Zendo: 1681 Bush Street 1670 Dwight Way 746 Univexfity Ave. Almonte Improvement 

Office: 1884 Bush Street ZIP 94703 ZIP 94022 Club, Almonte at jody's 

ZIP 94109, Phone 346-0990 Phone 845-2403 Phone 948-5020 Junction, Phone 388-5835 




7*=>n Zen Moumain Center was roundecl to make P°^ ible tne practice of 

. the Middle Wav in America. It is important to have a period of with* 

MOLintS ill drawa! from ordinary life in order to focus on this fundamental prac- 

Cetlter rice ' but when the Way iS intemaIized ' P ractice can be continued 

anywhere. 

The example of a Zen Master is followed because his whole lire 
manifests this teaching and he communicates it in every way. Although 
he works, eats, and practices under the same conditions as the stu- 
dents, there is some difference. And the students perceiving this differ- 
ence are led to an examination of their own lives. 

This practice is not fixed. It is growing and changing to express its 
new conditions in America, The essentials are common to everyone, 
but there are problems in the new unfolding of this ancient way and 
these very problems help deepen the student's real (unknown) experi- 
mental practice. 

Spiritual Center A center for spiritual practice like Zen Mountain Center affects not 
only the students who practice there, it also increases the spiritual — 
hence human and cultural— possibilities for the surrounding society. 
These possibilities, even if one has not realized them, become part of 
the definition of what is possible for human beings— alternatives 
which have to be considered. Also those who do practice at Tassajara 
return to the city or country, not to propagate Buddhism, but just to 
live and work with others and in that way increase the possibilities 
for those with whom they come into contact. 

Students Since Zen Mountain Center opened early in 1967, more than 400 
persons have practiced there for various lengths of time. More than 
a hundred are practicing there full-time, or for extended periods in 
conjunction with continued practice with Zen Center in San Francisco 
or with Zen groups in other parts of the country. Students, both men 
and women, have come from all over the United States and a few 
from other parts of the world. Their occupations have ranged from 
gold miner to Lutheran missionary and kindergarten teacher to psy- 
choanalyst. There have been a number of teachers, college professors, 
psychologists, Jungian analysts, Protestant seminarians, painters, 
poets, technical writers, businessmen, college students, housewives, 
and many others. At present there is no way to meet the full demand 
for Zen teachers and places to study Zen. But Zen Mountain Center 
is a first big step in this direction and eventually teachers will be 
coming from there who can help or begin other Zen groups in this 
country. 

There is a fairly large nucleus of people now who are devoting 
their lives to making possible the continuing practice at Zen Mountain 
Center. And the students of course do all the work of growing food / 
building, cooking, raising money, whatever is needed, following the 
way of the famous Zen Master who said, 'a day of no work is a day 
of no eating/ Working is an intrinsic part of the practice— integrating 
meditation and everyday life. 

In the future the facilities at Tassajara must be developed so that 
not only full-time students can find an opportunity to practice there, 
but also interested people who have full-time commitments elsewhere 
can join the practice in a more limited way — attending lectures, med- 
itating, and being in contact with the Zen Master and other teachers. 
Exactly what buildings will be built, what kind of teachers will devel- 
op, and what expression the practice will take, depends a great deal on 
what people in this country want. 

Guest Many people visit Zen Mountain Center in the warm months of late 
Season Spring, Summer, and early Fall when the long mountain road is easily 
passable. They come partly for the mountain seclusion of the natural 
hot springs, swimming pool, streams and trails; but now more and 
more they are coming to learn something about Zen Buddhism. They 
do not have to take on the full program of meditation, meals, work, 
and study from before dawn to long after dusk; but can participate 
while enjoying time with their families in the relaxed quiet of the 
mountains. This relationship between guests and student? permits 
many aspects of American life to come into contact with this ancient 
Oriental tradition in a way that not only interests n fits the 

guests, but also helps Zen develop moi in relation ?n 

American life. Information about Guest Memberships con be obtained* i 
by writing to Zen Center in San Francisco 

Photo by. Tim Buckley 
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VARIETY FOR SURVIVAL 
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nut r i t ion became 

p recant 
ust i nges t i n g h a rm i'u 1 
of contaminants. 

lio subs i s ts on a 
of large quantities of 
one food, whether it be 
.1 fish, fresh vegetables, 
:gs, breads and cereals', 
the risk of accumula- 
t i ng f l quant i ties of 

harmful substances in his 
boo 

The folly of choosing foods 

om one geographical re- 
gion has been demonstrated 
in the high incidence of 
goiter, an iodine deficency 
disease, in certain regions. 
People living in these 
regions must use idodized 
salt or iodine- rich foods 
to prevent goiter. 

"We have been reckless in 
the use of pesticides/ 1 
Mrak said. "I believe we 
ought to control them." 



ANIMALS HAVE SOULS TOO 

by Alan E. Schwart; 



DVM 



mankind, 
t on 




a c rinse dependence on m 
Animals today have developed a cl ^ oachm e„ 

This dependence has occurred „ orfM 

ture. The actua 1 

on our relationshi 

fore , that we reco 

must ^alue that animax, ».. ; ; ----- ij y . 

ore a product or Nature > 
We 

for dome 

close con 

the most dependent of all or ^ ^ have grown tremen- 

lution, domestic animals, 5* .™L * dence is directly due to man's 
dously dependent on man. This <*\ e \ litera lly impossible for the 
deliberate domestication. wouiu ^ f orae r predator state, 

dog and cat to revert successfully to tneir f 

B have domesticated pets for our Pleasure bu g 

pleasure we have a J^^^Jg*^ LiLl's needs in re- 
Proper care consists O f^ognizi which is one of domestica- 
lationship to ^s existing environment, whicn^ 

were' &Z^fi»£^*&Z ^ 5 technological en- 
oachment Sen threatens .any wild ^^".J^^ibe, of pets 
One very simple but pertinent example is the numoer or peub 
killed or «Led by auto accidents It is agaxn false t. hin* a 

1 take care of itself if let out alone, because it s 
»£! tural". lince we have created the traffic problem it is our 
inability to assure our pets a safe life, even if this means 
or tyinu them. It is not "unnatural" in today's existing 
onment to least our pets. An animal living in a completely 
mi! state, as Nature meant it, would have to live one hundred 

Lly from birth to death and through many generations. 
This would only then' give the natural adaptation or instinct 
^nts to sense the dangers, let us say, of ca: 

fit example of proper care concerns the role spaying 
Lmal in the wild, or undomesticated state, breeds 
v. This enables the species to propagate itself. Some 
cl they want to keep their female dogs in a natural state 
hem. This is actually unnatural. Since many don't 
ogs, what really happens is that these females : 
ire more prone to tumors. What Nature has done is to 
to the unnatural state of non-breeding by unnatural diseases. 
rhese diseases are strictly manmade , due to man's prevention of 
mating. Therefore, it is wise to either breed or spay your cat 
or dot. 

Many people also wish not to have their male cat altered since 
it will take away his natural desires and activities. But again 
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"Itf you have, two ZoavzA ojj fa/tead, 
*e.££ one and buy ilowzn.6 . " 



"I neve/i eat tfe^4 
^ia^ 6ecau4e -t£'.6 
good tfc^ me' 1 , "but 
b&cau6£ 1 tikz it. " 




tkn dOL&itht way to hu&k ChtbtntxtA 
it to fiind thtm in th<t xoad wk&sie. 
cclsla have. Mm ove/t th&m 






NIGHTSHADE - DEADLY? 
SEE PAGE 36 
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A 1) only see the colors 

blue, yellow and purple. 



Bee colonies will gather 40 
pounds more honey in a season 
it their hives are shaded. 
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TUPELO* (Nyswh White tupeio 
cotton tupdo, water tupeio, tupeio gum, 
swamp tupeio, sour gum, Ogechc plum. 
This shrub or small tree grows in 
swamps and along rivers from southern 
Virginia to northern Florida, west to 
Louisiana, northward through Arkan- 
sas west Tennessee, west Kentucky, 
southern Missouri to the lower Wabash 
River of Illinois, Most of the tupeio 
honey in Florida and southern Georgia 
» made from the Ogechc plum (Nyssa 
ogeche), according to A. V. Dowjing 
of Valdosta. Georgia. White tupeio 
blooms from April I to May 1. The 
honey is light amber with a greenish 
Joes not granulate and has a mild, 
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CHICKEN AND RIC 

A MESSAGE fiu T»B COiUCnU WCOHSCW 

■ u hi^ dream fragments, and painfully 
My husband cherishes his ° them later in poetry or 

records them each morning, to r ^ ^ gase witn whlch j 

elaborate in tsr P r f tatl °^ies G f dreams. I never write mine dov 
can recall great long e uch long time, but mostly be- 

partly because it would taJce After a year and a halj 

cause I never know what to do wi ^ ^ tQ dQ wifch them> 

of psychotherapy, I still am* 

■ u*. t had a dream I knew exactly what to 
Finally, last night, I had a .. ^ ^.^ for ft chicken 

do with -- I cooked it. The ^ traditiona i cookbook 

and rice dish. The recipe qi | inishe d dish - a luscious 

form, but as an overall view of tne ^^ ^ ^ d 

looking mixture in a heavy cast iro x ingre dients 

camera zoomed in on tne ff*™' ^ -^ piles. As I identified 
swirled around and ^^^"of proportion, of the J 
SSlSSJ; I was particularly astounded by the large proportions 
of celery and onion. 

ordinarily I ^aSona^fL^oooging'c^enWals. 
But' hVi 'JV'rZLl J . ciP- °^usly it ci fro. Someone 
Such we than I -"perhaps from the Great Chef in the Sky -- J 

it is my duty to pass it along to fellow members, of the collect] 
unconscious. (Would He send me a bad recipe?) 

As I served the meal, announcing its origins to my husband 
and three children, they looked at me as though I were Moses de- 
livering the Ten Commandments. And they all loved the dish: 

3 cups chicken stock 

1 cup brown rice 

2 stalks minced celery 
2 minced onions 
1 cup diced cooked chicken 
1 Tblspn- white wine 
1 Tblspn. ground almonds 

Cook rice in enough hot oil to coat each grain, stirring 
with a spoon until it smells like popcorn. Pour rice into boili 
ing stock, lower heat, and cook until tender. When rice is almost 
tender, quickly cook celery and onions in a little oil. Add to 
rice with remaining ingredients and hea t one minute. 

Sue Bailey 




Names are often pinned or 
called because of a lack 
of understanding. 

sloth - laziness; indolence 
(Webster) 



a Aolltasiy cKzatuftz, 
the, thK&z-totd £>totk 
may &ptnd iU wtisin 
Utfe In oni t/tee. . . . 



Hello- 

I f m involved with a omi.™ ~* 
some call a "Learning Resources LlV*}? who are starting what 
What we're trying to do Tilt a l2 ^i^V of a hip library. 
tapes, films) about various ain^ie 2 formation (books, 
under one roof for people in tit ll m l - Ur subc ulture together 
ing out of a crisisten er we set ITTH Z ° USe " We ' re °P erat " 
funded by a state education rant P b ° Ut tWO y ears a i° and are 

What I'm trying to Jn „«, • 
geared towards "personal ecology" ??' t0g f ther a newsletter 
-why you shouldn't buy colored tJilV What ^ can do t0 hel P^ 
idea to use cloth towels and £t,V? Paper ' wh ^ iV * * good 

Phate list, etc. --thing tilt mSst L "T^ ° f P a P er ' * Phos- 
s ? m n, aWare 0f ■ l wa s wondering if P v° Ple arOUnd here don't seen! 

; hr ^letters or sources Sf f n ? 0U C ° Uld turn me °n to any 
mv^if een , things like this befo?e IT! 10 "' bool <s or whatever! 

myself and would appreciate any help d0n,t reall y know much 

Peace, 

Eileen Hoffman 

J 03 S - Crouse Ave. 

s vracuse, N.Y. 13210 



De " Fitnlit me explain vhat HojU^i! «ans to . me . . .It is a way 
of thinking, a concept of «iving ; : • loving .sharLngaatn^^ 
changing., 'adapting... being positive. . .breathing. .. ^ling... ana 
being. Let's say there are Hog Farmers everywhere, not just in 
a single commune of people. This way* anyone can be a hog farmer 

" Wh !rSen n we m were a asVerto do Woodstock (ve-the Hog Farm com- 

&SU2S Sk^l^^ Jlbg e 1 tI_o ne 
night. From there "j-truy organic Many families.went 

l P !ri? nd J d" C Ld n her h s /Boo^lAdTregnant with Tiful (?»otiful). 

spirit, juuy anw a > lH Pilar and me pregnant with Solar 

Sat a and\nore °etc Lotl Sog Far^ commune r? a£d many friends 
f?oin lanta Fe! Gary and Ondia Wheaton and baby... Tom Watson., etc 
ell u£ii we filled up the plane. A very happy bunch singing and 

^^tloT/u^nargone two weeks earlier to. help set up the 
festival grounds and had tents for us when we arrived, courtesy 
of the Promoters . We were hired to help the festival enyaronmen- 
?»i?v Ind mentally... to set up a free kitchen and freak out 
cenie^^lnrormation booths... and anything we might happen to 

think We £ arrived two weeks prior to the actual festival, although 
people started showing up right away and camped near us. So, we 
started feeding about 200 people twice a day. We bought all our 
vegetables from a farmer only five minutes away. He had some 
organic ? some not... We prefer organic but when you can't get 
it never be a fanatic. (There are 3 types of people - the 
faAa^ic the liberal .. .and the lazy fellow. It is always better 
to ?ake" the middle of the road) . We bought our dairy products 
f?om the land owner, Max Yasger , .milk, yogurt, butter, eggs. h 
festival promoters supplied us with brown rice, oats, nuts, truit, 
herb teas etc., for tLs time of our stay. Let me state now 
that 111 the moAey spent on supplies and food was given to us by 
the festival promoters. Great guys! ,. n . n 

5"decidSd the menu should be simple but healthy and fil ing 
and vegetwian. For breakfast, we served a cold muesli, sometimes 
Sth Silk (when we had it) oats, currants, raw Peanuts, sunflower 
seeds wheat germ, cocoanut, honey, raw sugar, or Peered maple 
|y?up cantelope, grapes, plums, peaches these m small tastes 
and not all the time. For lunch dinner there was bulgar wheat 
and ?ama?i soy sauce with variations of onions, cauliflower, cab- 
bage, carrots, spinach, bell pepper, and corn mixed in. Salads 
of the same vegetables, raw with lettuce, tomatoes, radishes, 
with a lemon and oil dressing - no vinegar. Onion soup. Vege- 
table soup. This is what was served for the three day festival. 
We used 1,500 lbs. of bulgar and 1,500 lbs. of oats, 2,500 lbs, 
of currants, 400 lbs. of sunflower seeds and peanuts, 500 lbs. 
of honey, 15 kegs of tamari soy sauce, etc. etc. and fed 130,000 
people at least. 

I spent 4 days in New York City with Peter White Rabbit buy- 
ing all the cooking stuff and food. We used all stainless steel 
(no aluminum please) pots, spoons, bowls, etc. and at this time 
we spent $6,000.00. This also included equipment for freakout 
tents, environmental games, etc. etc, I would say that the Hog 
Farm spent (including all building supplies to build kitchens, 
serving boothes, concessionaire's booths , bridges , stages, renting 
trucks, tractors, art shops, paints, plastics, helium, irst aid, 



wells, pipes, stoves, grills, brooms, etc. etc.) close to, 



either side, of $40,000 dollars 
promoters' money. . .May I report, 
To go ?n about the food. . ,A 
the festival was into its second 



and I may 
this was a 
lot of it was 
day, the free 



be way under, 
free kitchen. 



on 
all 




washed but when 
kitchen was almost 
entirely run by volunteers and it was rush rush to get the food 
out to the 5 serving booths, because thousands of hungry faces 
were waiting in a foot of mud to warm their tummies, so who 
cared if the lettuce was washed. At least, there wasn't any 
sand or dirt. We had five burners going and 10 10- or 15-gallon 
pots with about a 20 -man crew at any given time. Muesli was mixed 
into large garbage tubs and handed out all over the grounds. At 
one point on Sunday afternoon, we loaded a flat bed truck with 
7 pales of muesli, 100 gallons of water and 10 people and parked 
near the stage. For 2 hours we were handing out paper cups of 
cereal to those who could get up and walk over (many were just 
stuck to the ground). The last day, the town of White Lake sent 
as much food as they could to help us out. It was a great thought 
but it consisted of mainly white bread, bologna, candy bars, melba 
toast, powdered eggs, canned beans, etc. By the time it reached 
us (some 7 to 9 hours), the meat had gone bad so we had to throw 
it all away, (meat should have no place in such a happening, if 
not for just that reason, someone could get very sick). The food 
we served may not have been what everyone was used to but it de- 
finitely filled them and kept them healthy through 3 days of rain. 

To say the least, it was a great experience ... a good lesson 
in getting along with each other to stay alive... to save mother 
earth. ..in giving and releaving... everyone there was groovy from 
the flippoes to the cops. 

magnificant cast of thousands, 
ong kar sat nam siri wha guru 
is thy name, great wha (wow) wisdom. 
God bless everyone. 
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"Hrnrnm... Now let me see if I've got this straight 
Seventy-five people living on 14 acres of land, all taking 
care of one hog and 15 chickens laying ten eggs a day, 
and each other?" 

*Uh huh/* Stoney said, grinning at me, "They're 
my brothers." 

That was my introduction to the Hog Farm at 
Woodstock, where they had been hired to set up 
the festival and work as pan of the Security Please Force 
to keep the peace and get folks spiritually high. They did a 
tremendous job - everything from setting up a free 
kitchen and cooking for about 100,000 people, to talking 
down freakouts and picking up the garbage afterwards. It 
was primarily the Hog Farm vibes (though there were 
many other beautiful people involved), that turned the 
Woodstock "disaster" into a reservoir of strength and hope 
for a new world in which we might all learn to live to- 
gether in peace and harmony. 

From Woodstock the Hog Farm was hired to go 
to Dallas and police the pop festival there. Again, they 
set up a free kitchen, first aid and freakout tents, ran a 
light show on the free stage, and gave both physical and 
spiritual nourishment to anyone who needed it. On the 
last day of the festival, the Police Chief of nearby Lewis- 
ville got up on the main stage and congratulated the Please 
Force, saying that they had policed themselves so well 
that they didn't need anyone else to help them do it. 
And he resigned his job. 

(Modern Utopian) 

HOW THE HOG FARM FED 



One creator creation truth 
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Tupilo with bioitomi. 



*By H»rv*y B. Loved. 

pleasant flavor which is very popular, 
especially in the South. The combs arc 
white, which makes them desirable for 
chunk comb honey. As it grows in 
wet lands in a mild climate it rarely 
fails to produce a crop of 20 or more 
pounds per colony, A large amount of 
tupelo honey is mixed with gallberry, 
neither of which granulates. 

The black tupelo or sour gum (Nywa 
gylvmticaj grows as far North as south- 
ern Maine and adds to the harvest over 
a wide area. All four species of tupelo 
are dioecious, that is, the male and 
female flowers grow on separate trees. 
The female trees produce a large crop 
of black berries which are attractive 
to both man and wild life. In dry years 
the tupelo flow starts in late April, and 
Florida beekeepers who have their bees 
in orange groves move their bees to the 
tupelo belt, chiefly along the Apalachi- 
cola, Ocklockncc, Suwannee and St. 
Mary's Rivers and Qkefenokee Swamp. 
Bees arc placed on platforms 20 to 30 
feet high in case of late floods, 

Okefenokee Swamp covers 430,000 
acres, or 672 square miles. At one time 
the late J. J, Wilder had 2500 colonics 
in the swamp area. According to 
Everett Oertcl, bees in Louisiana have 
gained 30 to 160 pounds in about a 
month from tupelo. 

Tupelo honey is high in levulose and 
low in dextrose; for this reason it is 
possible to identify the honey by chemi- 
cal examination for these two sugars, 
and the U.S.D.A, allows such honey 
to be labeled tupelo. This is the only 
honey that can be so proven by chemi- 
cal examination. Pioneers used the 
hollow trunks of the tupelo tree for 
hives, which they called M bee gums", 
a name that has been widely used by 
beekeepers for hives made from hollow 
trees. 

After the tupelo season there are no 
more honey plants along the rivers and 
the beekeepers move their apiaries to 
farmlands in southern Georgia for Mex- 
ican clover (Rkhardii scabra) to keep 
their bees alive. 



TUPELO is noted for it's 
slow assimilation by the 
body. Some persons with 
sugar intake problems 
are allowed to use this 
tho restricted from other 
sugar forms. Since it 
is gained from unspiayed 
trees it is one of the 
purest forms of local 
honey. 
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ARE 0E~EAnWG A VISEASEV VIET? 

a fcpafd about a thorough nutritional] 
(Note: for two r ea " *' K* J so we dropped in on him last month 
oriented M.D. near A Pl " S ?H^ a iiy oriented M.D. who refuses to 
and were amazed! A nutritionally 

push toxic pills J 

or the February meeting of the Allegheny 



&S if S.S%i h 5.SS»5 ^Pinions, you m i*ht as „ll ieave 

now for this talk is not for you. 



, .,, i oQrn c in the study of human physiology, 
that the r cells°of the' o * re 'constantly bling rebuilt SoA 
of thboSy are renewed as often as once a month; much of the body 
if renewed every year, but the bones of the skeleton require about 
seven years for their complete replacement. 

The blood stream constantly brings fresh building material to 
every cell of the body and carries away the waste products of metab. 
olism. The body is rebuilt from the material carried to it by the 
blood stream. If any part of the body lacks health and efficient 
function, it is because the material brought by the blood has 
been unsuitable for the purpose of maintaining healthy tissue. 



The only source from which 
building material is by absorpt 
from such substances as we have 
state it plainly and concisely, 
is unhealthy, (except like mine 
because you have failed to supp 
nature to build you a healthy b 
health or you eat for disease. 



the blood can derive this re- 
ion through the walls of the intestin 
put into the digestive tract. To 
for example, if your visual conditi 
from external injury) it can only 
ly the nutritional factors needed by 
ody, or, one could say you eat for 
There is no in-between. 



Over the years the calorie theory has had its rise to fame 
and its decline to oblivion. The vitamin principle, the chemical 
analysis of food and similar methods which attempted to fit the 
food to the body by a detailed analysis of the supposed needs of 
the tissues, have all had thfeir day. None of them gave completely 
satisfactory results. None of them recognized the body as anything 
other than a crude chemical laboratory, or as a furnace burning up 
its food as fuel for the human engine. 

All of the past nutritional ideas, like most of the healing pro 
fessions, overlook the fact that a human being is more than a mere 
laboratory or engine, but is a living complex being, which possesses 
not only a body but also a conscious mind, a subconscious mind, and 
an inner spiritual life. 



We find many patients who are victims of our American way of 
life in which clever propaganda and advertising mislead people intc 
buying and using unfit "foods." The fact that one may eat a produc 1 
without dropping dead or falling ill at once is no proof that the 

a suitable item of food. Most deficiencies do not appeU 




When one's habits of 



for weeks, months, or perhaps years later. 

living permit any part of the body to become dTs\sasedYr"faulty~in 
function, it is evidence that the habits are incorrect and need to 
be altered to conform to natural laws. 



It is vitally important for each thinking adult to inform 
himself or herself as to how he shall live, what habits he shall 
retain and what ones he shall reject. Nor are we sjeakine at this 
time of vicious or immoral habits. Many of the mos^harmful habits 
are the simple ones. Toast or sweet mile „„j * narmiui nau^ 

surely as alcohol and tobacco! &nd t6a Can get yOU aS 



both 
been 
what 
divi 
tere 
Only 
fore 



When one has poor health 
, it is primarily because 

incorrect. Each adult pe 

he shall admit to his dig 
dual; no one else can do i 
sted in making the desired 

you can decide for yourse 
e you to do so. It's enti 



When you start such a proi 
with it long enough to see the 



of either the eyes, the body or 
his or her nutritional habits have 
rson has the power of decision over 
estive tract. It is up to each in- 
t tor you. if you are seriously m- . 
corrections, they maybe accomplish* 
J-t- We make no attempt to urge or 
rely up to you to decide. 



^resuiff'rf 1 discouraged. Stick 
your body starts to change back f™» V ls wel1 to remember when 
healthy state, reactions\ili take place^t^ ^ ate t0ward the the 

tw hat make y° u feel that tW 

ieriInce e tW C in?t ? eri0QS ^ ±n , v S 
«"<-e that most last about ten da/ 5. 



cure is worse than the disease 
length, but it has been my exp« 



A doctor is only as good 
from the patient. 



as the cooperation he or she receives 



- 



Surgery can remove an organ or part after it is too badly diseased 
to function; it cannot heal or replace the part. Drugs and injections 
may alleviate or remove the symptoms; they do not and cannot 
remove the real causes. Manipulations will aid structural or 
body balance, the flow of circulation and nerve force; they do 
not alter the quality of the blood or create vitality. Mental 
healing influences one's philosophy of life but it has no import- 
ant effect upon the real causes of physical borders- To get at 
the true foundations of life, one must learn and follow the natural 
laws; nobody else can do it for you. 

Everv intelligent individual should make it a point to be 
informed klong the lines which nature has designed for human beings 
to live by. 

How then do we move forward? 

We work as individuals in helping ourselves find better 
health so we can be the examples for the non-believers. Then, 
we coordinate our efforts in groups such as the Natural Food 
Associates or the Organic Food Group to bring back on the general 
market wholesome and nutritious foods. Why don't you join Natural 
Food Associates tonight before you leave? 

How big a field do we have? Very, very big- For the Public 
Health Service of the United States Government has published the 
facts that we only have three million healthy persons in the country, 
To me, with a population of 186 million, this means 183 million sick 
people Today 76,000 people are being admitted into our hospitals 
each and every day, and of these 49,000 are being admitted for the 
first time. 



More than 50% of 
mentally deficient pat 

So you see when I 
Diet? 11 I was on safe g 
person for every 62, I 
diseased diet. For to 
you are. 

Which reminds me 
on with my thoughts on 
or cultist, I'd like t 
This is a person who b 
to study nutrition say 
help benefit others in 
or food faddist to mak 



all hospital beds are being filled with 
ients and increasing daily. 

whose my title of "Are You Eating a Diseased 
rounds for with these odds of one healthy 
can safely say that most of us are eating a 
me, what you eat and how you eat it, is what 

of something I should tell you before going 
foods. Before you call me a food faddist 

o give you my definition of a food faddist. 

ecause of his own ignorance and unwillingness 

s the one who had studied and is willing to 
telling them of this knowledge is a cultist 

e themselves look good. 




DDT residues in cigarettes and 
cigars is now 12 times greater 
than in 1957. Tobacco does not 
come under pesticide tolerance 
levels set for foods. 




If you don't buy wholesome food, you are on a diseased diet. 
If you don't prepare it properly, you are on a diseased diet. If 
you don T t blend the foods properly, you are on a diseased diet. 

How then can we become healthy? What is needed for us to find 
better health than we now have? 

We must first have an understanding of what our needs are. 
These will vary in amounts, but basically it will fit all of us* 

The most important food is protein. This has been proved by 
the Research Department of the University of Illinois Medical School. 
It was their report about 15 years ago on protein metabolism that 
started a group of physicians interested in health, to take this 

>ort, expand its use, and make it applicable to making people 
h e n 1 1 ; 

As stated previously, our hardest job in making over people 
are people themselves, who have preconceiyed ideas on what is right 
or who listen and believe the propaganda as published by the companie 
to sell their products. As Barnum once said: "If you tell a lie 
big enough and often enough, the greatest majority of people will 
believe it." 



May I review the highlights of the value of proteins: 

1. Proteins are necessary for the function of every cell, organ, 
and tissue of the human body. 

2. Protein molecules in the blood stream, both as serum pro- 
teins and as constituents of the blood cells, are carrying agents 
for other enzymes, minerals, fats, sugar, vitamins and hormones. 
The hormones and enzymes themselves are protein in nature, 

3. All the endocrine glands unite molecules of proteins with 
molecules of other substance to form steroid hormones. Thyroid- 
proteins and lj equal thyroxine. Pancreas-proteins plus zinc equal 
insulin* 

4. Protein supply as such is not stored in the body. 



LEMON LORE 

Make a fine astringent 
for deeply cleansing 
and tightening facial 
pores by using freshly 
squeezed lemon juice 
after washing your 
face. 



TRY TEA AND SEE 

Many gardeners report healthy, 
lush indoor plant growth as a 
result of pouring their tea 
pot remains into the surround- 
ing soil . 








Each year Americans consume a- 
bout 3 pounds each of more than 
200 synthesized chemicals used 
in the processing and preserving 
of food. Many people are begin- 
ning to believe that the reac- 
tion of these chemicals in our 
bodies will become a greater 
threat to our welfare than air 
pollution* 



every gram of protein in the blood stream, a healthy 
joint surface requires 30 times as much 



For 



6. When protein intake equals protein output, a protein balance 
exists and is expressed as nitrogen balance. If more protein is us 
than intake, a negative nitrogen balance exists. [cont.p , 7 8} 



The National Science Foundation 
and the biology department of 
San Diego State College are 
preparing an 8-week Aspen (Colo- 
rado) Field Ecology Institute 
this summer for high school bio- 
logy teachers who are interested 
in spreading the ecology word 
in their classes, 
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GETTING AROUND 

(Same oblation* on Food & Loo£ah* 
by an zdito^mU^ J 




SAVING WATER 

ach time you flush your toi- 
let you use 305 gallons of 
tor. This can be cut in 
half by adjusting your float 
va I ini off at nil ] 

the normal level which is 

1 1 enough to clo the job* 
You can obviously cut this 
use down even further by not 
flushing so often. You proba- 
bly will cut water use by 
50 gallons a day this *a 
(multiply that by 36 5 days 
and you get 18,250 gallons 
f year] ! 
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tie time as possible witn n 



The method I've devised might be called THI 3 RE ICHIAN- 

MACROBIOTIC-THING, and consists ? f . th ? r b ""_«" "f attached 
modifications. There are several basic J^ments oi a ^ched 
li: le kinks which become riders to the eating w hich might 

be rewarding to practice on your bedmates. (Short oi tnat, it 
n,akes gooi opene?s at blender-whipped parties where they use 
white sugar. ) 

Ten years ago, I decided to give up soap except for pits, 
ts, and feet. T substituted a loofah sponge and after a ft 
eks grew accustomed to its rough, fibrous texture. It does 
everything that soap does and more because it scrapes away the 

es of dead skin and stimulates it and cleans. Soap cleans 
it doesn't stimulate (unless you used a Brillo pad), and it 
washes away the natural oil of the skin which tends to age you 
■ ter. But more important then that is the fact that the loofah 
an ancient method of cleaning the body which is far more 
ective and healthy than Proctor § Gamble would have you belies 
Loofahs are catching on now I see, being commercialized at a hej 

Lee. Try buying your loofahs from the wholesaler. I used to 
get mine from the Los Angeles Sponge § Chamois Company on 200 So. 
Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles 90012. They sold for about fc 
cents for a large one that looked like the end of an elephant 
trunk. They last for at least two years before they wear away, 
I've carried mine all over Europe and the Middle East and it was 
ential where there was minimal washing facilities, Jt once 
cinated a French-speaking Monk on Mt. Athos so much that he 
insisted on doing my back for me. I only regretted not having a 
spare one to leave with him. 



It helps to be hypochondriacal because it sets your mind to 
thinking about all the shit they try foisting on you as food, an 
pamper your ogo with rich expensive garbage. 

trong discipline about what to avoid, it's 
poverished and cunning. As a consequence you 
lucky ones to retain youth, vigor, and sexual 

ing to resort to one of those fixed formulas with the photo of 
a hypermuscled cretin selling for extraordinary prices in the 
health food shop: 



Until you develop! 
best to remain im- 
might be one of those 

expertise without 



e it's impossible to start something new and hope to re- 
Ln the style forever, it's best to phase out the old and slowly 
aw in the now. Phasing out meat for example. What I did was 
ip the fleshy parts for the organs like liver, heart, brains, 
kidneys, etc look a hit longer to cook because they demand some 

kind of preparation. But once that was mastered, I found I could 
prepare gourmet meals cheaply and quickly. Check any cookbook 
recipes and modify it. 



for 
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up anther! ¥.7fi&, iVe^LUT^ *!' ' "™ ' 

protein and soy beans , of course M a f S a g °° d source of 

soaking the beans for 'abou twelve Ws^p^ v° V * ean ™ ts b ? 
the oven overnicht on the low!, L I then bake thcin in 

dried ocean salf on^e M W £lo'Jn332 Jr,r "Yo5 l> J inkl " " atUral 
anywhere, especially when you're J^r" ? Ca " Carry xt 
than chips. I discovered t n "!' and it,s healthier 

but inexpensive ^ r %£ VLuZl^ ? heat fierm in Ital y 
grain and soak some of i n Lht t " y * klio . of r ™ wheat 

in hot weather so soak only enoufh for 5*2 S ? r ° Ut ^ Vilely 
day (if you haven't eaten them? ?5 P v? a da y's use. By the third 
week's time you've got a g r een° forest Wt Pl * nt J> and in a 
buy fruit from a vender, and ton I? with r f°Z they 0n y°8 urt ' 
but it fascinated the local oeaLiL I , Qek hone V • Nice mess, 
"stari" with yogurt and fruit i r ? ho thou ght 1 was mad eating 
illusioned when I saw one f mer "vrllT^ > T Was tcrribly dis " 
ecticide, and my visions of or^nfrf 8 hlS g ^ ain Cro P with afl 
ted. organic farming m Europe disint 

Ground hulled sesame seed make* t*m • 
item which you should keep around R„? - Tt that ' s another 
health s ores because f the grotesoue nlV* hu Z in * ^ in ^ e 
Place I found it is ori Ninth J[ v ° n ^ q ^ T^ P \ The cheapest 

lH e alth y ,t t0reS - ,hC ,,,0St y™ should nav'f ^ **** in " he Greek 
Health stores usually pack it in 12 n - X - a P ° Und is 75 ^ 

a dollar. (J always resent this H ' Jars and sell for nearly 
H profit.) Here's a recipe^* T^l^Bu^R: ^ ^-""ioTals' 



Mix a few spoonfuls of honey with Tahini ; 
squeeze in juice of a lemon, mix* Tahini 
then can be spread like peanut butter. 

The natural food thing has caught on in London and there are 
a number of shops around which sell all the goodies, but things 
like miso and tahini which comes from Belgium are expensive. 
Something they have which is not readily available in the U.S. 
is Marmite, a yeast extract spread whicn is far superior on bread 
than mayonnaise. Barley flakes are another item, cheap and organic- 
ally grown, which goes down well in musuli or in pancakes for that 
matter. Lots of things can be done with barley such as barley- 
water, which is made by soaking barley in water, boiling slightly, 
then draining off and adding sweetner such as honey; add lemon for 
added piquant. They haven't as yet caught on to adding preserva- 
tive to most foods, and might not if the pressure from the natural 
food buffs keeps up. Consequently, you can buy corn flakes in 
ordinary grocery shops without the noxious stuff inside. Unfortun- 
ately, the English are heavy on sugaring foods (white sugar, 
naturally), so the only alternative is to make your own drinks, 
if you've got the time. It's a challange in Britain because of the 
bad cooking rep they have, to turn out an interesting meal. I 
always invited English birds over for dinner rather than taking 
them out; that way I saved money, impressed them with my expertise, 
and gave them something to talk about before I huddled them into 



bed. It f s a great way to pass 



a cold damp evening 
RALPH HART 
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GLASS WATER PROJECT - FALLEN LEAF LAKE, NEVADA 




This project proposes an undertake environment made entirely of glass in- 
tended to span a 300 foot distance across Fa Hen Leaf Lake in Nevada its 
purpose is to enable man to experience the various leveJs of a clear mountain 
lake. As he enters, he appears to be walking on water. From this level he can 
descend under water and ultimately, arrive within a completely submerged 
contemplation chamber. Here, totally enveloped by water, it is intended that 
the spectator experience a pervasive calm and meditative atmosphere. 

SITE — Sculpture in the Environment, inc. 
LECTURE SERVICE 
60 GREENEST,, NEW YORK 10012(212)226-8345 
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ARTISTS RETURN TO THE LAND 



ENVIRONMENTAL ART 

Cezanne broke the spell of the landscape toward the end of the 
last century by inviting artists to analyze the mountains they 
saw into geometric shapes to be arranged within a square canvas. 
For the past 70 years a large portion of the avant garde has con- 
cerned itself with "problems' 1 stemming from this original cubist 
proposition and ignoring the romantic urge to capture the sense 
of overwhelming nature. The return began with the birth of the 
American painting movement in the 40 r s and 50 f s eventually known 
as "action painting 11 , "abstract impressionism" or "abstract 
expressionism". Some of these artists, particularly Jackson 
Pollock and Franz Kline, presented an active non-objective calli- 
graphy that indeed returned to nature. Not attempting to imitate 
any specific scene the artist rather chose to become a vehicle 
for nature and become a thunderstorm, rock, sunset, growing bush, 
etc. Pollock and Kline would have disagreed with me, maybe not, 
but as I return to their works year after year the correlation 
becomes clearer. Looking at a film of Pollock working on a 40 f 
length of canvas spread flat on a low wooden deck in the middle 
of a field, wind blowing the grasses around him, sun on his head, 
reflecting into his eyes, using even stone and gravel with the 
dripped and thrown paint - it would be hard not to respond to na- 
ture. 

Pollock's spell faded by the mid-fifties but the large scale of 
the action painters continued through other styles. As works be- 
came larger they no longer were "objects" but rather "places". 
"Happenings" and a sense of environment evolved. Initially, 
these chose a line following the traditions of expressionistic 
social and psychological concern. Pop/Dada and geometric/ 
optical formalism. Content grew out of urban needs and materials 
to satisfy an establishment art market which had become big 
business. By the mid-60 f s, "Op" and "Pop" had devoured them- 
selves in a clever "vanity" market which pushed for new ideas, 
new gimmicks, with every show. Fed up, many painters left the 
gallery "scene" entirely in favor of 16 MM film-making which com- 
municated directly with a young and honest audience. Sculptors 
with their awareness of space found themselves extending their 
sensibilities more into the landscape. Rather than place a 
self-contained object out on a meadow, a fragmented work would 



Hutchinson growing mold 
at Paricutin on the fait 
lines . 



)dd- shaped, upside-down clouds 
loften greenish-black in color 
Imay mean a tornado is ahead. 
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(Continued on page 32) 
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BAKING WIT 



VIRGINIA SAMET 
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+- riplicate and beautiful of 
Yeast baking is one of the most a without a 

human arts. If a great bread disappears a iter Y ^ 

Itrace, it is hardly a failing: one easily 
|never the singer. 

. First, the yeast. Control the ^^%^™*^Z 

! ential to all living things. Be «ure that Y ^ ^ & is 

lexpected to thrive, is kept at out 85 n 

range, an oven with a PJ ^v SI kip? iS a paS or sink of water 
Light are easiest, or it may be kept in a £«" es , p ... . 

f4t at that t-p.r.tur.. Darkness and £g-».^» ~f < 

leaver ing yeast doughs with a warm, aamp www w ^ 

iough should never form a leathery skin. 

The flour used depends largely on what is being made. For 
nore delicate baking, the bran may be sifted from whole wheat 
Jflour and reserved for use in coarser baking. Breads containing 
[some soy flour brown faster and stay fresh longer. 

Yeast may be made at home and the flavor of breads using 
luch sponge, or ferment as it is called, is superior. It may be 

de indefinately using a starter reserved from the last batch, 
...d is started in this manner. One cup of starter equals one cake 
■of dried yeast, soaked in one cup of lukewarm water. 

Sponge 

3/4 pounds of potatoes, raw 

1 1/4 cups of water, boiling 

1/4 cup raw sugar 

dash of salt 

1 cake or 1 Tbsp. dried yeast, dissolved in 1 cup 

lukewarm water 

cold water 

[Peel the potatoes and grate them. Pour the boiling water over them 
land cook them until they are tender. Mix, including all the water 
Ithey were cooked in, along with the sugar and salt, with enough cold 
■water to make 3 1/4 cups altogether. When this is lukewarm, add the 
■dissolved yeast and stand in a warm place overnight. In the 
■morning, stir and save one cup of this as a starter for the next 
Ibakmg. Sterilize the container that this will be kept in and 
keep it m a cool place, but do not allow it to freeze. Make 
fresh starter often, using fresh ingredients and sterile utensil* 
(Discard any starter that looks or smells suspicious? utensils ' 

Don't allow the douah to H« £ I }°^ eth ^ brings poor results. 

riour should n ^T %££ izr^iir^iLiz; &£.- • 
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FLOI 



Rats at the University of 
Texas were fed nothing 
but "enriched" white bread, 
Two- thirds died within 
90 days* 



any proportion. 
soy flour and 
coarse- 

t^rlour^d^aSr? ^£%^^ * the bread dough is j 

Ihoney and oil will raa ke a richer br«S ?£ 6ggs ' milk < sugar or 
quickly, but which molders easiPr f 5 d - that does not go stale „ 
The water in which vegetables nave hf' 3 SUghtl * Indigestible 

b a k^ baking ^ aS W6U as any iSrSv^r T^ Sh ° Uld ^ sated or 
baking one should first make everal £* * T ° get the ^el Q f bread 
but once you get the knack, it's eLv J S , acco ^ing to rScines 
what's around the house. Fruits n »l to »ake exotic breads fVnm 
are good additions to bread doughs?"' 3 ' bean s *^s , and seeds 

anyhow': 636 *** *° 9 °° d Oner's recipes, 



White Bread 

2 cups milk, scalded 
3/4 cup oil 

1/4 cup honey 

3 eggs 



an d just good breads 



2 c ups starter or 
z cakes or THq^ — TT 

J; \^ cup S?; ciSr diSS ° 1Ved 
saU UPS Unbl -ched white flour 
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Stir together the milk <~>i i 



the salt and flour together. Gradually add to the liquid until 
the dough is stiff enough to leave the sides of the bowl. Start to 
work the dough with your hands, either still in the owl or turned 
out onto a lightly floured board. At first the dough will be sticky, 
but work it thoroughly, turning it over and over with your fingers 
until it is smooth and elastic. Oil the dough on all sides and put 
in a greased bowl that will contain twice its bulk. Cover it with 
a warm, damp cloth and put it in a warm place to rise. 

When it has doubled its bulk (approx. 1 hour) punch it down to its 
original size and let it rise again. When it has doubled, punch 
it down and shape it into three loaves. Loaves are shaped by 
rolling the dough into a rectangle and folding once horizontally, 
then folding over and back, pinching closed the open folds. 

Oil these loaves well and place into oiled bread pans. Allow 
them to rise until double in bulk, then bake in prehated 375 oven 
for about 45 minutes. Breads are done when a tap on the bottom 
sounds hollow. Cool the loaves tipped up on their sides, covered 
with a towel. 

Graham Bread 

1 1/4 cups scalded milk, cooled to lukewarm 

2 cups starter or 

2 cakes or 2 Tbsp. dry active yeast 
1/2 cup honey , 

1 Tbsp. salt 
1/4 cup oil 

4 cups graham flour 

2 cups unbleached all-purpose flour 

Stir the honey, oil and salt into the lukewarm milk until the 
honey is completely dissolved. Add the yeast mixture and salt 
along with one cup of the graham flour and beat by hand for 20 
strokes. Add the remaining flours and mix well. Turn out on a 
lightly floured board or knead in the bowl for about 10 minutes, 
or until the dough is no longer sticky. Oil the dough well and 
place it in a bowl that has also been oiled. Cover with a warm, 
damp cloth and place in a warm (85°) spot until double in bulk 
(1 to 1 1/2 hours). Punch down and let it double again (about 4 5 
minutes). Punch down and divide into two equal lumps. Shape into 
loaves and place in well-oiled 9x5x3 inch loaf pans. Let them rise 
until the dough reaches the tops of the pans and fills out the 
corners (about 1 hour) , then bake in a preheated 375° oven for 
4 5 .minutes. Brush the tops with milk, tip the loaves on their 
sides and cool covered with a towel - 

Bread recipes may also be used for puff type pastries , 
if the dough is not too coarse and heavy. The above recipes are OK* 




TAIN PACK 



Make a dough according to the recipe and k 
the dough rise once and punch it down well. Put 
place /^or at least 20 minutes, then roll it out 
about 1/8 inch thick. Oil 2/3 of this oblong we 
unoiled end over the middle third and the other 
this. Turn the dough 45° and roll it out again, 
and folding process two more times, finally roll 
1/4 inch thick. This may be cut into triangles, 
crescents, or wrapped around a filling. Fruits , 
and seeds are good in this, as well as spinach, 
This pastry should never be allowed a final risi 
chilled for 10 minutes and baked in a preheated 
to 10 minutes. 



nead well. Let 
it in a cool 

into an oblong 

11, then fold the 

oiled third over 

Repeat the rolling 

ing the dough to 
and rolled into 
nuts, conserves 

cheese or mushrooms. 

ng, but should be 

400° oven for 8 



Once you've got the knack of bread baking, experiment with 
different flours. Here's a great recipe for 

Three Grain Bread 

First, dissolve a cake of yeast in 1/3 cup of 85° potato water* 
(The fast-dissolving yeast that grocery stores has BHA added as a 
preservative, so be cautioned.) Mix in a large bowl about three 
medium potatoes, boiled and riced, 1/4 cup of oil, 1/4 cup raw 
sugar, 1/2 tsp. salt, one egg, and two cups of scalded milk. This 
should not be above 85°. Add the yeast solution, then one cup of 
unbleached white flour, and one of wholewheat and beat by hand for 
300 strokes. It should look a little like a thick cake barter. 
Let this sit for 10 minutes and rest. Then add about 2 1/2 cups 
more of wholewheat, 1/2 of rye flour, one cup of oatmeal and enough 
white or graham flour to make the dough leave the sides of the bowl 
and all stick to the spoon. Knead this on a floured board for 
ten minutes (really) until the dough is firm and elastic. 

Oil the dough and put it, covered with a warm, damp cloth, 

in a warm place to rise. Make sure it has enough room in the 

container to really double its bulk completely; if not, put it in 
two containers. 

When it has doubled in bulk (approx, 1 hour) , punch it down 
to its original size. Divide it into three even lumps. Divide 
these into three even pieces and roll and braid them, tucking the 
uneven ends under. These can be baked in an oiled loaf pan, or on 
a cookie sheet that has been generously oiled and sprinkled with 
corn meal. If you want a smooth, hard crust, brush on a beaten egg 
now. If you want a soft, rich crust, brush the loaves with milk 
as soon as they come out of the oven. [cant, on p. 76) 
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- ORGANIC JEWELRY - 



No prices in advance 
No quantity orders 
If you want an organic beau- 
tiful thing, write me about 
yourself, and if I like you, 
I might even send something • 
and if you like it, you can 
even pay for it. 
Soil! 

Davie Brightbill 
P0 Box 1074 
Perrine, Fla. 
33157 
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ZONE A This area closest 
lo your center of gravity should 
be filled with the heaviest 
things you are taking along 

ZONE B This middle area 
farther away from your center 
of gravity should be filled 
with the medium weight 
objects 

ZONE C This area farthest 
away from your center of 
gravity should be filled with 
the lightest things, as this is the 
place where any excess 
weight tries to pull you 
over backwards 

When loading your bag lay it 
flat with the mouth of the 
bag towards you ZONE A is 
now on the bottom. Place 
the heaviest objects in the bag, 
keeping them up towards the 
mouth of the bag. When you 
have filled ZONE A, fill 
ZONE B with the next heaviest 
objects. Last, fill ZONE C with 
the lightest things. 
After you have filled your bag 
and closed it, if it is not 
full, tie some cord around it, 
to keep your load high and 
forward, so if will not shift 
around when you are walking. 
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CAMPING EQUIPMEN 



by KILL § SALLY FREEMAN 

Time was when car campe 
sinewy fro, trudging ski ^ <— f/ kids 
enough to stand, woul loai p 



*- *5rSRS £&£» 



Boston matrons 
they were old 
; and tent for Dolly C p p 
shire air. No more, jjot 

ei r 
an 




s with the price 

roast a hot dog. uo^Vnarlciiifi 

reason for bacKpacKing 

fnne that inspires ».- 

-ck that may weigh 



That's one 
Another reason 



me 



and slosh through bogs under a pacK tn -/ -^ r 

much as I) is the ^ew from the top whicn . ^ ^ ^^ ^^ 
camp anywhere choose an ^ ^^ yQUrself 

P day fn'he wood! wifh little to depend on but you 



carries his house 
He need not wai 
even to a trail 



We 
where we judged no one 

have no specific goal - like 



your 

his back has the most frei 
i line, reserve space, keep 
have spent days bushwhacking 
had entered for ten years 

a shelter - 



on 
in 



to scramble over rocks 

as 
ever 
sound 
sees. I can 
ept for a 
against a lew 
own resources. 

The hiker who 
dom of any camper. 

a schedule or 
vi ruin country 
You can do that if you 

t,Klt SpackIng Ch does not require extraordinary skill or strength. 
and little money after the original outlay for equipment Childrc 
down to nursling age can participate, and good hiking and campii 
can be reached in less than an hour's drive from most major citil 

However, because camping is accessible and attractive to 
increasing numbers of people, questions of ecology and personal 

• have become urgent. Accounts of lost, frostbitten or 
exposed campers, or ones who fell off cliffs, starved or got eater 
up by bears - or shot at by hunters who thought they were bears - 
have' become frequent. To say nothing of theft, and vandalism in 
the wilderness. 

Here are a few rules to bear in mind. 

First about garbage: if you packed it in, pack 



ng 



it out. 
remember, 



is 



Unless, of course, it's combustible. And plastic, 
v i rtually immortal . 

Then, about soap: the exhilarating bath you take upstream 
can be ruinous for the waters downstream. Suds yourself, clothei 
and dishes on dry land, carrying water to rinse. 

And fires: open fires for cooking are a potential fire ha- 
zard. Also, with the increasing number of campers there is a 
growing risk of disrupting the ecology by gathering dead trees 
and limbs to burn. Blowdown is necessary for several reasons: 

helps prevent erosion, serves as a cover for animals and, most 
importantly, it eventually decomposes into soil. It is better to 

ry a portable stove, but if you must use fires, keep them 
small and douse them with sand or water. 

And personal safety: be sure to carry a first aid kit and 
know how to use it. Snake bite kits are a must for all but 
hikers in the Northeast. Learn to use a compass and prepare vour- 

Lf with some basic reading before you take to the hills The 
two most reliable primers I know of are the Bcu, Scout Handbook 

.25 at your local Boy Scout Trading Post), which provides clear 
r^£lwi?; S l , n v baS1 c C "" 1pcr " ft ' and Colin Fletcher's The CompU 
r u nOP ^? 8 ' I 6 " 951 ' a comprehensive handbook for 

man'' approach * £ enerali ^s and "the old woods- 

lastly, invest in the best equipment you can afford , Not 

Itrlil, an^Tin ™ ** l ° n * run » ^ "II help 

. and chills - or a real catastrophe if 



'rices run 



only is the finest 
you avoid sprains , 
you are a rock climber. 

ahrtiit- t-hu c-..n„ ^ , c reason or anntho>- n, 

^>out the sane except where indicated. 

Gu^dj. should be one of the dT.il buuks NiL 

rti7 the only guide 1 know of which LS^? 1118 Ubrary 
ment, gives names »and addresses of ?■■ *• an com P ares equip- 

N Street N1V, Washington, n r- , nfnr 

a fine catalog, givinc si'mi i oTr • 
Eastern Mountai n sgort, , tt S1 tl 1 " "formation is 
Commonwealt h Ave. . bo.st^A! 3 !? n « equipment 
comprehensii the PATC Guide/ 



'our 

ices unu i_uui|jaieb cl(u- 

suppliers. Write PATC, 1718 
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free from 
retailer) , JJfc 
ineir coverage is more 
details for tents, packs"^! p™- u tables and construc- 
The handsomest catalog [i v ' ■ gS and down clothes. 

Berkeley, Cal! SA7VL "rE"* ° Ut by s ^ Hut^ lfcl^ 
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quality, 
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erra Designs 
94 7 1Q" 

ovTfT jackets and shell 
nice on a coffee 



have 



looks 



equipment is high 
looking models 
mes and addresses of 
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Alpine Designs, formerly Alp Sport, PO Box 1081, 3235-45 
Prairie Ave., Boulder, Colorado 80302, is a small company gone 
big time. They make excellent packs, pack bags , sleeping bags , 
tents and down clothes. Straightforward presentation with close- 
up black and white photographs that give you a good idea of how 
the equipment actually looks. 

Holubar, 1975 30th St., Boulder, Colorado, makes probably the 
finest sleeping bags you can buy. Also great down clothing. This 
is a small company 'which has stayed small. Mailing address is 
Box 7, Boulder 80302* Expensive. 

With Colorado Outdoor Sports (formerly Gerry) PO Box 5544, 
Denver, Colorado 80217, Madison Avenue takes to the woods. Their 
packs and tents are very good, but beware the hard sell. Catalog 
devotes considerable space to His and Her equipment. But the 
tent diagrams are useful. Black and white photographs are not 
close-up to show details, 

Recreational Equipment Inc. , 1525 11th Ave. , Seattle, Wash. 
9 8122, has everything for everybody, from equipment to charter 
flights and a guide school. This is a cooperative organization 
which makes and sells a wide variety of equipment, but one wishes 
they were more selective, 

Kelty Pack Inc., PO' Box 3645, 1807 Victory Blvd., Glendale, 
Cal. 91201, originated the pack frame and they are still the 
best. The thin catalog covers packs and accessories only. 

The North Face, 308 Columbus Ave., San Francisco 94133, makes 
and sells sleeping bags, packs and tents. The catalog is interest- 
ing because of its long descriptions. 

Camp Trails, 3920 W* Clarendon Ave., Phoenix, Arizona 85019, 
makes packs and tents for the economy-minded, offering a wide 
range of styles and sizes. 

Himalayin Industries, 80 7 Cannery Row PO Box 9 50, Monterey, 
Cal. 93940, makes pack frames and pack bags that look good, but 
I haven't tested them. 

Peter Lirnmer and Sons, Intervale, New Hampshire 03845, is a 
family- owned business devoted to old world craftsmanship. They 
sell assorted backpacking gear and custom made boots that are 
very well designed. 

Bishop f s Ultimate Outdoor Equipment, 6802 Millwood Road, 
Bethesda, Md. 20034, is strictly for serious backpackers. The 



made by Everest moun- 
Good drawings and diagrams 



tent designs, which are excellent, were 
taineer Barry Bishop who ought to know. 
Expensive but Ultimate. 

Frostline, PO Box 1378, Boulder, Colorado 80302, makes do-it- 
yourself kits for lightweight equipment: tents, sleeping bags , 
and down clothing. Much depends upon your sleight-of-hand, but 
the undertaking is not easy as it looks and the quality leaves 
something to be desired. Reasonable* 

Thomas Black and Sons, 930 Ford Street, Ogdensburg, New York 
13669, offers a cross -section of serviceable equipment which in- 
cludes car camping gear. 

This article is first in a series on lightweight camping 
gear . 




MOUNTAIN PACK 







THE HIGHLINE 




High on a Canadian ice face, in the frigid recesses of a Mt. Washington 
gully, from the sandstone of Utah to the pink granite of Mi. McKinle* These 
are the places where our equipment has been tested and developed. 

With this, our first, catalog we offer items which not only function superbly, 
but are a delight to the eyes as we II . 

Durability has been built in, using the finest materials with painstaking 
attention to structural detail and as a result I stand behind all our products. 
Any item that is defective will be immediately replaced. 

Caution; If bright, bold colors are not your trip, be forwarned. The High 
Line is offered ONLY in color combinations ranging from bright to dazzling. 



/PETER CARMAN 

M71 riOSSY BROOK R». y 
^HIGH FALLS iN-Y- 12MMD 
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>m Home Gleanings 

compiled by the Ladies 
of the First Universalis! 
Church of Bryan , Ohio. 
1903. 
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ANIMAL CRA CKERS 

by Ellen S. Jaffe 

"Animal Crackers and Cocoa to dri "J> „ 
that is the finest of sappers, I tftmK. 

do with breakfast... foods children can prepare for themselves.,. 
etc. I welcome your questions and suggestions .. .we d like peopl< 
to begin sharing recipes and answering each others problems. 



In this first column, right at the beginning, 
the old belief that "Things that are sweet are 
In today's society, dessert becomes a temp tat i 

hoice between good and evil. One gives in 
stoically abstains and wins a mental gold star 
one, even for people who want to lose weight, 
important. And pastries, cakes and confection 
and sawdust with artificial coloring. Fruits, 
grain flours, and spices can all go into makin 
nourishing as well as enjoyable. These desser 
for children to help make. 
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Sometimes the proof of a cake--or any dish—is its appeal to 
people who are unfamiliar with it. 

Here is an old-European recipe invented by my great- grandmother , 
who had tremendous gusto but didn't have the patience to roll 
dough thin enough for strudel. She lived to her 90\s, and l was 
fortunate to know her for a long time; children today miss havinj 
this old-world Universal Grandmother. My mother learned to cool 
by matching her take "a handful of this. ..a little of that.- 
bo- - JbLLi LAKES : 
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This article is the first in a series on groovy places to live. 



IMAGE 0F A WEW 
HOMELAND 



NEW ZEALAND 

by Dane and Mary Frances Archer 

There are few paradises. Most are confined, at least in 
Western culture, to the minds of men. But their scarcity has not 
evaporated the Utopian dreams of man and, for a willing handful, 
passage into new worlds is still possible. 

We spent a year in New Zealand, and are now nearing the 
anniversary of our return to America- Although we think of 
ourselves as anything but sentimental, there have been moments 

of our life on the other side of the earth have come 

strength and in their hold over 



when images 

upon us, overwhelming in their 

our emotions. 

We lived in New Zealand's 
North and South Islands form a 
than the state of California. 



North Island. Together, the 
long rectangle a little smaller 
In the North, undulating hills are 
mantled by impossibly green fields and snow-capped volcanoes tap 
the same subterranean warmth which feeds thermal pools; 60 million 
sheep graze and grow fat, and their lambs spring down hillside 
meadows one hour before sunset. Winter snows fall only in the 
mountains. Beaches are sandy with good surf in the East, rocky 
with staggeringly long waves in the West; and no point in New 
Zealand is more than 80 miles from the sea. 

In the entire archipelago, which is two-and- one-half times 
the size of New York State, there are less than three million peo- 
ple. There are places where men have never walked. 

The South Island is less pastoral and more given to natural 
drama. A spine of Alps runs the length of the island down to 
Fiordland, where the sea spikes inland between precipitous moun- 
tains whose sides disappear beneath the water. Rambling sheep 
stations nestle in the sweeping plains of the coastal East. 

When New Zealand is known, it is generally for her incom- 
parable beauty. But for those whose minds are too urban to exor- 
cise large numbers of people, there are also immaculate cities. 
Auckland, the largest, is the size of Boston. Wellington, the 
beautiful harbor city; Christchurch , the most English city; and 
Dunedin, further South, are all half Auckland 1 s size. 

Nine in ten of New Zealand f s people are white, and either 
Anglo-Saxon or North European. The other New Zealanders were 
the first New Zealanders: the Polynesian Maori. Although time and 
the cities are smoothing away differences, New Zealand is still 
a land where two cultures exist- -each is, in many ways, mysterious 
to the other. The whites are nuclear, the Maori are extended; the 

communal; the white New Zealanders 
some Maori who know that their 
fields, rocks, hills, and fogs for 



the Maori 
there are 
among the 



whites independent , 
came 200 years ago , 
families have lived 
at least 2000 years . 

There are almost no apartments in New Zealand. The country 
has grown with a passion for open space, and for single-family 
dwellings. We lived in a house in Hamilton, a city on the Waikato 
River with about 60,000 people. Around our home grew a lemon 
tree, a grapefruit tree, grapes, peaches, and nectarines. 

To challenge the grass around our house, we were given a 
free lamb. He began his life upon our laps, cat-size and cat-warm 
before one of the house's three fireplaces. But as he tamed our 
green paddock, he grew to massive proportions. At the end, his 
bulk was colossal; and was sheathed in a lush pile of seven-inch 
wool. He remained as he was born-he may have been the only 
uncastrated, unshorn, and undocked ram lamb in the North Island. 

He courted any female who entered our yard. His approach 
consisted of charging the girl or woman, head down, with all of 
his 200 pounds. He generally knocked them over. The charming 
trick, however, must have been resistible, for he remained wife- 
less. 

When he arrived home late at night, he would gallop, shaking 

the ground, to our front gate. Barely concealing his reproach, 
he would lean his head against us with un-ram-like gentleness. 
And during the year we had him, to the astonishment of the town, 
he answered to the name ,! 0rlon M . 

New Zealand is a socialized country and the arriving Ameri- 
cans cannot avoid noticing features of what seems to be a more 
humane civilization. There is no poverty in the American sense of 
the word, no slums, almost no violent crime. New Zealanders live 
longer than Americans; their children die less often at birth than 
do American children; and medical care is free. There is almost 
no unemployment; any family can buy their own home; housing is 
considerably superior. Every mother- -rich or poor- -is given a sti- 
pend for each of her children, and the stigma of receiving is 
erased. Taxes are substantial, but they pay for the needs of 
life and not for the tools of death. 

Real or premature, the perception that America is in decline 
has spurred new interest in the South Pacific. With Australia, 
New Zealand offers the image of a land uncrippled by iniquity, 
unraped by avarice, unburdened by a gargantuan and paranoid mili- 
tary madness (militarily, New Zealand is a Fenwick with peer) , and 
innocent--at least so far—of trenchant hatreds. 

The image is, in good measure, honest. When Americans ar- 
rive in New Zealand, they find that many of the faults of life in 
America are vanished. When we arrived, we felt joy and a free 
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There is more to vegetarian- 
ism than merely leaving 
meat out of your diet. I 
think it would be quite en- 
lightening if you would 
look into Natural Hygiene. 
It is a system of ,T As 
man is, so should he eat," 
If we agree that the body 
is the temple for the soul, 
is it not our duty to al - 
low our bodies to function 
normally. It takes very 
little to do this, and if 
someone would ask me how 
T would sum up the system, 
I would say, M Eat raw, or- 
ganic if possible, fruits 
vegetables and nuts in 
right combinations. " Of 
course, it goes much far- 
ther than that bat the sim- 
plicity is shocking. 

We too are. decentralizing 
and moving on to better 
things. I am so enthused 
about Natural Hygiene and 
Truth that 1 hope you will 
look past my letter and on 
into Hygiene. For health 
and well-being and Ahimsa. 

We are Vegans (Spanish for 
plain or grassy land) . Vie 
use no animal products at 
all and miss them not. We 
respect the right of all 
living creatures and try to 
extend this as far as possi- 
ble, with the quote, M Do 
Unto Others. . . fl 

We have found also through 
Veganish ways and Natural 
Hygiene that leaving all 
animal foods out of our 
diet, we added our 4<£ worth 
to the stopping of the ex- 
ploitation of animals for 
no reason. We do not need 
their bodies or M by products" 
and we are healthier without 
them. 
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uch deficiencies in our 
hus in our systems. 
Growth retardation, delayed 
healing of wounds and develop- 
ment of chronic diseases such 
as athersclerosis are all 
caused by lack of zinc. 



Trisha, my wife, makes 

I. We grind our own 
flour and use no animal 
product to make it. It is 
dyn 

If you would like to know 
more about practical Vegaism, 

i tc. We arc anxious to 
talk to people who are into 

what we are and can share 

what we know. 

Or you can write: Jay Din- 
shah, Box H, Malaga , N.J. 
08328, and ask about Natu- 
ral Hygiene and Veganism 
§ Gandhism, fie will be 
more than happy to corres- 
pond. If you like you 
may tell him that T referred 
you to him. 

I f you are interested in 
Natural Hygiene and the 
American Natural Hygiene 
Society, write: Dr. Vir- 
ginia Vetrano, c/o Dr. 
Sheton's Health School, 
P.* 1277, San Antonio, 

78206. 

Enclosed is a copy of Hy- 
gienic Review and a copy 
of Ahimsa, a monthly ma- 
gazine that Jay puts out 
ry month. 

Good luck to you. Hope we 
heere from you. For now. 
Yours in Ahimsa § health, 
Mark § Trisha 
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patriate. warranted toll. Many New Zealanders 

The image takes an "f^rante^ to as isolated from what 

put down their own country as a backw ate ^^ ^ 

the ' V ZT l£ere T ™r a e particularly in the first few months of 

our ar^al when we shared those feelings. At nights, our wind*, 
w^uid^tc^'the'fl^e-light of our fireplace, and spar kle darkly 
like anthracite. There were only stars on the other side. And 
we knew ourselves to be on the precipice; the last frontier of the 
civilized world, one remove from an unpopulated space. It was an 
unnerving feeling, but one from which we recovered. 

New Zealand offers a viable new life, a new homeland for 
brave enough to want one. It took us four months to overcome 
American- ness enough to feel a part of New Zealand. By then, 
were able to see the almost unlimited futures offered hy New 
Zealand: there are farms to be run, children to be raised, seas 
to be swum, mountains to be lived in, and people to befriend. 

There are also conservations to be secured. New Zealanders 
would like to industrialize, in hopes of winning for herself what 
America has: enterprise, initiative, diversity, central heating, 
and electric can-openers. The great issue of her future is whether 
or not New Zealand can win these things while escaping the great 
sores of American life: corruption of the environment, introduc- 
tion of aggrandizement, and the encouragment of self-interest in 
what has been a very communally-oriented society. If planned 
development is not possible, New Zealand ought to reconsider 
ther "Americanizing" is really something to be desired. But 
whether she will or not is a separate question. 

At the end of a year's stay, we left New Zealand for America. 
Leaving was in part involuntary- -the selective service ordered. a 
physical. Returning, we came through Canada. Our first sight of 
an American city was of Albany, New York. We had forgotten, over 
a year's time, how truly ugly America could be. 

Before leaving, we managed to find- a game farm for Orion, 
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DR. SOLTANOFF 



(Creator of Biopractic** in America) 

(Dr. Soltanoff does not prescribe or diagnose. He reports 
on various fields of health including chiropractic, osteopathy, 
nutrition, yoga, homeopathy, medicine, etc. He is director of 
the Soltanoff Chiropractic Office in New York with a staff of 
six and has a part-time office in West Hurley, N.Y. He is a 
member of the N.Y. Academy of Sciences.) 

DANGER, DANGER EVERYWHERE! or THE PERILS OF ICE CREAM 

It was not so long ago that I felt like a "lone voice in the 
wilderness 11 trying to make known some of the dangers inherent in our 
environment, particularly in the areas of food and drink. Now this 
has all changed and our past efforts, although worthwhile, seem feeble 
indeed compared to the spate of books and articles in today's news- 
papers, magazines, journals, radio, TV, etc., so. ..onward § upward! 

"In the old days" when ice cream was made of whole eggs, milk 
and sugar and then laboriously cranked in the old home freezer by 
hand, a service of ice cream was an occasional family treat which 
didn't do much harm. 

Today, in this mass-producing synthetic age, it is quite another 
matter. Nowadays, there is a very good possility that you're treating 
your family to another poison if you buy a cheap supermarked product 
or the cheaper brand of ice cream carried by your local candy store 
or ice cream parlor. 

Ice cream manufacturers are not required by law to list the 
additives used in the making of ice cream. Chemical additives are 
much less expensive than the real thing so that the manufacturers 
usually take the path of least resistance to higher profits. Con* 
sequently, the majority of cheaper prepacked (especially 1/2 gallon 
and gallon) ice creams are synthetic from start to finish. 

Laboratory analyses have shown the following: 

1. DIETHYL GLUCOL - a cheap chemical that is used as an 
emulsif ier to substitute for eggs. It is identically the 
same chemical used in anti-freeze and in paint remover. 

2. P IPEROilAL - extensively used as a substitute for vanilla. 

This is widely utilized by exterminators as a chemical to kill lice, 

3. ALDEHDE C17 - used to flavor cherry ice cream. This is an 
inflammable liquid which is used in aniline dyes, plastics 
and rubber. 

4. ETHYL ACETATE - used to give ice cream a pineapple flavor. 

It is used as a cleaner for leather and textiles. Its vapors 
are a cause of chronic lung, heart and especially liver damage 
to those employed in these two industries. 

5. BUTYRALDEHYDE - used to give ice cream various nut- like flavors . 
It is one of the common ingredients of rubber cement. 

6. AMYL ACETATE - used to give ice cream a banana flavor . It is 
used commercially as an oil paint solvent. 

7. BENZYL ACETATE - used to give ice cream its strawberry flavor. 
It is used as a nitrate solvent. 

The next time you f re tempted by a luscious- looking sundae, 
think of s a mixture of anti-freeze, oil paint, paint remover, 

nitrate solvent, leather cleaner and lice killer; you may not find 
it quite so appetizing, 

Your best bet for a palatable , safe ice cream is to: 

1. either make it yourself, under controlled conditions or 

2, buy it in your local health food store where it is usually 
made with safe ingredients, such as honey and true fruit 
flavors without artificial flavors, colorings, synthetics 
or white sugar. 

Thomas A. Edison once made a very profound statement which is 
worth repeating: 

"The doctor of the future will give no medicine, but will 
interest his patients in the care of the human frame, in diet, 
and in the cause and prevention of disease." 

Today's doctor of chiropractic is vitally interested in tf the 
care of the human frame" - the spinal column and the nervous system 

in pa rticular. , 

* D * c • doctor ot Chiropractic 
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Biopractic - Nutrition and Chiropractic combined. 



|A six-year survey conducted by 
jPenn State University has found 
that only one person in 1,000 
escapes malnutrition despite 
the fact that we eat 1,500 
[pounds of food a year* 
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beautifully P acK ^' r p q c F n AND EMBALMED ruuu also t u e w e _ t 

SPRAYED, WAXED, PROCESSED ANU QN THE BODY- also the best way s 




discuss with you « c . ""SJfriMiNlZED, D^Ks FOODS 
beautifully P"ked, but D EV™ 1 £D "FOODLESS FOODS 

cPDAY^n WAXED PRQCESbtD i™ u ^ rcrT nK THE BODY- aiso uic u 
SUCH Y A D CUmA?ivE AND HARMFU L Kg gt ON W y APPR0ACHINC A 

to "beat the epical establistoe SURVIVAL , 

TIME WHERE IT IS A QUESTION ur n 

y^jnzAOlLloffl 

a ithout charge. Only your 
CYour questions are anSW ^ ed ,^ will be published to identify 
initials plus your town or « / name and ad dress must be 
your reply; but the reader s i ^ best t0 answer ^ 

given when writing to us. we 
questions sent in.) 



HOW TO REMOVE POISON SPRAYS 
FROM FRUITS & VEGETAHES 

-Most farmers spray their 
vegetables and fruits with 
poisonous sprays to destroy 
and ward off pests. Since 
a spray might be washed a- 
way by rain, they are mixed 
with oil, which makes them 
impervious to water. There 
tore, washing fruits and 
vegetables with water alone 
does not remove the ar- 
senic, lead, nicotin™ 
etc. — 
PROGRAM TO H^.P- 

(1) Soak the produce 
briefly, uncut , in a 
dishpan of cold wate 
with a handful of sa 

(2) Rinse in cold wa 
ter . 

FOR A MORE THOROU GH 

METHOD : 

Follow the above pro 

cedure with a spray- 
removing solution of 

1% HCL, available at 

your druggist or sur 

cal supply dealer, a 

follows: 

(1) Mix one ounce of 

chemically pure hydr 

chloric acid (HCL) 

thoroughly into thre 
quarts of water . It 
best to keep this 
spray remover in an 
earthenware crock or 
large glass jar . 

(ZJ After you have 

rinsed the vegetable 

in clear cold water, 

them in the solution 

hydrochloric acid fo 

five minutes , 

(3) Then rinse again 

clear water, 

--The above procedur 

is worthwhile when tne 



* +hfl srtvnrate of a "routine" treatment of 
' SyTlS" LrllX f t c? C ve1e?arU n , who is in excellent 
healtn without any real physical problems, should not have any 
need for periodic fasts. 

City life and civilization being what they are most of us do 
on occa ion go off the deep end - foodwise - and so feel stuffed, 
bloated, and jaded - and sometimes lose our appetite for food, 
These, then, would be the signals for a complete physical and 
physiological rest (fast) for a day or two. 

The following books, all in paperback, contain additional de- 
tailed information: 

Ehrets - MUCUSLESS DIET 

Ehrets - RATIONAL FASTING 

Carleton Wades - THE NATURAL WAY TO HEALTH THROUGH. CONTROLLEI 

FASTING. 
Herbert Shelton - FASTING CAN SAVE YOUR LIFE 

If you cooperate in right living as these authors advocate, 
you are bound to improve in your mental and physical outlook. 

Is the nutritional value of food enhanced when cooked quickly 
m a pressure cooker? T .A., Spring Valley, N.Y. 

Food which is correctly cooked under pressure is likely to be 
njarginallj more nutritious than food which is boiled or steamed. 

J c biotlcs take note!) Special care is needed to observe 
^oEt!cJ S ! cookin f time recommended by the manufacturer. The 

Why cook your fruits and vegetables in the first t>l a r P ? fTM* 

&3S5 r changes tL ^ssTfrS^gSi^: sSriiSjr 

answer .any health qieJtioS! 8 th " e P a P erbac ^ books help 

R.N. Walker - RAW VEGETABLE JUICES (What's Missing in your Body) 
R.N. Walker - DIET AND SALAD SUGGESTIONS 

Catherine Elwood - FEEL LIKE A MITT mw r«.v 

sprouting t n A ul m (the ch *Pter on 

really'^rrhwhile)' 15 ^ 551011 ° n ™^ ^ 
The authors' food suggestion *n 
\l e \l> ""Polluted air, exef and^es/^ 1 ^ ^ination, lots of 

iLp L X X ° U fee1 ' "dually in sSort lh C * n * ake a decided difference 
■c&uV"*™^ Effect on ^t^ h ^^^> i which 




PUBLIC PREFERS 

RET UPilABLE CONTAINERS 

Will the public buy its beverages in re t U m 
able, n,c«ey-back containers to help in the 
fight aRainet litter and pollution? ihSLti* 
are they will. One of the country's «w? 
breweries, the Blitz Veinhard Co^any f p^f „ 
Oregon has been promoting the sal for [*££** 
in returnable bottles. The coneys n l*eul 
test has dwonstrated that the publi Iml^ 
its part to help solve the environmental crti 
As a result of the colony's test/Sles I??*' 
in returnable bottles increased 2 S ° °f beer 
during the first eight months tfthL° P \ 
metropolitan Portland, „hii e sales J i in 
non-ratumable bottled wfradotn U Jer^? 



New A SH marketlne test *« taki«e pl«ce in 
lUter^r^ *? Pe ™^vania where a new anti- 
Rhein^idt lm ' ble bottle ha ° been introduced. 

ab le, mon^ ltT nd to thtr Paction of return- 
that Oregon has Cantainers to th * sane degree 



a 



Snite m ^^nt, 1 9 00 L Street N.W., 
-> u, » Washington, D.C. 20036) 
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SOME BASIC READING 

A required reading list could stretch for pages and pages, 
and we hope readers will help us keep it growing. Below we have 
noted just a few to start you off* 

THE POISONS IN YOU R FOOD by William Longgood is published 
by P yramid Books in pa gSibauK and lH available in most health 
food stores for $.95. POISONS IN YOUR FOOD by Ruth Winter is 
another book which covers the same material* If this magazine 
and maybe rapping with friends is your introduction to health 
foods and why, this is the book to read. These books are shockers 
and provide non-stop reading. I can't imagine anyone finishing 
either book and continuing to eat plastic food - unless he is 
suicidal. 

LET'S COOK IT RIGHT AND LET'S EAT RIGHT TO KEEP FIT, both 
by Adelle Davis, are now out in paperback, available at health 
food stores for $1.25 or thereabout. Adelle Davis is a nutritionist 
who has popularized and dramatized the whole issue of foods for 
health. I think her advice must be taken with a grain of salt. 
(For instance, she overencourages vitamin use; is not particularly 
concerned with organic foods; and I feel her heavy emphasis on 
liver, where toxins accumulate, without equal stress on "organic 11 
liver, is mistaken to say the least.) But it does give the tyro 
a nudge in the right direction. Of the two, LET f S COOK IT RIGHT 
is the more helpful -- good to have in any cookbook library, 
plastic as well as organic* 

* Apropos of cookbooks, Beatrice T rum Hunte r's THE NAT URAL 

FOOLS COOKBOOK is a classic' of its kind. Includes vegetarian 
meals , a comprehensive section on organ meats. Recipes for 
crackers, soups and breads are especially good — cookie recipes 
I find somewhat masochistic. In the back is a very useful list 
of places where you can mail order foods and appliances. 
Published by Simon & Schuster. Paperbacks sold at your health 
food store. 

HOW TO GROW VEGETABLES AND FRUITS BY THE ORGANIC METHOD. 
Published by the Rodale Press. J.I. Rodale was the first word 
in organic gardening in this country, and this book - encyclopedia 
actually - is the last word on the subject. 

THE HOME VEGETABLE GARDEN, Cornell Extension Bulletin 1191, 
free to New York State residents, is a concise pamphlet which 
will start you off very nicely if you disregard the advice on 
chemicals. 

YOU ARE ALL SANPAKU by Sakurazawa Nyoiti (Ohsawa) is 
published by Award Books and available at health food stores for 
75C. This is a very persuasive introduction to macrobiotics, 
and there is sufficient information to start you off on the diet. 
However, proceed with caution. Be the more conservative about 
diet change the more white-sugar, white-flour, coke and hot-dog 
oriented your present diet is. 

Euell Gibbons books are now available in paperback field 
editions at $2.95. The information and presentation is delightful. 
flTaurmc tthf mtt.h fi^pfiP^T .g , his first book, covers 60-odd wildings 
commonly found in bog, field, and suburban lot. Moreover, there 
are gourmet recipes. £TAT,ktnq thf pR ALTHFUL her bs gives information 
on what to do with herbs after you have bought or gathered them. 
The work he has done in analyzing nutritional content of so many 
plants is, as far as I know, a unique contribution to the field. 
Drawings of both these books aren't too helpful. STALKING THE 
BLUE-EYED SCALLOP, third in this trilogy, discusses, as one might 
expect, food to be gathered at the seashore. 

PERIODICALS 

ENVIRONMENT is published ten times a year by the Committee 

for Environmental Information, 438 N. Skinker Boulevard, St. Louis, 

Missouri. 63130. The $8.50 you pay is more than worth it. Contains 

scholarly articles by scientists relating to environmental problems. 

One finishes an issue with the sinking feeling that there's no where 

U:o go! 

ORGANIC GARDENING published monthly by Rodale Press, 33 East 
Minor Street, Emmaus , Pa. 18049 at $5.85 a year. Indispensable 
to gardeners. There's nothing like it. Rodale also has an organic 
book club well worth your consideration. 

WIN is a good bi-weekly published by the War Resisters League. 
Subscriptions are $5.00. Write them for a back issue of August, 
1969, devoted to Ecology. 339 La£aye,tU St., NY , NV 10012 





NOTE - thtz> method o£ 
/ttmovtng poison ApfiayA 
U not totally e^ectXve 
and vottt havt littlz 
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uohick ab&otib poi&onA 
ft/torn tkd &oil through- 
out tkz<Lti &y&tzm t a 
vzny good stzaAon to 
zat onty oKqanlt 
cafisiotA 6 potato&6. 



fruits or vegetables are 
badly coated with poi- 
sonous sprays — 
THE SAME SOLUTION can be 
used for four or five 
days . 

SHOULD A LITTLE of the 
HCL remain on the vege- 
tables , it will do no 
harm. In this weak so- 
lution, it is practi- 
cally the same as is nor- 
mally in the stomach. 
PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS : 
JTj Exercise caution in 
mixing. HCL can burn. 
(2) A deep and narrow 
kettle, rather than a 
flat and long one, is 
usually more efficient* 
NOTE: There are also 
commercially available 
preparations at Health 
Food Stores which claim 
to be used for this 
purpose . 
REFERENCES : 
THE GRAPE CURE, by Jo- 
hanna Brandt, ABOUT RAW 
JUICES, by Lust. 

CANCER VICTIMS AND FRIENDS, 
INC. L.I. Chapter, One Onon- 
daga PI., Jericho, N.Y. 
11753, has made this infor- 
mation available as a public 
service* We do not endorse 
or recommend, nor do we have 
any commercial affiliation. 





Charcoal dangerous indoors 

The dinger of burning charcoal bri- 
quette* indoors has led It* a proposed 
frdcrat regulation requiring Horning 
label* on charcoal pack . 

Recently, Dr. HoOii S. Ingi^ 

Health < r. warned that 

indoor burning ran retail m carbon nmn 
leatlt, \h 
ire safe to use out 
: uiijde, when there \t 
ilv limit ad v.-riiilaljon. the rarbon 
»ed by burning 

He xposcd to carbon 

prolonged |»< 

[aches, dizzy spell*, 

mental depre* 

irritability, circulatory impairment 

•th The gti la invisible, odor* 

I and Drug Administra- 
tion said that if ,| persom 
Ji»-d from ntch p after 
burm. 

boaJ 

lei tlw proposed FDA regulation*. 
charcoal hrirturtics and charcoal in other 
forms would require packaging labels 
rig: 
*Wai death if used in- 

or in rrmfinrr! area* due to for- 
mation of carb»n monoxide." 

rhc FDA laid cominents on the pro 
roaulaiion thoold be submitted 
promptly t< ring Clerk. Depart- 

merit of Health, Fclmation. and Welfare, 
Room 6-62. 5600 Ftshen Lane. Rockville, 
Maryland 20852. 
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Friends, 
Real I d phc- 

unena] Wltig Susan's 

1 i fe I I vm doctors grud- 
gingly conceded it win 
ad brow- knit per 

xion that never had 
th lung specia I 1st 

d an orthopedic surgeon) 
seen a lung and femur heal 
so rapidly ~- 8 weeks pro- 
• s in 

So much for our news. 
Be 

ib Drennan t 
Bridgehampton, N.Y. 
11932 
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(Stanley Fine, 
the Real Ones 



HOW TO HAVE YOUR FOOD 
owner of Bio-Organic 
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see: Stores, Some of 
hin?s U £or ,l potential dealers and consumer; 
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For a long time 
as we are alive, there is "i*rr: t ~ e y. en w hen our 
tionally and P^^L^ty and desire to improve it. 
isfactory, we have the capacity . nopera tive, or we are nu L ln c 
drive, even when it ^ ^""i^. uJes throughout our existence 
with it, continues to inf luence our i 
(A rat trapped in a sealed wall win 
until he finds one or dies. J 



that as io n „ 
? urv ive emo 8 
is not unsat. 
And this 
not in 



increasingly search for an open- 



be one strong underlying 
food contamination. 



reason for my long 



in 



ang 

This drive has to 
standing concern about 

„t +Mc enrt related to eating foods that 
My first awarenes J p ^ ht thl ^°^ eating raw instead of cooked 
would not increase my weight, and to e?^ 11 * nrofessionn l 

food In my davs on the road (I am still active as a proiessional 
musician), I would order cottage cheese instead of potatoes cole slav 
instead of cooked string beans; white bread was out Pj»itive as 
th< Lrst efforts obviously were, I found no affirmation of them 

any of my personal associations. 

I progressed to avoiding processed foods and white sugar. 
Carlton Fredericks was an early guiding light, and I followed his 

igrams religiously whenever I was in New York. I did know a few 
people who ate "health foods" at that time, but considered them to 
od hinking back now, I would consider them foolish.) At that time 

(middle 50'sj Fredericks strongly disparaged health food stores and 
the notion of health foods, 

I progressed thence to avoiding additives in foods: first pre- 
servatives, then coloring and flavoring. As these chemicals were 
added to pet f oord , I began to avoid them for my cats also* This 

roach lasted for the next few years, during which time I began to 
add more and more raw vegetables to my diet and switch from sugar sub- 
stitutes to raw sugar. I had smoked for eight years, but quit cold 

tcr reading an article in CONSUMER REPORTS which graphically 
dexcribed how inhaled cigarette smoke gradually destroy the pulmonary 
system . 

In 1966, I read THE JUNGLE, by Upton Sinclar and have not eaten 
me • ish » nor fowl, nor used leather products since. My motives 

re are are humanitarian, but as a side benefit, my health and budge 
have benefited greatly. In my opinion, even organically grown 
meat and fowl are questionable dietwise because the body has to 
work so hard in order to assimilate the protein and brekk down the 
i ti t . 

The big breakthrough came after I read William Tnnonnriu 

l°o l t™lnVrj^t- VWl haVe to^niih 1 ^ boT n rder 
kinc of ad I I -? g * had -5 een eatin 8 was Poisoned with some 
SSlsifiS Jax tAtiH P !?f lclde ' herbicide, fungicide, preservativ 
emu i ii m wax coating, flavorings, coloring, etc At that nnint 
my wife and I threw out all the "food" in \, J P ° j 

iooa m our house and proceeded 






and I 
rch for 



threw out all 

sources of non-contaminated foods? 



remarkably different quality from what ^* g 5 expensive, ha 

very little information about ne products'i?/ 5 ^ *%' Mt th " 
authwr j t processing procedures S t f rmS ° f assur ances 

and definitions - such as t e iS- f ° f ltems as related to 

This difference is clear to T 6 bet \ een "^tural" and "o 

to me now, but at that time I f 

be 
iltu 
no 



d a 
e was 

and 

pric< 
r- 
ound 

ral 




Some of the food was renrespm-^ 
some as ''natural" and some was nre^n/l bein * free from 
information. For example, a l a K? "*?* Wlth onlv vague 
wheat flour stone ground" n d '? 18ht re ^ "Made with 

have been added to the wheat du™L and ^ 2S or *°™ c 
buy this bread when I would get a foa? f" SiIvSr°?uS g f« 

One 
loaf, I 
i lei urn 
to t 



'er Cup for 
early experience concern^ n, 
brought the bread home and J- 5 *' 8 Whole W heat 

wherel bought if^ J ? etur 



contain i nation, 

or misleading 

1005 whole 
hemicals that 
Why should I 

much less? 



Proprionate 
ealth food" 



added 
store 



promise of an explanation a 



p2~*« U1 an explanation as soon \* +£ ' U a ^ got a r 

ntain this chemical! 



Sandwich 

on the label, 

ned the loaf 

efund and 
th the dealei 
:g up old 
Of course 



the store continues to sell that bread, and as far as I know, the prod- 
uct has not improved since, The bread tastes good, they sell a lot of 
it and make money - but at whose expense? 

About this time I was reaching a dead end teaching in public 
schools, and deeply disenchanted with the music business at the level 
it had deteriorated to (and still does] as a way of life. By then we 
were getting our total diet from "health" and/or organic food stores. 
One of these stores was only open two and a half days per week. It 
occurred to me that I might make a basic living doing the same thing 
and meanwhile continue with music without having to depend on it as a 
means of livlihood. 



I had very little business experience, 
have begun. 



If I had, I might never 



We sent out questionnaires to a dozen acquaintences, asking if 
they would be interested in patronizing such a store. (I had in mind 
a vacant walk-down store on W. 105th Street.) Ultimately we decided 
against opening a store, because of our extremely limited capital, 
the choice would have to be in an unattractive neighborhood. If 
the store was not patrolized, we would still have the obligation of 
a lease and no capital. So we decided to operate from our apartment 
on a delivery basis. 

We had discovered Gericke f s Farm in southwestern Staten Island f 
and bought there once or twi£6. This W43 UctoDer-wovember 1967, and 
not too much was available. We made arrangements with Gericke for 
a 10% discount on what we bought, since most of it was for resale. 
We made seven deliveries the first week. Our association with Mr. 
Gericke ended three months later because I didn't want to charge 
high prices, and 10% didn T t give us much to show for our time and 
expenses. Our last memory of Mr. GEricke is standing in one of his 
fields that January in 15° and seeing dark green kale coming up through 
the snow. 

We did later find other sources of supply through the FDA 
Journal. However, finding and keeping the few reliable suppliers 
who will deliver quality food at regular intervals and at reasonable 
prices, and at the same time coping with limited capital, inexperi- 
enced and/or unavailable labor, and a very perishable commodity, has 
proved to be a terrible, struggle . Not until recently has it brought 
an ethical and financial return. 

It is my belief that the business of growing and selling 
organic food is a concept unto itself. If one applies proper business 
principles, a conflict is established. As I understand them, these 
principles are primarily concerned with dollars and cents. A person 
investing hard-earned money is concerned that he gets a good return 
on his investment. This, however, does not mean that he must rigidly 
adhere to a certain percentage of markup and demand a guarantee for 
that percentage. Rather, it means coming as close as one can to that 
percentage, perhaps not always reaching it, but not gouging (exploit- 
ing) thepeople who depend on that food for life and health. If there 
is a drought and the well is on your property, do you charge 10<t a 
glass for water, or tell people to bring their own glass and fill it 
up, period? One can try to cut operating expenses, find a new source, 
buy in larger quantity, try a new way to ship - something to assure 
that the net profit is high, even if the gross profit isn't always 
high enough. 



As to busines 
has first to be co 
a clear, even if i 
grown 11 , Then, wit 
to you and what fu 
to improve your si 
humanly possible t 
dealing with peopl 
same as organic ch 
you enj oy being a 



smen dealing with organically grown food, one 
ncerned with authenticity. You must begin with 
ncomplete, picture of what you mean by "organically 
hin the framework of what products are available 
nds you have for purchase, you must contantly strive 
tuation (ie. financial) until you are as close as 
o fulfilling your definition. After all, you are 
e f s lives! If your definition of "organic" is the 
emistry - then you're in the wrong field. Unless 
fraud. 



The prevalent method of authenticating organicness is, "The 
dealer who sold me what I r m selling as organically grown, told me 
it is." Or, "Look, it says so on the label. ,f To say this represent- 
ation is inadequate is charitable, to say the representation is out- 
rageous and fraudulent is closer to the truth. 



And don r t be fooled by pricing techniques 
that food which is really organically grown is veiy nctiu lu iumc 
and usually, because air freight charges are frequently involved, more 
expensive to the retailer himself. Are you saving money if you are 
paying 10% over supermarket price and getting food grown with toxic 
chemicals, rather than perhaps 33% more for real food? Why not, then 
pay 10% less and buy your plastic food in the supermarket or wherever? 



I can assure you 
very hard to come by, 



If you feel secure that what you are buying is properly grown, 
you may have to change your standards a little and learn not to expect 
100% perfection - ie,, always the optimum color, firmness, no 
s POts, etc. Bend a little and make it 90S; you are entitled to 
that. 



Court Says Police 
Must Hire Nudist 

A nudist this fall won his legal fight to 
join the Baltimore police force. 

At the urging of the ACLU of Maryland, 
the Federal District Court ruled that the 
Police Department's refusal to hire quali- 
fied nudists violated the First Amendment 
right to freedom of association. The plain- 
tiff in this case had placed first in the civil 
service examination for the job. 

The city police commissioner ha^P-*- ^ 
fied in the case that he would not hire a 
nudist because nudism u is not a generally 
accepted way of life by the general pub- 
lic." The Court ruled that the nudist's 
activity "in no way intrudes upon the 
public's sen sibili ties." 

The CLlTs attorney was John Lewin, Jr. 

CIVIL LIBERTIES 
January, 1971 



SWEDISH MILKCUP AND 

BREASTSHIELD... 

Sole "netsy" distributor 

in the U.S.: 

Marianne Alstrom 

34 Sunrise Ave. , 

Mill Valley, Calif. 

(mention NLS) 94941 




polled in o<co«Jn<Kf with the 

pfovutons of /c<t»on/ l<ri&ftrt 

©f the conservation la** 
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SAVING "no" 

Krti6t- calligraphtr 
Michael Sullivan Smitk 
ohiztt* "LIFE PRESERVE 1 ' 
poster 6 which inform 
graphically that the 
arza i& a con6 trvation 
arta. Smith aUo o{fier& 
de.6 ig n6 Ke6 twitting 
snowmobile* , trail 
bike*, camping, hunting 
and &i*hing. Some- 
time* lt f * necti6ary 
to bay "no" and Smith 
do 0.6 tt nicely. Hi* 
price o& ZO {ok $5 
mailed to you i& very 
ma* enable. Tht "LIFE 
PRESERVE" po^ttK make* 
a {ine gttaphiz {or youA 
wall a* well. Order 
directly &Aom him at PO 
Box 414, Woodstock, NV 
12498 




mfflfc imsm 

As our r and oceans 

produce less fish fit for 
human consumption, there 
is an increasing need for 
fish raised in controlled 
ponds, Many of the low 
priced land areas of the 
south and north are well 
suited to fish farming 
and should be considered by 
individuals and groups con- 
sidering relocating in ru- 
ral areas. Test your water 
supply thoroughly and check 
history of land supplying 
runoff surface water be- 
fore committing yourself. 



ORGANIC FARMING 

"Ttw Firm M*rk«t M 

m N*w OOF Feature 

There's a newcomer in OGF's lineup of 
regular features. It's "The Farm Mar- 
kef — an important addition that's aimed 
at helping folks who'd like to sell or buy 
a farm get together. For one thing, there 
hat been a steady increase In readers ask- 
ing where they can find organic farms for 
sale. At the same time, owners who have 
kept their land free of poisons for years 
have been seeking farmers who will con- 
tinue treating it that way. 

Another goal of the new feature is find 
places for students or others eager to 
spend a summer or longer working (and 
learning) on organic farms, ranches or 
orchards. What we hope to do in this case 
is get them in touch with farmers who r ll 
welcome them. 

The new service is free- (See it in this 
issue.) So, if you're selling organic land 
or looking for some r let "The Farm 
Market" know. The same goes for work 
ing and taking on students. Be sure to in* 
cJude essential details — acreage, price, 
main points about a farm you're selling, 
or a clear picture of what you're looking 
for if you're buying. Write OGF, Farm 
Market, Emmaus, Pa, 18049. 
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"U1LE LOUG WALK" by 
Cali^o/itua AcuZpi 
Walte.1 dz Maiia ihomi 
heic tying at one end 
0(5 tkt wolk - two 
palatini chalk linn, 
12 h<i?t apant , one. 
milt long - in the. 
Pc ient. 
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efficiently. 



ctfl ntlv increase your knowledge to c 
As a dealer, you must const «J ^^ by orga nic. One most im 



As a dealer, you must const a / organic. One 

plete your clear picture of what yo ^ growing your 

portant and meaningful way to do o sUggest ed readings a 
Reading is important. (You wii ^ thfi nagazin e) . So is re- 

ginning of this artiC e ' „ s and other sources. Lectures are 
search in chemistry, d ac y l0n *" ant . people with experience in thi, 
helpful; meeting people is ""porta f people include the Vega 

field. Some places wher %^ e ^ gh y0 ur local chapter of Natural Food 
Society, Natural Hygiene Society, your 

Associates. 

•««/-o anH he willing to sacrifice, 
Also you must have a conscience and be w g^ ^ some - 

sometimes selling some item a J £°* s w J° n pric £ s go down. If you J 
to eat. You can make up for it later wne y b . ' 

have capital, you can keep pric es do wn by buy ^8 J / 

must carry some low P"^ 1 .^"! " ^J Sd apple juice, where the 
my own experience have been raw m °^ a ™ ^ of^cney to be made 

on S Items^i h^n ^labo l" Skin 'connected with them, such as vitamins 
or fresh vegetables in season. You must be concerned with quality 
and proper packaging to preserve freshness. 



courage to ask pointed questions 
.nd persist with the questioning until you get a satisfactory answer. 
And face rejection by suppliers because your questions make them un 

when vou are small 
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and persist witn tne quesLiuuA«& "^^ /«« &-*• 
And face rejection by suppliers because your q 
comfortable. This is especially difficult whe 
don't command much respect because your orders 

s a consumer, you must also ask questions and take the risk 
that the answers will be unsatisfactory, perhaps causing you to de- 
cide to give up certain items temporarily. You must encourage dealers 
to do business properly, and that takes high standards. If you lower 
your standards, you will encourage businessmen to do likewise. And 

1 between the lines: the person himself can tell you much more 
than the label will . 



Consider yourself as having completed Lesson I 
YOUR FOOD AND EAT IT. 
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ARTISTS RETURN TO THE LAMP - continued {tiom paqe. 

spread out through the meadow. It wasn't long before a sense 
<untcrpoint developed between the meadow and the increasingly 
invisible presence of the artist. 






What I'm talking about in away is a loss of ego, or at least its 
1. -it ion. Western artists since the Renaissance have survived 
reputation in their field, based on some combination of talent 
: social grace or salesmanship. In our competitive 20th cen- 
tury these last two decades have seen things get a little out of 
!^f'c^i ;. ncre ^ingly superficial market has required more and 
nnh.ir , ll™ tlie J?*?? P \ US his P^sical presence and time in 
\ J ; ons - The line between the commercial and creative 

si u v ins rh ?r ° the P° lnt . that ™™Y studio artists have 

me" tSS.,£j 1 pe r Sp ? ctlve in thc middle of the "game". The 
■ind shover It Li T ** a PP[ eciati ™ society among the pushing 
Sos Some artUtf Penality , "sex appeal" and determined 

control' h m i r S S tit Sain" 'Set?-" *5* ** an attCBpt t0 

artist and scene is occur" n^n varioul ilstViC Z betWeen th ° 

ious ways. Manv artists are 




{continued on page 49] 



the art object as an Sbject t Sr*i lenc ? 
create cults of personality 'foitL^? Vlcar i°"s situations which 
joins with the participants 11 I ower s are reduced and the artist 
enlightened friend. Sa coordinator of activity or an 
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Many Northern artists take »aI e , Nethe rlands i n vari 
ety of marks and patterns ofa^^ ° f ? e snow ?o 
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Those attracted to the simple meditative atmosphere of the Japan- 
ese tea ceremony may find it interesting to learn that a similar 
ritual exists on the other side of the globe in the Finnish sauna. 
Most Americans know the sauna only vaguely as a European version 
of the steam room where one sweats. As a Finnish-American, 1 a. 
like to make a few points about the sauna that even most Finns in 
this country may not know. 

Both the sauna and the tea house provide a sanctuary from the 
vexation of the outer world. Here human beings communicate among 
one another through the participation in aesthetic and simple lite 
ceremonies. 

The tea house is often called simply a "straw hut" or Abode of 
Vacancy. A plain, small building made of local simple materials 
with a fine sense of craftsmanship, the tea house communicates 
a sense of "refined poverty". The concept of vacuum comes from 
Lao Tzu who said the reality of a room was to be found in the va- 
cant space enclosed by the roof and walls themselves. A place 
for you to enter and fill up to the full measure of your aesthe- 
tic emotion. That's why the tea house is without distracting or- 
namentation. The use of commonplace materials (not brick § stonej 
reminds us that it is a. temporary dwelling just as the body itseit 
is but a hut in the wilderness. 

The sauna also is a sirtpie 1 intimate building made of local ma- 
terials, usually wood, reflecting the best craftsmanship available 
It is also without ornamentation and gagetry. Both structures are 
built exclusively for their single function. They are special 
places usually set apart from other buildings in a garden or 
woods where the journey becomes part of the event. The Finnish 
trail and Japanese roji (garden path) both serve to break connec- 
tion with the outside world and produce a fresh sensation con- 
ductive to the full enjoyment of the rest of the ceremony. Walk- 
ing through nature for a meeting with one's self. 

The Finns make no special bones about their saunas, they are just 
favorite places to be alone or with friends. The Zen based tea 
ceremony considers the tea house as a place for discussion and 
the practice of meditation, not for worship or pilgrimage. 
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Both places ask you to leave your outside concern 
as your "status". The samuri leaves his sword on 
under the eves, all visitors leave their shoes an 
a 3' high doorway which intends to inculcate humi 
sauna most participants are nude, there is little 
impress anyone with expensive clothing, uniforms 
simple gathering of people, that r s all. I've oft 
best way to stop wars would be to require the gen 
the nude! During the 16th century Japanese strug 
cation and 17th century formalism the tea house p 
opportunity possible for free communication among 
of all classes. Before a great work of art there 
tion between warrior, statesman and commoner. 
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The tea house includes a ceremony refined since the 15th century 
based on the preparation and serving tea as a vehicle for under- 
standing all. This Zen concept of greatness in the smallest in- 
cidents of life is obviously present in the sauna bath as well. 
In both cases, if a person is not ready for the enlightenment of 
the experience, it will not happen. When the sauna is used 
strictly as a social environment little else can occur. iVhen a 
group of ready minds go to appreciate the silence of the place 
and it f s unverbalized communication, then a lot can happen. There 
is little formality in the sauna routine - but the simplicity of 
the acts is extremely satisfying. Tending the wood fire which 
heats the stones, carrying water to the special place in prepara- 
tion to the bath, it's anticipation. 





FLTTALO SALES ASSN 

A beautiful example of modern Finnish sauna. The flmed 
walls allow room for extra-wide top benches. 



A rustic modem sauna in Connecticut. 
SAUNA: THE FINNISH BATH 
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[eel be stretched and propped above the head 

level. Others offer tiny windows with portional views of nature, 
but when inside the emphasis is usually on the self. When alone 

with a quiet group the atmosphere can be quite meditative 
Tew saunas have bright electric lights relying on the small win 
dow and the glow of the stove. At night we will often place a 
:andle lantern outside our window to illuminate the dim warmth* 
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Few sauna authorities emphasize the encounter with nature that 
occurs when one steps nude from this tiny building in the woods 
and to me it is the most important. Upon leaving the intimate 
warmth o£ the wood- lined room where one has been concentrating on 
the sell", one is "born" into the limitless space of growing na- 

stars » trees, grass, snow, water, etc., 
freshness of vision. After this timeless 
cooled by plunging into a lake, stream, 
If you have heated your body to the 
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in the snowy woods or sit under 
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body is a magic experience. 
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Ins process should be repeated a total of three times. Hach time 
the sauna seems cooler, one sweats more easily and the outside is 
j comfortable. I always find the third cycle seems to unlock 
urriers resulting m a feeling of total well- 
should have a fine appetite and feel 
--Bob Liikala 
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FOOD WHEN ON THE MOVE 

Once you cut loose from your local sources and start travelling, 
the problem of eating sanely can get pretty heavy. There are a 
few items that most supermarkets carry that are good to know like 
Finn Crisp or Rye King, Whole Wheat Matzo (get Kosher Matzo when 
you can, it's stone ground) and Granola and Familia cereals are 
carried by some chains. Usually the chain "gourmet" sections are 
worse than the main aisles as far as additives go, read your la- 
bels closely. In produce - an avocado is a safe bet, its thick 
skin protects the meat from most chemical contaminants. It's a 
high protein food that tastes excellent with just a fresh lemon 
squeezed over it. Buy the soft ones, they are ripe and taste best. 
Peel Everything You Buy . Read our article on SUPERMARKET SHOPPING. 

SPROUTS. You can travel with bean sprouts wrapped between thick 
damp towels or in a jar, as long as they are kept moist. It's easy 
to carry light weight dried seeds and beans for sprouting, they 
can be sprouted while travelling in your car or any place where 
you sit still for three days, look over our sprouting guide in 
this issue, Sprouting lentils can be backpacked and either 
sprouted or cooked into soups as is. 

YOGURTS. You can make it even in the woods, just take dry milk 
(non- instant, it has fewer things done to it) and either dry 
Bulgarian yogurt culture or a tiny container of existing yogurt. 
Mix a quart of milk according to directions and beef it up with 
another cup of the powder. Heat milk to just below boiling and 
allow to cool to where it T s hot to the touch but doesn't burn, 
around 116°. Add your yogurt or dry starter. Pour into a co- 
vered container that you can wrap in your sleeping bag or blanket 
or in some way insulate, styrofoam ice buckets are excellent, keep 
warm for 3 hours (place works in sun, surround with warm water, 
bury in the ashes of your camp fire). If you are in luck it will 
have a creamy consistency, even if you don't hit it exactly right 
under these conditions it will still be several nutritional cuts 
above just plain reconstituted milk. Don't let your yogurt in- 
cubate beyond the point that it tastes good, it will eventually 
sour (it's still good for a starter or for cooking with in place 
of sour cream even if the surface gets crusty) . 

Several items lend themselves easily for backpacking. Miso - a 
salty fermented soybean paste. A small amount goes a long way in 
making soup (just dissolve into hot water alone or cook with 
any vegetables, use as a sauce on cooked foods or mix with peanut 
butter for a different taste). Seaweed - the French Canadians 
chew on DULSE like popcorn as a salty snack, also fine in soups 
or salads. Japanese HIZIKI is a tiny seaweed that is excellent 
soups made of any dried bouillon, broth, etc. Dried fruits and 
nuts provide a nicer energy lift than a sugar loaded candy bar, 
get the unsulfured kind (the leathery dried apricots and pears 
are particularly good for chewing and blow up beautifully when 
soaked in water for a few hours providing also a pleasant juice 
beverage). Dates, and figs are very rich and filling. Almonds 
are considered one of the perfect foods and go well with the 
classic companion - raisins. Bob 
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a round bath house at the Hot Springs near Big 
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the benefit of my experience. 



SAUNA, THE F1WWISH BATH, by H.J. Viherjuuri ($3.95), The Stephen 
Greene Press, Brattleboro, Vt. 05301. A lovely book that anyone 
who enjoys the sauna should know. A must if you are thinking of 

building. 

THE BOOK OF TEA, by Kakuzo Okakura ($1), Dover Publications (Dept 
Onen.), 180 Varick St., N.Y., N.Y. 10014. Okakura was scholar, 
art critic and curator of Chinese and Japanese art at the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts in 1890. Me discusses the many dimensions of 
the tea ceremony with pleasure and knowledge. 



NATURAL FOOD ASSOCIATES 

Atlanta, Texas 7555: & 

$5 membership includes 
monthly magazine NATURAL 
FOOD AND FARMING plus bound 
volume of material outlining 
facts about poison-free food 
and our rights to clean wa- 
ter and air* 
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The afternoon was brightening somewhat as we drove toward 
Euell' s farmhouse. All of us, Euell included, scanned roadside 
ditches and fields. 



"What we'll do", he said, "is gather some of the food today 
and the rest tomorrow so you'll have the experience of foraging 
everything we eat tonight. Some of it will be fresh and the rest 
will be wild TV dinner." 

He pulled up alongside a field and ambled off to see what 
happening with a smallish tree that stood several yards off 
the road. Returning, he pointed to a clump of vines, husks and 
pointed leaves sprawled close to the road. 

"Here's ground cherry," he introduced it. 

Clusters of nightshade glowed scarlet among the ground 
cherry husks . 

"I often find them growing near each other." 

Euell nodded. "Ground cherry belongs to the nightshade famil) 

He stripped Oyen a few Japanese lantern-shaped husks to show 
us the fruit inside. Later these husks would dry out, becoming 
lacy and straw-colored and the ripe fruit, which resembles an under 
sized cherry tomato, would be golden or orange-red. 

"I know where there should be some ripe ones, "he told us. 

rWrJ P !e ked ?ff ?.f trai ? d of ni ghtshade which, like the ground 
ShlS'JIi, a K vl *r llke P la nt. The leaves are delicately spade- 
ed with berries a shade darker than chokecherry and about that 

"What would happen if I ate one?" 
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"What happened to him?" 
"Nothing. " 
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Tires rolled over the nuts and split 
Within there was a wrinkled brown shell. 



them from the tough husk. 
"Don r t touch them with 
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your bare hands, 11 Euell warned, 1f they 1 11 leave 
will have a devil of a time washing off.' 1 

The chestnut tree, a rare sight even in Pennsylvania, was a 
beauty. As we stood admiring, a farmer, short-necked and nearly 
hairless, glared at us from the middle of the road. 

"I'll take care of them chestnuts ! M 

Insulated as we three felt then from the Snopses of this world, 
we were brought up short. 

Euell replied amiably, "Do you mind if I take one or two 
from the road to show these people? We won't pick any from the 
tree. 11 

"From the road is all right, 11 the farmer assented grudingly, 
"but just you let me take care of them chestnuts I" 

With the imperturbability of a man who has been through it all 
before, Euell said "I'm a little off my beat; around home they think 
of me as a harmless nut." 

Later on we asked him, n Just what do the neighbors think of you 
anyway? 1 ' 

"Many of 'em come into the house and ask, 'What do you do with 
all them books? 1 Not at all impressed by my being an author. But 
since then I've been on TV a couple of time and they've seen me. 
My nephew, John, reported that when his teacher asked a Science class 
to name the greatest living scientists, one of the kids piped up; 
'Euell Gibbons!" 1 He laughed. 



"Sassafras !" 
a lobed leaf, 



Further on we passed a tree the size of a sapling 
he said. "You 1 11 notice it has three kinds of leaves: 
a three-parted leaf and a mitten-shaped one. Four, of you count 
right-handed and 



left-handed mittens, 



We arrived at the farmhouse. 

Tangles of weedy garden ran behind and alongside the house. 
The field at one side had a good stand of Jerusalem artichoke; in 
front there was a rock garden built up patiently by Freda* 
There was also a spring - we gathered watercress there later - a 
collapsed springhouse, once the farm's "refrigerator", and peach 
trees, as well as shrubs and assorted wildlings we were to examine 
later. Behind, the grounds sloped up to a tree-covered ridge; in 
front were fields and valley. 



by Euell 
out, others 



The house itself had been renovated inside and out 
under Freda's supervision. Some walls had been knocked 
paneled; asbestos shingles attached with rusty nails had been re- 
placed with aluminum siding, counters built* and cabinets* The 
whole job was entirely professional, though the house did retain 
its idiosyncracies . 

"That wall," Euell confided in the livingroom, "leans at 
least three inches. " 

We left overnight gear in the guestroom, swopped our cramped 
sedan for the Gibbons station wagon and set off with plastic bags 
to stalk our dinner. 

Persimmon waited down the road a piece, and if they hadn't 
been on the menu I'm sure we'd have stopped there anyway. Euell is 
inordinately fond of persimmon. 



"Very poor food for diabetics," 
self. "Lots of sugar and vitamin A. 



he assured us, stuffing him- 



"How far North do they grow?" we asked, shaking the long tree. 

"Oh, never as far North as this!" 

The persimmons were scarcely bigger than a good-sized cherry, 
apricot colored, with a mealy, apricot-sweetish taste that roughened 
the tongue. Except for the green ones, which are like eating styptic 
pencils. We were warned against any but the squashy ripe ones, be- 
cause green persimmon has an unpleasant astringency which freezing, 
drying or cooking can't dispell. 

We picked some hickory nuts also from a nearby tree, because 
they would be used in persimmon-hickory nut bread that night. The 
meat is rich and oily, remininiscent of pecan, which is a species 
of hickory. The shell is the color of a pecan shell, but shorter, 

"I never eat this stuff because it's good for me," Euell said, 
filling his plastic bag with the rapid ease of many foraging years, 
n but because I like it." 

He was having as much fun as a boy playing hooky. It seems 
n °t in his nature to do a thing merely because he ought to, whether 
that be living a certain way, or embracing another man's creed. 
Nor is there a trace of the meanness that sometimes comes from 
denying basic inclinations. 




Hotplates are actually the most 
accommodating stoves, They ask no 
stoking, travel well and will partici- 
pate in most any table-top esoterica 
you feel up to attempting. And they're 
cheap: $4 to $14 new; but you 
should n't have much trouble coming 
up with a used one, Moreover, with 
only the humble hotplate you can 
turn out bread, pies and steamed 
puddings and stun friends with your 
creative genius. 

Hotplate rhythms, as one might 
expect, are slower: coffee perks in 
five minutes, two quarts of water take 
15 minutes to boil and food can be 
burned before "High" cools to "Low.*' 
However, a perpetual pot simmering 
on "Low" will reduce heating time, 
and scorching can be avoided if you 
keep to "Medium" or have a second 
burner ready on "Low," Or you can 
use a rack or simmer plate to keep the 
pot off direct heat. 

Your repertoire of culinary mir- 
acles can be extended a good bit by 
buying or makeshifting one or two 
pieces of auxiliary gear. Steamers, 
for one thing. 

Steaming is a superior method ol 
ting vegetables especially: ii gives 
better flavor, texture and vitamins. 
Food is cooked in a chamber of live 
steam set above (never in) boiling 
water. Most steamers come in four 
pieces: boiling pan, two tiers of racks 
and a cover. They are made of bam- 
boo or aluminum and you can buy 
one for $9 to $30 depending on dia- 
meter and retailer. Best buy for New 
Yorkers seems to be the five piece 
22-inch model sold by the Yat Chong 
"Trading Co, 29 Bayard St. for $9,507 
For mail orders, you would do well 
to write York Equipment, 354 Broad- 
way, N YCpw liei t •y j 9*mch model cart 
be had for $6,50. 

"Folding steamer Tnserts are sold for 
about $5, or you can improvise by 
setting a colander over a saucepan ot 
boiling water. To seal in the steam, 
cover pan and colander with heavy 
duty aluminum foil, then fit the pot 
lid on carefully. For best results add 
the food after water has come to a 
boil. Food can be set directly on the 
rack unless very small or crumbly; 
then put it on a plate. Timing varies 

according to individual tastes, but 
here is a rough guide; 2 or 3 min- 
utes for greens, 5 for peas; fish 
takes 10 to 15 (until FIRM — nor 
flaky); carrots, quartered potato and 
bread 15; quartered beets 20; whole 
potato 30; disjointed chicken 30; 
whole chicken 40 to 60 or until juice 
runs yellow. 

With the steamer and Wok — the 
coolie hat-shaped fry pan — the Chi- 
nese have created one of the great 
cuisines, and one well suited to sur- 
face cooking. Should you wish to 
pursue this further, a basic and very 
handsome book is Mrs. Ma's Chinese 
Cookbook put out by Charles E. 
Turtle Co, Rutland, Vt 

Here is a sample Chinese dinner 
which can be made on one burner if 
you have a steamer; rice, chicken, 
rolls, salad. To make Steamed 
Chicken, combine: one disjointed 
broiler; two tbs, rice wine, saki or dry 
white sherry; one stalk leek; two scal- 
Hons or a small yellow onion; three 
slices ginger or one-half tsp. ground 
ginger; one tbs, Tamari or Chinese 
Soy Sauce; one-half Chinese sausage, 
sliced; four dried mushrooms soaked 
20 minutes. Place in covered glass or 
earthen dish and steam one hour or 
until tender. Rice: If you have one 
burner, prepare rice from your usual 
recipe and take from fire when out- 
side is tender but a hard kernel re- 
mains. About five minutes before 
serving time, wrap loosely in foil and 
steam along with the chicken. To 






make rolls, prepare while or whole- 
wheat rolls Before shaping, roll out 
and place in center of each one tsp. 
filling made from equal par 
oil. chopped mushrooms and or seal- 
lions and a dish of cayenne or 
^hed chili pepper Steam 15 min- 
utes or until firm. Rolls will look 
p.ile and raw hut taste delk 

lettuce, one sectioned 
orange, one halved, seeded and sliced 
cucumber with peanut oil and vinegar 
flavored with sesame oil and soy 
sauce. 

Regarding occidental steaming: 
manv cultures have variations on the 
Jed" dinner where shoulder. 
corned heel or flanken is simmered 
until tender (usually about three 
hours ) and vegetables are added dtir* 
mg the hst few minutes. In New 
Fncland we m root \eceiaMes and 
ming instead ot boiling 
makes less | ! purpose 

cookbooks bftVC recipes for steamed 
puddings and Hrownbread; many 

ered casseroles can he stcanu 
well a% baked I or variety* y<m can 
Mcim meals or vegetables earl) in 
the day, marinate in sjucc, sc; 

Beikta the ftetmer, dutch ovens 
■ft my most is The 

ron dutch oven Ii a kettle with a 
Mai lid which conduct! heat fairly 
the hot sides and lid 
\ou need tot biking. n*e one 1 use 
I 14 inch monster but 
it doetfl'l seem to si rain my hotplate 
unduly Any cash ron cook ware, 
whether bought new or second hand, 
shiMikl K d first to prevent 

rust erease cr up, hake on high heat 
for a half hour and anticipate strong 
smells C lean with mild soap, neve* 
steel wool or scouring ponder. Pot 
cleaners mule of thin steel coils do 
a good job Pans should "be oiled 
long fallow period also. Cau- 
- iron ean crack if dropped. 
I use preheat on "High'* until 
■ !eoK hot (10 15 minutes >, set 
food on the round rack that comes 
with the men and hake (glass or 
pottery holds heat and gives best re- 
sults). Procedure for breads: mix ac- 
cording to vour favorite recipe and 
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HERB GARDENS TO VISIT 

i ol lowing are open to 
the pub] 

Brool otanic Garden 

Brook 

The Cloisters 

Mi ssion He 

oekb ridge, Mass- 

Shelburrte Museum 
Shelburne, Vt. 

pri lands Herb Farm 
treet 
North Coventry, Conn, 
(near Hartford, between 
Ma:. 'er and Willimantic, 

they have Herb Forums etc. 
ginning in April, write 
•dule) 

(We would appreciate reader 

o these spots 
well as additions to this 
t) 



"Will wild food always be aval 
"Yes." 



lable, do you think?" 



i- 



The voice is 
tones. And there 



to 
tha 



a nared expressive, with venerable Und 
steady-paced, eg q£ drama _ Qr a preach ?J- 

**n* vou get a sermon," Freda complai ns 
"Ask a simple question, you g 

„ 4c alad to listen. 
Which is true, but one is glad 

•. a oa tPn enough persimmon to sustain us, we set off 
After we had eaten enougnp describes any of our activitf! 

rage in earnest - l **J™ e * wn pa ce was unhurried. He had es 
lollygaggang ^7- tu f^J , than mess around with us. What- 
nothing better to do, it see > should because talk took P reced ence 
ever we did took *°W T ™\ one f his secrets: he surrenders 
SnVuulneSfion^o $?tJi*! at hand, be it living, or writi ng , 
or sitting still . 

We drove to a scrubby wood that rose toward gentle mountains 
eastward and this fores/floor was strewn with huckleberry, 
blueberry and wintergreen. 

"You often find these together; they require the same kind 
id soil/ 1 







"If you want to know the difference/ 1 Euell told 
that huckleberry has exactly ten stone-like seeds, 11 



us, "remember 



Huckleberry tastes sweeter, without the characteristic blueberry 
tang. Some found their way into our plastic bags - only a few though 

In a field at the wood f s edge, we found wild gobo, or burdock, 
a familiar, coarse- leaved plant, resembling rhubarb, with sticky 
burrs, "that bad little boys throw at good little girls," Euell 
chuckled. 

His writings described root-grubbing as a formidable task. 
He used a tool shaped like a narrow spade, cleft in the center, which 
he called a dibble stick. To us bystanders, the operation looked 
easier than he had described. For him, it probably was. The root 
was long and thin, cattail brown outside. He handed one over for 
us to see. 

"Gobo is very popular in Hawaii, where they consider it an 
aphrodisiac. And it has one thing in common with all true aphro- 
disiacs: it doesn't work!" 

The afternoon deepened; red-gold October light was over every- 
thing. ° J 

"If you have two loaves of bread, sell one and buy flowers." 
■ ,bc"'r!oJrs? aCrifiCe '" EUe " - lB * *■**. »• could always 



***** 



'Here, taste these!' 



•ro«»?^.^J?^~^Jg*^ - we could barely step 
to come by because Tt Z not the? r ^ S1Z£ ° f a * ra P e ' and ha 
and somewhat fruity; a bleS do s rawberrv* Ej- 
us remained in the field to sick J1I , nd P 
purslane. pick them > while the 



The taste was wild- 
1 um tomato. Some of 
rest gathered 



Purslane is a low mam, ,-+. 
used for pickles and as boiHnoT 1 plant with succulent leaves, 
Pinched off for salad, which i? K^' 0r the ^ny leaves can be 

1Ch ls what we did that night 



shaped clusierTof tinf plrSle-M^ 1 }/ " 001 " 41 grapes and umbre 

ose to one another, as thev Jl der 5 eri T . growing conveni 

11 eatherino 1-r, k» j cne y olten do. wn-ro ™vi-. * n A the 



lla- 



snaped clusters of tiny purnle-M^i- ! J Concord grapes and umbrell 
ently close to one another as til f derb ^ry , growing conveni- 
was still gathering to be done at Lei] ^ d °' WGre neXt ^ and ther€ 

It was nightfall when t -„ *• 
turned to John, his teen-aged nenhe^ d I 0Ve in the Y^> and EueU 
Oh we'll get a .growl when" we tit h ^ ° Ur Paging companion, 
and take the edge off the storm " ' J ° hnny ; you ' d be " ter *° '" 

Freda did not strike „c 
maintains a remartahin , as beine at- ,n 

cirrus u p on f i nd "^-" e o tt en h s e ( , <°"itn h r^ii da 

of course UP °" f ° r ,r «k "yi„g n .P«"<i off as "honesty", Freda 

»• *»h Euell the main benefioi* r ' 






— 



However, she is no mere purveyor of galoushes and shrinker- 
down-to-size, and any description of Euell must include them both. 
Contrasted with Euell's Huckleberry Finn proclivities, she is a rock. 
However, Freda is the occultist of the two - Euell has little patience 
for seers and healers - and her interest in paraphsychology is ^ of 
some twenty years 1 standing, She is one of Edgar Cayse's original 
admirers. More recently, she has taken up drawing, and has done 
some fine, sensitive studies of plants. A very eligible candidate 
certainly for illustrating future Gibbons books- Between the two 
of them, anchorages seem to be exchanged which keep both from fly- 
ing up at the same time. 

One finds in Euell a protective, even healing quality that 
seems to insulate those within his charmed circle from the outside 
world- And he retains the childlike qualities of a mature human 
being who has managed to keep all the channels open. There are also 
traces of self-abuse characteristic of his generation. Heminway is 
one of his favorite authors. 

He bent now over a stump used for a chopping block > with 
an inch thick sassafras root in hand, to be cut to kettle size. 
We meanwhile unloaded gear and gleanings, then following him to 
the stream for watercress and finally to his side field where 
girasol towared above us. 

n This garden was seeded by the little ones I didn't want to 
bother peeling. They are tedious to peel, and I intend to peel 
these, so bear that in mind before you pick too many," 

He turned the black crumbly soil with a garden spade while we 
harvested the tubers and dropped them in a bushel basket. The 
roots of these Jerusalem artichoke were knobby like ginger root, 
and about that size, with skin the color of a russet potato. Raw 
they have the crisp texture of waterchestnut and an earthy taste. 
They lie under the flower stalk itself, which is not an artichoke 
but a sunflower with a yellow instead of brown disk in the center. 

Closeby some catnip, a mint family plant, gave off an odor 
somewhat like cat pee, though it was not offensive. 

In the garden, more weed than anything else that time of year, 
we harvested mint, sorrel and wild onion. There was mallow also, 
and, of course, earthworms. 

n The Austrian friend I told you about who was so good at 
scavanging lived on earthworms for two weeks. Cooked ! em with 
wild onion." 

Dinner preparations, leisurely and companionable, began, with 
five of us stationed at sink, stove, and breakfast counter, We were 
suffering acute hunger after the long afternoon in open air. 

We rinsed greens and grapes and artichoke, chopped and pinched 
and peeled; broke off tails and shucked them from the crayfish, which 
are tiny replicas of lobster; complete in every detail and sweeter 
than even lobster meat can be. Euell boiled sassafras root in a 
saucepan and it filled the entire kitchen with a cinnamon-rootbeer 
smell. Then he pressed the grape, elderberry and wild raspberry 
through a colander, thickened the juice with cornstarch and made 
hot fruit soup. He dipped bluegill fillets in tempura batter and 
fried them; boiled greens; buttered burdock; tossed salad, and to 
heartfelt groans and sighs, after the silent prayer that is Quaker 
grace, we ate. 

It was a meal to be blessed, surely. The walnut dining table 
and nearly everything on it had been made by Euell himself. Framed 
prints of wildf lowers lined the dining room wall; there was a hand- 
made china cabinet to match the table. And it was all done with 
style - an Oriental sense for detail. We sipped the wine-colored 
soup from curved porcelain spoons; blue and ivory china set off the 
browns and greens and whites of our feast. 

sweet and tangy as the juices of 
d there was persimmon-hickory bread: 
ownbread/date nut category; then tiny 
roken crayfish under cocktail sauce, 
own and moist, cooked only as long as 
eldom is. And buttered vegetable: 
o with a breath of turnip; poke and 
subtle version of spinach; burdock 
salad contained watercress, purslane 
cid, succulent arrowhead-shaped leaf), 
erries and fresh huckleberries. There 
y and plum jam - all wild - and sassa- 
erved scalding hot. Finally, when we 

the tastes that were to be experienced, 
neyed blueberries and wild strawberries 



There was the fruit soup: 
fresh-baked blackberry pie, an 
a rich, buttery loaf in the br 
sake cups partly filled with b 
The bluegill was delicately br 
fish ought to be cooked, but s 
artichoke, somewhat like potat 
bladder campion combined to a 
indescribable as carrot. The 
leafy tips, sheep sorrel (an a 
ground cherries, wintergreen b 
was also strawberry, elderberr 
frass tea - a spicy beverage s 
were certain we had tasted all 
Euell crowned the meal with ho 
in whipped cream. 



let rise inside the dutch oven over a 
pan of hot water. Second time around, 
rise in the oven for ONLY a half 
hour. Then remove the dough, pre- 
heat oven and allow dough to rise 
no higher than an inch from top of 
the pan. Reason: the heat is not suf- 
ficient to kill the yeast immediately 
and the dough will continue to rise 
until the baking process is well un- 
der wav. Bake for an hour or until 
bread pulls away from sides of the 
nan. Pies take about the same time. 
Stick a knife through the center sht 
and pronounce done when filling is 
tender. Note: don't be deceived by a 
pale crust or you'll end with an un- 
planned black-bottom pie (or bread). 
Steam generated by baking in this 
small oven will condense and drip 
from the roof. Wiping with towels 
helps, also placing a matchstick un- 
der the lid as a vent; or lay foil loose- 
ly over the top of your food. For 
browning, remove food and prop the 
burner upside-down over the crust. 
Single burners can be handheld and 
this is much less trouble than it prob- 
ably sounds, 

Dutch ovens also stew or braise 
most excellently, and many foods 
such as "baked" beans or pot *"n 
can be stewed as well. Spaghetti dish- 
es and the like can be made on one 
burner by adding half-cooked pasta a 
few minutes before serving time or 
steaming in foil atop the sauce. 

There are endless possibilities for 
one-potters with only salad for com- 
pany. A sample recipe (best made the 
day before it is eaten) is Lamb Istan- 
boul: cube an impeded eggplant, salt 
and set aside for 20 minutes. Saute, 
one at a time: 1 medium onion (until 
transparent); two lbs. stewing lamb 
that has been trimmed and toweled 
dry (until brown); the eggplant (until 
transparent). Combine lamb and 
onion with one can tomato paste and 
one pint tomato* (fresh ones scalded 
and peeled, or canned), four cloves 
garlic, en, hed or minced, one bay 
leaf, one tsp. basil, one-fourth tsp. 
thyme, pinch rosemary and seasalt to 
taste. (Salt prevents bitterness in 
cooked tomato*) Simmer two hours. 
Add eggplant and simmer an hour 
more or until meat and eggplant are 
tender. Ten minutes before serving 
add six trozen (canned if you must) 
artichoke hearts and slightly cooked 
seas he II pasta. Garnish with lemon 
slices. Vegetarians can omit lamb. 

Best general hints for hotplate 
cooks: become experienced at soups, 
experiment with raw foods and, above 
all, become a browser through cook- 
books. r&? 




THE MOTHER EARTH NEWS-DubNstied at 
1475 Chapman Road, North Madtson. Ohio 
44057— is a bi-monthly publication edited by, 
and expressly for, today's Influential **hip*' 
young adults. The creative people. The doers. 
The ones who make it all happen. Heavy 
emphasis is placed on alternative life styles, 
ecology, working with nature and doing more 
with less. 



The tapes transcribed below came after that. We sat in the liv- 
ingroom by a slow fire on a hearth built of stones the Gibbons have 
collected in their travels. What is not recorded are the looks, 
inflections, spontaneities, an unmistakable sense that our host 
was with us and wished us to make no mistake about who he was. In 
the short time we visited, he did indeed establish a full person in 
our minds. 



Garlic has long been used by 
organic gardeners for its 
insect resistant properties. 
Now two scientists have been 
experimenting with spraying 
breeding ponds with a garlic- 
based oil and have achieved 
1001 mortality of five spe- 
cies of mosquitos with doses 
of 12 parts per million. 

36 billion throw-away bottles 
and cans are purchased by 
Americans each year. Consi- 
der the savings if these were 
all returnable, money-back 
containers. , .more than $1^ 2 
billion is the estimated sav- 
ings. 39 




BOOKS & PERIODICALS 

The Harmony Book Shop, dealers 
in imported health books co- 
vering Homeopathy, Biochemis- 
try , Radiesthesia t Acupuncture, 
Massage, Diet, Cookbooks, etc. 
Send for catalog: Harmony 
Book Shop, P.O. Box 115, 
New Castle, Pa. 16103. 

SUCCESSFUL GARDENERS read 
'Organics' - new members now 
receive Bimonthly Organic Gar- 
dening "know-how" newsletters. 
$2.00 yearly. Information 
Services, Inc., 720 Greenwood 
Road, Pikesville, Md. 21208. 

THE PFEIFFER GARVEN BOOK, 
Bio-Dynamics in the Home Gar- 
den, $3.95; COMPOST, What it 
U - Hotv It Is Made - What 
I t Voz6, by H. H. Koepf , SO*; 
BIO- DYNAMICS, a periodical 
inhering soil conservation 
d Increased fertility in 
order to improve nutrition and 
health, $3 per year. Liter- 
ature list. Bio-Dynamic 
Farming and Gardening Assoc, 
R.D. 1, Stroudsburg, Pa. 18360. 

r BETTER. MAKES FOOD DOLLARS 
)UNT. Plan healthful meals 
ientifically. 2S0 food se- 
lection, 29 nutritional divi- 

ions - calories, fat, protein, 
vitamins, minerals, etc. Pro- 
P< combinations, Diges- 

tion, energy, gland, color re- 
la t ions. Authoritative, com- 
plete vital food and nutritional 
ride. No other book like th 
■0MP0SITI0W AWP FACTS ABOUT 
FO0VS", $5.50. Htn-itaga, 20SHL 

\T BETTER. MAKE FOOD 
DOLLARS COUNT. Plan 
healthful meals scientifi- 
cally. 250 food selections, 
29 nutritional divisions - 
calories, fat protein, vi- 
tamins, minerals, etc. Pro- 
per food combinations. Di- 
gestion, energy, gland, 
color relations. Authori- 
tative, complete vital food 
and nutritional guide. No 
other book like this. 
COMPQSTTIOU AND FACTS 
A60UT F00VS t $5.50, Heritage, 
20 5NL Howard, Woods town, 
N.J. 08098. 

KARZYBSKI-students where- 
ever you are. We're onto 
a new consciousness .in a 
common psycho-biosphere made 
of the soil, air and blood. 
Write to us and we'll send 
you a copy of Roy Aid's 
book, THE VQUTH COMMUNES. 
The Boston Society for GS , 
6 Magnolia St., Dorchester, 
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^ c ient peacefully on the rug, we were 
Besides Isabel* who ji^lso in the room, I think, 
all Other presences were ais 



* * 



* * * * 



™ v uaq WRITTEN THE BEST PIECE ABOUT YOU? 
EUELL, WHO DO YOU THINK HAS WRITTEN 

i i,n MrPhee from the NEW YORKER. We met on 
Oh, that was John McFflee ^ ^ stQry on 0utward Bound# We 

Hurricane where he naa ^_ ' h beginning; always had our meals 
liked one another "««"?' around while I was teaching. He 
together, and he was usua lly ar interview, he said: "I 

didn't want to just do a protii 
want to take a trip with you. 



if- en M per to go out in the middle of November 
Well, I «?;"' " JJJJJ of November before. And I don't t& 
I'd never gone " * h J"fiJen I haven't, it proved to be such a 
there's been a year sin " flali foraging is just great, 
wonderful time to go. Late tall lomgj.. & j 

WHAT CAN YOU EXPECT TO FIND IN MID-NOVEMBER? 

Most of the things we were looking at today: ground cherry, 
p.r.i!Si. iuS! burdeck, thistle, dandelion, v,ld grape.. .all 

of those were still there. 



On the 
meal, I 



the last day John said, "For lunch, which will be our last 
want us to have not a single thing we have eaten all week, 

So we did. Those mallow buttons: we spent an hour and a half 
picking'enough of those to eat. We had two mam dishes and penny- 
royal tea. 

YOU HAVE BEEN IN DIFFERENT GROUP LIVING EXPERIMENTS. DO YOU ST 
THINK GROUP LIVING IS A GOOD THING? 

I don't think of it the way I once did. The thing that dre 
me toward it was partly religion, and I used to tell people in the 
Bruderhoph that I didn't think a person could possibly serve God 
without living in a community. Now, I can't remember why it was I 
thought that! 

The size of a group doesn't have much to do with it. People 
say that the biological family is a selfish, exclusive group, yet 
mine never has been. This is the second boy (ie. his nephew John) 
to become part of my family. The other was with us for five years. 
I didn't even know him. I'd simply heard there was someone who 
badly needed a place to live. 

My family has never been exclusive, and I think this small 
group even is plenty large enough, 

The thing I have against communities is the amount of glue it 
tak-s to hold the darned things together! And this glue takes the 



some 



form of interminable meetings. You always have to be having 
kind of meeting to work out the problems that exist... 

(Freda, on her way to bed, came in to admonish Euell for keeping 
?MJ?n 5 % +l e ^ h \ lf "Parted attempts to go - and remained 

talking for another three hours! We spoke about the different ways 
of relating to nature and whether it was a good thing to leave part 
ol the environment intact;) 

the ol'h^ n Hn/ i J derne Tu' Pf otected fr ™ the use of man. You need 

u u ',^' A*™ S s ° methi *g that bothers me about the 

na±ur« flZ t V y ? e th J??' where y° u merel X go to sea and admire 

whTe^Xs^ linj atu?r s £2 £2 "?V lain: the huraan 

Chardin for instanr. ... S- . Ev v en s°ne of the great men - 
himself, b.c« t 2£{hiX , diffi?.M "J-yVould do: separate 
get. ng airterent, as far from nature as he can 



I simply don't believe that's possible at 
we breathe, depends on other life form's rn\fl 
condition. Man, along with other animal, ?!? 
upon plants, because plants h, ^ 1S t 

use of the sun's energy to .row f^L I ^ lngS 
relationship; we simply don't L5^ \ haVe 

*e do, by insulating'our^s^rtnrci^L^ 




the f 



all. The very air 
it in breathable 

otally parasitic 
that can make direct 

to live in a symbiotic 

oice. We could pretend 



to certain life ion 
lly dependent upon 
back in and drop 
are bringing food 



An ecology of studying lif 
* : act that this total relatiSniH- C01 ! UIlUni ties also has to recogni* 
this is the way the world is anS V P 1S a co "™"nity also. I belif 
ically. I simply do not believe tl ? ant t0 Uve in the world rea ^ 
contact with nature or anv salt \l ? eo P le who never have creative 
istic at all. They are living a tni"^" 13 ^ with lt are being real* 

g a totally artificial life. 
HOW DO YOU THINK WE ' RE GOING TO GET BACK? 

I would say one thine- lini 
other measures are going to fail SS "\ COntro1 the population, all 
not guarantee that other things win '^J of the Population does 
cause population control is T t "he VT fai1 ' They still can be- 

- ie only solution to the problem. 



In everything, we must always think in terms of harmony. 
Man must live in harmony with nature. We cannot walk down roads 
that we know we cannot .continue down. Such obvious things as non- 
returnable bottles. Anybody in the world can sit down with a 
niece of paper and figure out how long it takes before the world 
gets ten feet deep in glass bottles! We cannot continue to deplete, 
to live with nature in a mining type of exploitation, which today are 
most farms. Even though we throw chemicals back into the soil in 
most areas in order to raise crops, we are still drawing on the 
riches of the humus that was built up. The very soil itself is an 
organic product. The air we breathe is an organic product. 

DO YOU THINK THAT WE AS A SPECIES WILL SURVIVE? 

I think that man has a better chance of surviving than many 
other species, which is not to say that he doesn't have the power 
to destroy himself. It seems almost certain that with as many 
chances as he 1 11 take in this direction, one of them is going to end 
sometime in the irrevocable. I only hope that if we do have a blow- 

or anything of that sort, some of us will survive to rebuild 
it'all over again. 

DO YOU THINK HE WILL SURVIVE IN HIS PRESENT FORM? 

You spoke of Chardin. He seems to conceive of the ultimate 
product of evolution as being man as we no longer know him: a 
network of minds. . . * 

I don't go with Chardin there. 

YOU DON'T LIKE TO SEE MAN LOSE HIS PHYSICAL SELF? 

I don ! t want to see us become this mass of nothing but 
humanity Chardin talks about, I want to live with all the other 
life forms, and I don ! t think that life is possible under the other 
conditions. Even though Chardin is a paleontologist, I don f t think 
he's being realistic at all. He's not an ecologist, he's not a 
person who understands the constant interdependence of life; an 
interdependence which goes all the way. 

I find in nature a great deal more cooperation than competi- 
tiveness. We ate the persimmons off the tree down there. Why do 
you suppose the tree will put fruit around its seed? So it can 
offer them to you when you pass by. You will presumably scatter 
the seed and help to propogate the species. There's all kinds of 
unexpected kindnesses in nature. 

When I said that man and all other animals are parasitic on 
plants, it wasn't quite true. They're symbiotic. Many plants 
cannot exist without animal products, .and no animal can exist without 
its eventually getting back to a plant-eating creature. No animal 
has chlorophyll which can make sugar out of power. That's what we 
are living on: the sugar-producing ability of green plants. That's 
what everything has to live on, all the other food has to come from 
that. 






celled 



Competition is a primitive form which in successful life 
matures into cooperation* I believe that even the first multi 
animal in the world started off probably by one cell being parasitic 
upon another cell. But a perfect parasite, you see - a parasite whicl 
kills its host - is a very unsuccessful parasite because he's killed 
his source of supply. So the successful parasite, the one that sur- 
vived, learned to contribute something back. You see this all througl 
nature. 

There's a good deal of truth to 'survival of the fittest'. 
The only thing is, Western civilization calls 'the fittest" the most 
combative, the strongest, and that's a bunch of nonsense. Any paleo- 
toiogist can tell you that the large predator occupies the most pre- 
carious niche in nature, and is most likely to become extinct. 

DO YOU FEEL THIS IS TRUE OF MAN: THAT COOPERATION IS OUR NATURAL 

STATE? 

Yes, I think this is essentially our natural state. Not that 
we do not have in us the violence and combativeness and many of the 
other primitive things. But these are not survival features. It 
has become very plain that these are contrasurvival , that only 
through cooperation will we survive, 

AND YET ONE PERSON CAN OFTEN SURVIVE BY BEING ENTIRELY SELFISH. 



Yes , one 
with non-human* life 
know of. I 1 
lately to a 



person can survive, providing he lives in harmony 
forms. He can't do it any other way that I 
not sure but what it doesn't all come back ulti- 
selfish motive. My motive for living in harmony 



with nature is that I believe this is the way a 



man can live a 
more satisfactory life . It r s not because I think i have a duty to 
be kind to the little plants and animals, and respect them, but 
because I believe that this is the way life is, and I have to live 
it this way. 



YOUR ATTITUDE TOWARD MAN SEEMS TO HAVE SOMETHING THAT'S VERY BASIC 
TO RADICALS AND LIBERALS: AT BOTTOM YOU BELIEVE IN MAN. A CONSER- 
VATIVE OFTEN DOES BELIEVE THAT THE LIFE OF MAN IS 'NASTY, BRU'I 
AND SHORT 1 HE MAY ACT DIFFERENTLY, BUT THIS IS HIS BELIEF WHEN 
TO GET REALLY DOWN TO ATTITUDES ABOUT HUM i'URE IN GENERAL. 




CRAFTS & HOMEMADE ITEMS 

All items made personally by 
hand on home limited scale 
in the natural life style 
may be listed here free of 
charge. 

Kinetic fountain of welded 
copper and brass equipped 
with recirculating pump. 
Runs on house current. Wa- 
ter flows from flower- shaped 
cups causing gentle sway of 
three tiny flowerets above. 
Handmade by independent ar- 
tist, George Rhodes, For 
pictures, price list and 
other information, write: 
George Rhodes, Box 971, Vin- 
yard Haven, Mass. 02568 or 
call (617) 693-9208. 

PEASANT BLOUSES, natural § 
feminine, $5. 00-sizes S, 
M5 L, Write: S. Koehnlein, 
577 Van Duzer Street, S. I. , 

N.Y. 10304. 

Leather and Suede bags, 
belts, pouches and garments 
made to order. Kitty Lavin, 
MADE BY HAND, 68 4th Place, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. , (212) 834- 
8571, 

Hand-woven shawls, ponchos, 
bags made to order, Con- 
tact: Sandra Gross, 2111 
Guilford Rd . , #201, Adelphi , 
Md. 20783. 



MOBILES built 
those who f 11 
to talk to me 
likes and dis 
match your pe 
construction ! 
wood, plastic 
forms and siz 
6 ft. "wingsp 
Jay Albrecht , 
N.Y., N.Y. 10 
5024. 

TANTRA Co 
cient Ind 
mystical 

to rub so 
your head 
hours of 
fun . Fir 
TANTRA, 2 
L.A. 9004 



to order for 
take the trouble 

about their 
likes first. I 
rsonality in my 
Metal, glass , 

in a variety of 
es -- from 3 to 
read". $15-80. 

253 W. 16 St. , 
Oil, (212) 987- 



loring Book. An- 
ian yantras and 
designs guaranteed 
me wrinkles out of 

while providing 
delightful coloring 
st Edition $1.00 . 
359 Nichols Canyon, 
6. 



Handmade st 
straight fr 
$3.50 to $1 
with human 
Mobiles fro 
dug up in R 
to $25. Al 
SCAVENGERS 
national as 
to cleaning 
ment. The 
E, Third St 
(Most mater 
scraps .) 



uffed animals 
om Middle Earth 
8. Snail creatures 
faces $25 (signed) . 
m old bottle glass 
ocky Mountains $10 
so headquarters for 
IRRATIONAL, inter- 
semblage dedicated 

up on the Environ- 
Boggle Shop, 194 
. , N.Y. , N.Y, 10009. 
ials used are 
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RELIGION 

Lifetime ordination certifi- 
cates* Legal in all states. 
Dime brings details. Life 
Lence Church, NLS, 2207 
Cardinal, Rolling Meadows, 
111. 60008 

FOR THE HOME 

Available to you: 1004 Bio- 
degradable, 100% Organic, 
Phosphate-Free laundry and 
household cleaner. Let's 
all fight pollution! Contact 
Helen N. Palmer, 404 Bailey 
Road, Canastata, New York 
13212 for a distributor in 
your area. 

DO-IT-YOURSELF 

CAN YOU BUILD YOUR OWN. HOME? 
How rate your skills and 
ability. Write for free 
test and questionnaire. Ken 
Kern, Sierra Route, Oak- 
hurst, California 93644. 




HEALTH RESORTS 

Visitors' comments and re- 
commendations about these or 
other resorts will be grate- 



fully accepted, 
from you. 



Let's hear 



RIO CALIENTE, P.O. Box 1187, 
idalajara, Jalisco, Mexico: 
a natural food-oriented spa 
with hot baths located in the 
bowels of an extinct volcano. 
Reasonable camping rates. 

VLTHFUL VACATIONING — 
iucing. Fasting. Rejuve- 
nation. Organic foods, gar- 
dens. Health education. Ex- 

e classes. Beautiful 
grounds. Cooperative employ- 
ment available. SHANGRI-LA, 
Bonita Springs, Fla. 33923-NS 




PHOTOGRAPHY 

Let us turn you on with ou: 
color slide sets on nature 
Get to know some beautiful 
weeds intimately through 
our unique photo-macrography. 
Write for brochure. VISUAL 
KCHING, 79 Pine Knob (NLj 
_Milford, Ct. 

BULGARIAN YOGURT 

YOGURT - Delicious LIVING 
FOOD full of natural enzymes. 
Make for 15*/Quart. Great 
Old World flavor. Our CUL- 
II' really works - our 

TURE lasts a year! Facts 
I YOGURT 
707-KB, 
Cr; '2504. 
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r hv saving: a man must behave as u ne naa choi Ce ; 
ivSin 7 or rather, he must do everything if deter ; 
y i . S5d he thinks it is. He cannot at any time 
S ib?e d fS? his actions. Yet, if he does hold SOme . 



, . „ r „ that. It reminds me of m^ 
But I don't think people belie ve tn ^ ^ think ^ many 

of the determinists I run into . i ^ d ' eteTmin±sm , because he * ai1 
basically, deep i n .himselt oe determinism . He holds me res Pon _ 

doesn't act as if he ? el ?;^" the other people around him response, 
sible for what I do; he ho ids **£**&* "Jo "X* » e d ° not l£*U 
for what they do. I *"°*. there is no such thing as choice. Th 
any free choice whatsoever, there ^ ^^ ^ ^ he had ^J 

he gets around it by 

He must not do an] 

minism is universal janone jyj^^-J^ Yet, if he does hold" 

h ° ld a K^b!e P °i? 1 was SJermined beforehand that he should, even 
one responsible, it wab uc ^ . fallacy. I simply do not qp* 

though »<>«*««*« l^ll b J: a ny hid VpessimisUc attitiu" 

people behaving "as it tne ' + :**j£ 
about human nature they say they do. 

, TrDl , pmHn , AYS 0N the QUESTION OF FAITH, THAT EVEN IF WE DON'T 
™n£ TV TVIFRF'S A GOT WE SHOULD ACT AS IF WE HAD FAITH. AND 
PHlZo OP;ERS E AFTER G S?m HAVE SAID THAT EVEN THOUGH MAN IS NOT IN- 
HERENTLY GOOD, EVEN IF THERE IS NOTHING, I HILL ACT AS IF THERE WERE 
SOMETHING. 

I don't believe that either - this "act as if" type of thing. 
I have a brother who claims to be an atheist, but says that human 
beings need to have a belief in God. In other words , human needs 
have to be mistaken! It's not true, but they have to believe it's 
true when it's not. They must base their lives on a premise that i s 
false or completely fallacious. His atheism and my religion are 
ry close together in some ways. 

QUAKERISM SEEMS TO BE BASED ON INNER CONVICTION RATHER THAN SOME- 
THING THAT'S TAUGHT YOU. 

That's ideally what it would be. Don't depend on it always 
being this way. I find that Quakers talk about absence of creed, 
but in attempting to teach a child, they will say: this is true. 
J it become to the child a creed and dogma. I don't believe in 
achine children this way. Adults say you have to make things 
simple for children. You do have to make things simple for 
children, but you don't have to tell them damn lies! And you don't 
have to tell them something is true when you don't happen to be- 
lieve it yourself. The best service we can do a child is not to 
give him a faith, but explain to him that the acquisition of a faith 
is a journey which he must take himself. And the best way is to give 
him the maps and experience that others have had which may or may 
not help him. 

DID YOU EMBRACE THE QUAKER FAITH BECAUSE IT ANSWERED A NEED IN YOU? 

Very definitely! It did provide something I needed, and 
needed badly. And I had a time with it; it was a journev. Silent 
worship was not new to me, but it was solitary worship. 

DO YOU MEAN IN THE SENSE THAT ONE -WORSHIPS NATURE? 

Well, one worships alone and in silence and in solitude. And 
when 1 tirst started going to Quaker meeting, that's what I was 
doing there. It was only later that I saw this tremendous thing 
of corporate worship. It was totally different in quality. And 
i™ ll ?'! e u 0t the :. reasons w hy I do not think preparation for meet- 
mg should be reading inspirational literature, or anything of that 

• H "! se then your mind is on that inspirational literature. 
Th£v AilJl ,\u here ' r f ther than with the ^st of the group, 
live ?i ?hP I k Sa "? e b0 ° k ' you 5ee ' so y° u are not being sensi- 

ate wor^h n P T^ besidc .^' , A *d this I found was part of corpor- 

ceaseTto t-vil" ? P ?r ? QU ?^ meet ^ S0 often tliat we iust 
certain ,1 i L l would u be meditating, and would reach a 

M 1 ii 3 ^ 0SS the r °° m W0Uld 8 et U P a » d s Pcak ab0Ut 

-path; s J 6 W ° U d - Say - this ls Apathy. I don't know that 

prove at all tha[ iLr^-"" 8 l± l • * hm a bel i el " which ] cann0t 
n i of a i 1S something more than just the corporate 

us^rheiLfoL^' fhScfo'rS^ris'Sit^'f?- 1 ? " 5pirit "V °L 

munication telepathy, because'thL L ?h f fflclent t0 cal1 this com 
austs Sw U -! ^!L WOU J n d , b ? a . wa X to include it, 

And I simply don't believe that 



saying: this exhausts what is there 
this exhausts what is there. 



¥WiS^ IS DOMINANT. WE 

STrtT^ 

WAS THE CONVERSATION ITSELF PR R 2nNAfTTnI I0N ' WHAT WAS IMPORTANT 
SOMETHING VERY EXCITING CAN HAPPEN riTc^ WERE UNIMPORTANT. AND 
THING IS BEING CREATED wSlCH^S INDFPPVnpi^ E YEAST W0RKING " S0ME " 
CREATING IT. IT'S A VERY RARF THiSr SSn NT 0F THH PE0PLE WH0 ARE 
AN ALMOST RELIGIOUS SENSE G '' PERHAPS Y0U CAN ONLY DO THIS 

We'd been living in Maui for thr 
Honolulu a few times and attended ml V years > and had been back 
meeting on Maui. Most of the neonl^ *l n £v- There was no Q uaker 
to visit us at least one time So „■ s raee ting had been over 

re before we left Hawaii to see *? arran ^ ed to have a weekend 
go to meeting. sitting { lu peo P le that we knew th 

bought ; 8 U w« e a m ?*}?S , and this _ thing 



to 



and 

coming 
harmony, a 



eeting. sitting i +J e peo P le that we knew thj 

to me - not a thouehf it , meeting, and this thing 

feeling of love in the'roon, r\ feeling * a feelin 8 o£ 

uom. i began tQ rationali:e: 



loved 



M They f re a group of people I think a lot of, people who have 
mBy and I ! ve loved them. Many of them I'll never see again 
>r today. It's a combination of all these things - a feeling of 
tremendous' empathy." 

There was a man there who was the pharisee of the pharisees, 
ad of the Art Department at the University. He had spoken a few 
times at meeting when I was there before, always on a very rarified, 
intellectual plane. Now this man spoke up and said, ft I feel com- 
pelled to speak, but I have nothing to say. It T s just that there 
is such a tremendous feeling of love and brotherhood in this room! 11 



if 
in 



And I thought "If all my rationalizations about this 

the feeling is shared here, if he's feeling atuned, he's not 
the same position I'm in at all; he f s really there." 



That meeting has never left me since; it's been one of the 
most important meetings that I've ever attended in my life. 
We felt it carried all the way across the Pacific coming back. 

ISN'T IT A SHAME THAT WE'VE BECOME SO CONDITIONED THAT WE HAVE 
TO QUESTION IT? TO RATIONALIZE IT? 



I do 
just accept 
there 1 
basic 



it now; I've never been able to 
it and don't start analyzing. 



cure myself* Let's 
Because I do 



s another 
to Zen* 



way too* I'm talking about Zen. This is 



Of course , 
really 



(It was late now; Euell's voice had roughened, 
cribing feelings and experiences which for then and 
longed to all of us : 



waned, des- 
afterward be- 



He had gone 



to 
i 



Maui alone, leaving Freda behind on Oahu to 
inish up her year's school term. It was a difficult time. Beset 
by various temptations, in the process of licking a drinking problem, 
Euell drove to the beach one night:) 

and tried to have a quiet time. My head was kind of in a 

turmoil. I found myself reliving a situation which was bad rather 
than good, over and over again. Almost to a point where I was in 
despair about it. I said, "Okay, I can't control meditation, my 
Will.-. I give up! u And I did give up. Immediately a : lood of 



pouring in, and I 




strength and revelation and new insight came . 

thought "Wonderful!", because I had given up. I thought about that 
a little: Now I know how. Next tiffte I found myself in such a situ- 
ation, I had a sure technique; only it didn't work! I was trying 
use something that had been real before, and make it into a 
nique! And you can't use it as a technique. I was setting 
trap, you see; I was going to fool Him and bring Him down, 
to do was say: "I give up." Only I didn't give up; I was saying 
"I give up", in order to have this happen to me again. I was using 
a technique. How do you go beyond it? I don't know! cannot go 

beyond techniques very often. Because at any 
round and ruin it by trying to use it as a technique 



damn tech 

a God 

All I had 



time I do, I turn a- 



IT'S LIKE COURTING INSPIRATION. 



Yuh. 
time I use 



It r s like techniques for concentration 
a technique for concentration, I begin 



I find every 
to concentrate 



on what 

find that I can concentrate very well in 

get so completely lost in my material that I have 

any technique. I'm last in it, absorbed. And then 



like hell on the concentration, and I'm not concentrating 

I'm concentrating on 

my writing if 

idea of using 

inspired. 



no 
I 'm 



DO YOU THINK THIS 
TIME LEARNING HOW 
TO WRITE? 



IS POSSIBLE BECAUSE YOU HAD 

TO WRITE? WAS THIS SO WHEN 



Learning how to write, I think I did the 
more poorly. I studied more poorly, you see. 



SPENT A GOOD DEAL OF 
YOU WERE LEARNING HOW 



same thing. But I did 



I still write some gawd-awful corn sometmes, 
it takes me a while to see it. I remember writing 



and sometimes 
one paragraph 



thought was the most beautiful thing I had written in my life. 
It was so good that 1 put it right into whatever I was writing at 
the time. The editor I sent it to accepted the piece and cut that 
out. "Well", I thought:, "that's horrible! He cut out the very best 
thing that was in there! 11 



Another 
finally 
However 
the 



wasn T t going to lose 



that, so I put it into another article 
editor ci out. This happened four or five times, so 

I just put it away, thinking, "Some day I'll use it." 
it just absolutely wouldn't stand age, I thought it was 



most awful corn 
it didn't belong in 



I had ever 
my writing 



(We asked what advice he would 
ln g intentional communities.) 



written in my life. It was sticky; 



give to people interested in form- 



I would like to see a deeper study 
b y those forming such a community. And 
experiment be as radical as they want, 
hould not be successful competition in 



Some people with 
ar e hard to find 
experience. 



of intentional communities 
I would like to see the 
The measure of its success 
a materialistic society. 



country 
because 



experience 
today even 



would be a big help, but they 
farm kids don't have country 







HELP WANTED 

Male/Female 

Experienced group cook wanted 
for Summerhill type free 
school. No salary. Room, 
board and medical provided. 
Contact Open Community School, 
Claverack, N.Y. (518) 851- 
3311. 

SCHOOLS 

Summerhill-oriented free 
school boarding kids age 
thru 13 in an atmosphere 
freedom with responsibility. 
Non-compulsory classes in all 
subjects — crafts/academics. 
Chickens, cow, organic gar- 
den on 15 acres of woods , 
meadows/stream in Claverack, 
N.Y, Optional weekends at 
home—moderate tuition* Open 
Community School, (518) 851- 
3311. 



6 
of 




ORGANIC PRODUCE 






Deaf Smith County, organi- 
cally grown wheat, rye, soy- 
beans, corn. Also pinto 
beans, flour, cornmeal and 
cracked wheat cereal. Write 
for price list and recipe 
book to Arrowhead Mills, Box 
866, Hereford, Texas. 79045 



VfP?T 



"CRESS AND MUSTARD GARDEN 11 
Educational gift for children. 
Pungent salads grown easily, 
quickly, on your window 
sill. Includes fresh seeds, 
special medium and container. 
$3.00 postpaid. Sundwarf, 
P.O. Box 16336, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif, 94116. 

PLUMTREE PRESS offering 
distinctive cards, calendars , 
wall hangings with timely 
quotations and unique illus- 
trations on ECOLOGY, HEALTH, 
WISDOM. Send six cent stamp 
for brochure and sample to: 
PLUMTREE PRESS, Box 165, 
Noamk, Conn, 06340. 

Educational gift for chil- 
dren* Exotic Jade Plant 
plus another surprise suc- 
culent from our collection. 
Will add stately dignity to 
your home. Airmail post- 
paid, $2.00. Sundwarf, P.O. 
Box 16336, San Francisco, 

Calif. 94116. 
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NATURAL FOOD STORES 

Please send us your comments? 
recommendations and the ad- 
dress of your favorite stores, 
Let's make this a dependable, 
top quality list! 

Purity Natural Grocery Vege- 
tarian Market 

Grains, flour, beans, honey, 
teas, spices, herbs, nuts, 
nut butters, organic fruit $ 
vegetables. 

2327 W, Washington Blvd. 
Los Angeles; 733-9506 

Natural Food Store 
S.W. 1st Ave. 
Portland, Oregon 97201 

Our Food Shop 

Natural, organic, macrobiotic 
foods: flours, grains, nuts 
and seeds, dried fruits and 
vegetables, herbs, essences, 
oils, beans, etc. Biodegra- 
dable cleaners, 
1241 Chapel St. 
New Haven, Conn.; 865-9864 

Wiley Bowers Rose City 
Nutrition Center 
203 S,W, Alder Street 
Portland, Oregon 97203 

Hatches Natural Food 
St. Johnsberry, Vt. 




Most fresh raw fruits contain 
less than 100 calories per 
serving. 



APPLE TOOTH BRUSH 

"An interesting bit of re- 
search showed that an apple 
is more effective and effi- 
cient as a tooth cleaner than 
a toothbrush. In 30 seconds 
a toothbrush removed 601 of 
biscuit particles stuck to 
teeth. An apple quarter re- 
moved 90$ of the particles/' 
(from PLAIN TRUTH magazine) 

SWIMMING POOLS 

Tired of chlorine in your 
eyes? Riley N. Kinman, 

U. of Cincinnati says Iodine 
won't burn your eyes, it's 
more stable, lasts longer. 
Besides that the water looks 
warmer in the winter! 



ique. Not that there haven't been 
s, but it's unique in the percentage 



TTnM THAT IS TAKING PLACE AMONG YOUNG 
HOW DO YOU SEE THE REVOLUTION THAT 

PEOPLE TODAY? 

We„,I see it as a senuine revolution. 

DO YOU THINK THIS IS SOMETHING UNIQUE' 

Yes I do. I think it is uni 
revolutionaries in all other ages 
of them. 

iMu feeling the effects of the long day 

fAll of us rose now, teeiiug 
and the late hour and the good meal.) 

, r -. «.fc*c rolloauoy," Euell said, "where 
"t just got back from this ,colloqu 7 ^ ^ ^ ^ g 

some of the kids were saying. My P , 

and now I've got to do what they want 

■■ i told them, 'Bullshit! Your parents have got their pleasure, 
for Godsake, you're here!'" 



n 



A**** 



MONDAY 



"Do you eat something wild every day 



?" 



"Weeel, yes/ 1 Euell drawled, "if you count the jams and 
jellies. " 

Four kinds of preserves were laid out for us that morning: 
a diabetic lime, wild strawberry, wild plum and tomato preserve - 
an experiment: from the pulp of tomato, celery and onion after 
they had been put through the juicer together. 

We were eating buckwheat and wild blueberry pancakes with 
maple syrup, assorted jams and jellies, and hot pennyroyal tea. 

Pennyroyal, also called squaw mint, is for some reason often 
found at the site of old sawmills, Euell told us. Indian women 
used it as a kind of Pill. If one drank several cups of hot penny- 
royal tea a day, she expected not to get pregnant. 

Freda, who keeps farmer's hours in order to practice Yoga 
each morning, had been up since 4:30, spotted a comet and wakened 
Euell and his nephew John to come have a look. We listened to news 
broadcasts - the only time we heard radio during our visit - for 
some news of the comet, but it seemed that only the three of them 
had seen it. 

The sun that day was high, bright, coppery October, and the 
air was warm. All of us felt mellow after the long evening, and 
our morning was a kid's paradise of seineing for crawdaddies in 
the cold creek; Euell bent, archtypal almost as a Maine Coast 
fisherman, dragging a net slung between two bamboo poles. Curls 
of crayfish wriggled in the pot creel. "We could build a fire 
right here/' Euell said eagerly, "and cook them in the creel. 11 
We were, however, still stuffed from breakfast. 

Later, we went spinning for bluegills in a pond rimmed by 
apple orchard. The sky was impossibly blue with a few clean 
clouds , 

Still later, at Walnut Acres, which is located but ten miles 
from the Gibbons', Euell turned and turned an unbaked fruitcake 
in his hands, It was expensive. 

lllY11 . l,Ext Hv Vag f nt!,f T T hen he realized that he could afford the 
l!3 ft! y°\ kn ?5' J ? e been through poverty; I know what it is, 
and I'm not afraid to be poor again. " 

eatin^ Ut fin,h ? n he Carv ^. us sizable chunks of cake, and we stood 
eating finding more things we wanted to say, while three young 

torward ZltTc? in I"* »'<*««»»*■ «*& f stepped 

torward with a Queen AnneVs lace. 

"The lady inside told us you'd know what this was." 
sold IT- Q^Anne"* Jk^l attenti °" « hll <= he explained - 
The boy's look opened. 



***** 
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MACROBIOTICS 



GOOV ANV BAP 



BOB 



Of all 
the mac 
offers 
as well 
many 20 
ligion, 
many it 
a stong 



the assorted diets being tried by people in this country 
robiotic point of view embraces the largest following. It 
not only a clearly defined diet but an entire life attitude 
. In a way it's a sanctuary of order and discipline for 
th century refugees who often distrust institutional re- 
psychiatry and the hard sell "health food diet". For 
's an alcoholics anonymous of ex-drug takers, offering 
regime and a new culture to identify with. 



Macrobiotics was evolved by George Ohsawa in Japan out of oriental 
medicine and diet. Through his efforts it has become extremely 
popular in the western world where its universal Zen aspects have 
been emphasized and expanded upon by many of his followers. After 
a very active life, Ohsawa died a few years ago. However, his work 
is carried on by various disciples such as Michio Kushi in Boston 
and the Ohsawa Foundation in Los Angeles. 

Here are a few points in favor of the macrobiotic diet. 

1. You stop poisoning yourself with the wide range of consumer 
food "products" loaded with synthetics, preservatives, etc., by 
adopting a diet which emphasizes simple foods. 

2. The initial 10 day rice diet Ohsawa suggested acts as a deto- 
xification period for the body no longer having to cope with our 
daily intake of toxic food, drink, drugs, etc. The body begins to 
houseclean itself once these stresses are removed. 

3. During this period of readjustment your palet is simplified 
and the usual nervous scattered manner of consuming food most of 
us indulge ourselves in is stopped. Many people "cold turkey" 
without their indulgences but if you can make it through these 

ten days you are on your way with a palet ready to sense every new 
and different element reintroduced into your diet, a bit at a time. 

4. You probably will lose weight once you break the sugar/pasta 
syndrome. Many are attracted to this diet because of fantastic 

weight losses. 

5. There is a structured life/philosophy of ymg/yang, oneness, 
universal order which permeates every element of our existence 
available for those that want. 

6. It's an inexpensive diet that stresses bulk products which 

you prepare yourself. 

7. The many new recipes open to you encourage you to cook, rather 
than open a can or package and eat. 

8. Foods must be free of chemical fertilizer and insecticides. 

CRITICISMS 

With the exception of point #5, many other diets can accomplish 
the same effects. The major area of critical concern, about the 
macrobiotic regime is nutritional. Ohsawa considered heat a posi- 
tive factor in cooking so that recipes call for the overcooking of 
vegetables. We know that any heat kills vitamins and that extended 
cooking removes most of them, particularly when boiling. Many 
macrobiotics excuse their smoking habit by referring to the benefit 
of "heat". Ohsawa preferred a diet of 60-901 cereal grains, many 
macrobiotic publications caution 501. The balance was to be cooked 
vegetables and soup with occasional flesh and even rarer salads 
and fruits and seldom deserts. The strongest vitamin deficiencies 
are vitamins C, K 7 B12 from this Ohsawa diet, a natural vitamin 
supplement might be wise. Ohsawa said fresh fruits and vegetables 
are to be eaten only in season and then in sparing amounts. A 
heavy grain diet in the summer when one is light and active is 
incongruous and unnatural to many minds. Grains are fine in the 
winter when we need to produce survival energy and body heat but 
there are no demands like this in the summer and they tend to hang 
around in the system and make one logy. Salt is another positive 
factor in the macrobiotic spectrum and it's use is abundant. Even 
some macrobiotic publications include a printed additional slip 
of paper which cautions that the American tolerance for salt is 
less than other peoples and suggest amounts should be cut in half. 
Unfortunately, most macrobiotics disregard this disclaimer as an 
appeasment to the American beaurocracies, (FDA, AMA, etc. J and 
don't take it seriously. 

One last caution - the minimal intake of liquids suggested by 
Ohsawa can cause kidney malfunction. Your kidneys need enough 
excess liquid to flush themselves properly. Avoid dogma and use 
macrobiotics as a human activity that must be personally under- 
stood, leaving room for error. 

All in all I would recommend the diet as long as one kept an 
open eye on nutrition and favored those recipes which included 
fair amounts of fruits and vegetables (some uncooked). 

The following publications will be helpful. 
ZEN COOKER/ ($3.75) The Ohsawa Foundation .no 



1434 No. Curson 



Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 90046. A basic cookbook for the macro- 
biotic. 296 recipes simply presented, (#'s 248, 123, 62 * JSO 
reproduced in the side column show the good variety available) . 




Georges Ohsawa 

1893 — 1966 

H4$ 
"OKONOMI" PANCAKES (Okonomi 
means 'choice 1 in Japanese) 
I cup vohotfLWhaat paitKy &lou.K 
9 oz. watctt 
k t&p. &aZ£ 

6 caZZlohb chopped &lnc 
dfticd &khimp [Sakufia 



Mix flour, 
thoroughly 
fish. Oil 
and heat. 



\ cap 

k cup 

EU] 

On. i/oa/t choice oh veqztabZc* 

S &Uk 

water and salt 

Add scallion § 
skillet lightly 
Add batter. Pan- 
cakes should be 3 inches in 
diameter. Sprinkle the top 
(uncooked side) with black 
sesame seeds . Turn and brush 
with Tamari soy sauce (this 
will be the bottom when serv- 
ing) . 
#123A 

MISO SOUP 

1 cap minced onion 
J/3 cap minced caAKot 
J minctd cabbage, Itah 
I tbp. dueled hi&k powdzti OR 
faUk ilakn6 
I Up. olZ 

4 heaping £6p. Ui&o soybean 
pabtt 

4 cap-6 watzti 

Saute onions , fish flakes , 
cabbage, carrot in that order 
adding one at a time. Add 4 
cups boiling water. Cook 
20-30 minutes. Dilute Miso 
in a little water, add and 
cook 5 minutes. Serve plain 
or with minced scallions and 
roasted Nori. Serves 6. 
#1238 

mso soup 

\ bmatt cafiJiot 

I iOLtiQd cabbage, t&avt6 

2" pt&. o£ Radish {dalkon) 

1 t6p. OlZ 

5 cup6 watzn, 

5 heaping £6 p. Hi6o soybean 

pCLAtt 

I t*p. Taklnl 
Cut carrots in julienne 
slices, cut radish in small 
pieces x cut cabbage fine. 

Saute in oil, radish, cabbage 
carrot in that order adding 
one at a time. Add boiling 
water and cook 40 minutes . 
Add Miso and Tahini and cook 
5 minutes . 

45 




R?R N1TUKE OR SAUTEV VEGE- 
TABLES - CUT VIAGONALLV ANV 



t~ — - 



SLICE THESE VIECES LENGTH- 
WISE VERY TH1H TO LOOK' LIKE 
THIS 

"N1TUKE" 

Cut vegetables as shown and 
saute in a little sesame or 
corn oil. Add a little water 
to cover the bottom of the 
pan, a little salt; cover and 
cook on a low flame. When the 

cetables are cooked and all 
moisture is evaporated, add 
sov sauce to taste. 

CARROT SESAME HZ 

2 carrc 

1 tsp. corn oil 

tsp* roasted sesame seeds 

k tsp. salt 

I tsp, Tamani soy saace lor 
to taste) 

Cook as above adding sesame 
seeds after Tamari soy sauce. 
Cook on additional 5 minutes, 
mixing well. (Walnuts, bur- 
dock, onions, cabbages, string- 
beans and broccoli are sug- 
gested in following recipes) 

HSO 

BUCKWHEAT CREPES 

1 cap buckwheat {loan. 

3 caps watcA 

h tsp. 6 alt 

Mix ingredients. Put oil in 
pan. Pour in a thin layer of 
the mixture and fry on both 
sides. Remove from pan and 
fold in quarters. Mound attrac- 
tively on a plate. Or, before 
folding fill crepes with vege- 
table "Nituke." As a dessert, 

11 with chestnuts, raisins, 
apple sauce, or apple butter. 




MICHEL 
ABEHSEU 



LA BELLE JARDINIERE 

(for 8 persons) 

J cap azaizi be, 

k cap oat flakes 

2 stalk* celtKij, finely 

chopped 

1 pinch coniandeH. 
/ pinch thymt 

& to 10 cap 6 toattr 

2 bay leaves 

1 tablespoon miso 
1 tablespoon sesame bat- 
ter [tahini] 
sea salt 

Soak the azuki beans over- 
night. Add the azuki and 
some salt to boiling wa- 
ter. Cook over medium flame 
for 45 minutes, stirring 
frequently. Add the celery, 
oat flakes, miso , tahini, 
coriander and thyme. Reduce 
the flame and cook for another 
45 minutes. Do not forget to 
cover and stir! 



.iwi iir/TTiR/FS fill and COOKING GOOD EOOV r*^ 
COOKING WITH """f.^SSJ'i^e^earily with diet/cooking C<1 > 
Emphasize macrobiotic ""«£" <, F (il per issue or $10 for l? 



handli 



n 8 



TOOV 
/cooking 
Emphasize macrobiotic ^JJ"^^/*! pe r issue or $10 for 12 
guides. THE OME* *? ™ K^obiotic concepts. From TAO 
issues) deals Primarily with ja crooi postage § 

^f^^^raAd^orJor^aitLnaliopies). 

EAST-.ES T JOmAi (,6 yea.) J^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 
paper devoted to the intern macrobioti c scene in Brazil, 
first »5»S.J us J o °SJ n C0 j;" Woman's lib, aikido , drugs, vitamins 
arTali Sched'on Box 203, Prudential Center Station, Boston, 5 
Mass. 02199. ... 



ZEN MACROBIOTIC COOKING by Michel Abehsera ($1. 2 5) Avon Books, 
Mail Order Dent., (add 10* for handling), ^u w. sstn at., N.Y., 
my Tnn?? Probably the easiest for the average person to get 
xnto lot's of practicafcooking tips plus the gourmet touch 
of living in France for 15 years. A nice mixture of Japanese and 
French cooHng attitudes blended into -acrobiotics. We are mclu* 
inc these recipes in the side column. La Belle Jardiniere, 
Koi-Koku and Green Road Lined with Brown and Yel-low Trees. 






K01-KOKU 

The most advanced M pep pills," 
M bennies Tf and all the modern 
recipes for quick energy 
builders hardly hold a candle 
to this ancient Japanese dish. 
Dancers and athletes find it 
habit- forming. They want it 
before each performance or 
competition. It is also good 
for inflammations, including 
inflammations of the middle 
ear; pneumonia, arthritis and 
rheumatism and fever* It is 
also recommended for nursing 
mothers with insufficient 
milk, In that case, the en- 
tire dish should be taken over 
a 5-day period. Koi-koku is 
based on one of the most yin 
among fish and most yang of 
vegetables: carp and burdock. 
carp, small 

burdock roots, 3 times the 
amount o& &ish 
3 heaping tbl. miso 
sesame oil 
used bancha tea leaves 

A good fish market in a 
Jewish neighborhood is the 
best place to find a live 
carp. Ask the man to fish 
out a small one from the tank 
and to remove only the gall 
bladder. Some of the other 
customers may look at you 
strangely, but chances are the 
man behind the counter will 
take it all in stride--he's 
had the same request before. 
Cut the fish into V slices, 
using head, scales, fins, every- 
thing. 

Shred the burdock roots like 
shavings when you sharpen a 
pencil. Then saute them in a 
small amount of oil. Put the 
carp slices on top and add 
enough water to cover. 
Tie a cupful of used leaves of 
bancha tea in a small sack of 
cheesecloth and drop them on 
top of the fish. Simmer this 
mixture for at least 3 hours 
and as long as 12. If the wa- 
ter evaporates, add more little 
by little. The carp — head, 
bones, and all — will have com- 
pletely disintegrated while the 
hardy burdock shavings are still 
intact. 

When the fish has disintegrated 
take out the tea leaves, and add 
the miso after thinning it with 
a little water. Then let the 
soup simmer another hour or 
more . 



If you have a pressure cooker, 
you can cook the soup 2 hours' 
under pressure and continue 
cooking without pressure. 
Then fasten your seatbelt and 
eat everything- -even the ves- 
tiges of bones. The taste, 
needless to say, seems wild and 
gamy on the first round but you 
haven't lived until you've 
tried it. 

GREEW RflAP L1NEV WITH 
8R0WW AWP YELLOW TREES 
This recipe is not only good 
but nice to look at. It is so 
easy to make, you will not 
believe it until you have 
made it. It takes time to 
make, yet it does not take 
much room on a plate. You 
might wonder if making 
it is worth the candle. 
But you should not miss 
presenting such a jewel 
to your guests . 
1 cap buckwheat gloats, 
toasted and blended 
1 cap polenta (Italian 
cornmeal, available in 
Italian stores ) 
sauce bechamel, made 
with onions 

macrobiotic bread made 
oh di^erent £loars and 
grains [ion 4 servings, & 
slices, 1 by 3 inches 
long ) 

parsley, chopped 
cornoil {ok laying 
salt 
tamari 

Cook the buckwheat like rice 
cream, with 4 cups of water 
for 1 cup of buckwheat. Add 
salt and keep stirring until 
boiling point. Using another 
pot, bring water to aboil, 
add polenta slowly while you 
keep stirring. Both buck- 
wheat and polenta take 15 mi- 
nutes to cook after the boil- 
ing point is reached. When 
cooked, place the creams-- 
both of which are very heavy-- 
in separate plates. Better 
yet, pour each into separate 
rectangular glass molds. Let 
stand until jelled. Remove 
molds and cut polenta and 
buckwheat puddings into pieces 
the size of the slices of 
bread, but a little bit 
thicker. 



I 



ASTROLOGY 



VEVQUT WITHIN THE 
HOLLOW TREE 

by J<im Shtn& 



(The writer is a professional astrologer in California, The title 
for this series of articles is taken from an experience north of 
San Francisco: 



...a burned-out tree stands in the center of a field; a tree 
so vast and real that one may stand within it during broad daylight 
and see the stars: trees struggle for survival in the tenement back- 
the city, just as we struggle to understand ourselves...*) 



of 



yards 

As the last ice-age withdrew and man stepped from his cave 
to populate the world, his immediate struggle was in terms of envir- 
onment, and the cycle of the seasons to which he was bound. Depend- 
ant upon crops and migratory game, he probably noted the periodicity 
of their availability, and related it to the only constant at his 
disposal: the position of the sun in its yearly motion throughout the 
Zodiac. Forwarned is f orarmed , so the man who could "read the stars" 
and tell in advance the availability of food became the most valuable 
to the tribe, a forerunner of the shamans, priests and theologians. 
Metaphysical (ie. occult) thought itself, as a result, grew out of 
man's increasing awareness, acceptance and reliance upon natural 
cyclic activities; and as he measured the cycles, astrology emerged 
as the language he employed. 

This language, evolved to describe the human condition, survives 
today: intact, pertinent - and to a great extent - unexplored. In 
these articles, we shall explore, the "occult" tradition for benefit 
of those not trained in the hieratic languages, but in the more denot 
ative and explicit demotic languages. 

The uncovering of the Rosetta Stone in 1799 marked the discovery 
by modern scientists of the coincident existence of these two lang- 
uages. The hieratic was more connotative and reserved for use by the 
initiated astrologer - priests for discussion of metaphysics in terms 
of the cycles discovered by their predecessors; the demotic language 
was written in an alphabet and employed by the state in matters of 
day- to-day business. Today the emphasis is on the demotic languages, 
with the result that horoscopes are read in the way a child reads 
Aesop, identifying with the form but not the content. The reader 
tends to fix upon himself the label of a sun-sign without acknow- 
ledging the accumulated inference of its meanings. 

As man evolved demotically, the hieratic spirit within him 
individuated, and his perceptions narrowed to include only that 
with which he personally identified. As a result, gaps widened 
between nationalities, generations and individuals; gaps which 
threatened to open into the abyss foreseen by hieratics from Nostrad- 
amus to Edgar Cayse. Astrology is perhaps the only living hieratic 
language to survive the "civilization" of man. 

In working with a client, I measure his individual relationship 
to the macrocosm in just the way the original astrologer-priests did: 
by means of a map of the heavens (or n horoscope M ) at the time of his 
birth, and interpret his chart as a highly significant map of his 
uniqueness, Carl Jung created perhaps the most cogent definition of 
why a horoscope when he wrote: "whatever is born, or done, in this 
moment of time, has the qualities of this moment in time/ 1 

The natal chart becomes then a graphic indication of roles, 
potentials and styles; but I re-emphasize that it is a map and not 
the territory; a symbol which must be interpreted (not simply trans- 
ferred) into the demotic level to become relevant. 
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nderstand where we are individually, we must understand 
collectively, comprehending the beginnings, conclusions, 
em as two views of the same experience. For nothing be- 
in the universe; all is transformed at certain fulcrums, 
rums atomic fission or fusion, birth or death. Just as 
tand portions of ourselves by examining conscious memor- 

analyze the subconscious in order to reach a fuller 
f ourselves, we can understand portions of our collectiv 
nvestigating our history; but unless we explore the col- 
scious, we will only be examining fragments which have 
connection. The occult tradition, especially astrology, 
edia for the Mysteries, just as our dreams serve us in- 

the media for our more personal mysteries. 



The primal Mystery is that of the Creation itself, It is no 
coincidence, but rather synchronous (to use Jung's term) that to 
take two widely divergent cosmologies (The Holy Bible and the 
I Chin^ ), we read first of the original Duality of Spirit and Matter 
symbolized as the duality of Heaven and Earth: 

In the beginning, God created the heaven and the earth. 
And the earth was without form, and void; and darkness was 
upon the face of the deep. And the spirit oi God moved upon 
the face of the waters. And God said, "Let there be light , 
and there was light. And God saw the light, that it was good; 
and God divided the light from the darkness... 

The Holy B ible, Genesis 1,1-4 



WHOLE EARTH CATALOG 

The mother of the movement to 
make easy access to tools and 
information necessary for ir 
telligent survival. After 
providing several years of 
catalogs and supplements , the 
highly successful publication 
will cease with the Spring 
1 71 issue so that its staff 
can pursue other projects. 
Current and back issues are 
available at $3 and supplements 

for $1. 

Whole Earth Catalog, Pertola 

Institute, 558 Santa Cruz 

Ave., Menlo Park, Calif. 

94025. , (a portion of oi 

issue 

below) 
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COMPOSITION OF FOODS 

This $1.50 publication from 
the Dept. of Agriculture pro- 
vides a pretty thorough list- 
ing and nutritional breakdown 
of most foods* 
From: Supt. of Documents, 
U.S.G.P.O., Washington, B.C. 
J0402 



East and West symbolize this oldest of stories; 

between the horizontal line 
vertical line of Spirit. The 



AGRIBUSINESS 

The Jan, 15th Berkeley Tribe 
informs us that M organic ar- 

nic is being added to 
chicken feed to make them 
grow faster. You might 
be wondering if it will 
help US grow faster. But 
the government cloesn f t 
want us to worry. You see, 
organic arsenic isn f t quite 
as toxic as the famed poi- 
son, inorganic arsenic. 
And they say there's no 
APPARENT danger to humans 
from eating chicken. 
Still, USDA tests show 5 to 
84 of last year ! s chickens 
were above their "acceptable" 
ra * -n this is an im- 

provement - in 1968, 27.5! 
flunked the arsenic test. 
But no chickens have ever 
been recalled to the fac- 
tory for repairs. 
On the poisoned pork scene 
there's great progress. Only 
3 of 202 hog samples tested 
last year were above the 
"acceptable" arsenic rate. 
Yes, food fans, you get 
plumper, meatier chickens 
and pigs from AGRIBUSINESS, 

re profits are our most 
important product." 




Archtypes in the 

ithin the Cross we find the interstice 

f receptive Matter and the penetrating 

o, on P the other hand, signals the interdependenc^of Spirit and 
tter, and their contradef inition: that which is not Yin is, there : 

ore, Yang; Being and Nothingness, coexistent without mutual exclusion. 

Through these symbols we may observe the involution of Spirit as 
penetrates fecund Matter (an archetype itself of secual congress), 
rfhich then grows to incorporate Spirit within, Spirit is now bound 
to Matter, and to the cycles of reincarnation. Thus begins the physi- 
cal evolution of the race, counterpart to the entripy (le. gradual 
slowing down to a stasis) of individual spiritual awareness. 

Regardless of our own private opinions of reincarnation, most 
thologies do accept metemphsychosis - to use its proper term. My 
wn belief is that birth is a reincarnation of the individual ego 
nd that Soul results from the bringing together of the Primal Dual- 
ty which Spirit has drawn from Matter. This Soul itself divides 
o produce intellect and emotion: an involution of Sprit and 
volution of Matter on the microcosmic level. The Primordeal 
luality becomes manifest duality. Upon death of the individual ego, 
eunited Intellect and Emotion are returned to the Soul. And yet 
he Soul as a rule is still individuated to the point where it must 
eincarnate; oscillating between Primordeal and manifest conditions, 
orking its way back to the collective Spirit from which the Emanations 
ad come . 

An analogue I prefer when discussing the problem of metempsy- 
chosis is that of the native guide, Just as one hires a native guide 
tfheri touring unknown territory, so too the individual Ego links it- 
self to a Soul as we incarnate. The Soul is the connective tissue, 
guiding Ego after Ego through successive incarnations. 

As a result, the appropriate concern is not with the quantity 
or quality of the Egos in succession, but with Soul as it evoles 
through one Ego to the next, especially in terms of the territory it 
inhabits. That territory is Life itself, Manifest experience. The 
person who best understands this territory is one who inhabits it 
fully. Think of the guide who is stuck with tourist after tourist, 
all interested only in the surface qualities of the land, and not in 
the underlying mysteries. This is the position of the Soul that under- 
goes many incarnations with Egos that will not aspire. The solution 
to the original mystery and the mending of the original alienation 
from Spirit - curing the psychosis in metampsychosis - this is the 
appropriate task of the incarnations we undergo, a task which is 
: attended to unless successive Egos permit exploration. 

Incidentally, the subconscious mind, which is the link between 
boul and Ego is the point where strain is felt most directly between 
the two: violent nightmares, accident proneness, and most subconscious 

nM?Si; ? «n e V T ?i, th S r ? sult of £ g° b ^*g painfully ignorant of its 
obligations to the Soul m its struggle to return to the collective 

s xd xe . 
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A government nutrition survey 
shows that 5 out of 10 girls 
and 2 out of 10 boys don't get 
enough calcium; half the girls 
need more 
need more 



iron and nearly half* re 
vitamin C. l the y exist 
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of this activity is not easy to describe because we 
ic matters. Simply stated, God is the shape 
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visioning it, for to eavasion a thing is to create it 

In his captivating book, One, Two. Three Infinity Keoroe 
IMn oottfe "tnichTUe " Ri fling Si ui Mop ul 'str p^and 
Universe A *Mob as ' ,ri 'i ™° delS f ° r the s«««ure of the 
but one side- it is III? „?,*.' c0 "t 1Iluou = "ng of paper which has 
tarn Seforfgluin %n "en^ get^ " V^"" 6 ^P-P" •»-*•» 

x« di.enfion! for while the e iob"° ttle ""^ tMs e " eCt int ° 
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third dimension o'f'a't^o-dimensionT'h 5 ^V 5 a twist throu g h the 
ee-dimensional object t^isttd til n b J ec J ' the Klein Bottle is a 
> such a say that one arrive! at a Sfri th \? H rth dimension (time) 
and fluids are both within it and withm^ 6 -? 1Ch has 0nl y one surface ' 
object really exists, we are within and 1*11 V* fact ' if such an 
all thinoc a«j t. _,_ , in and without 



which 



things. And 
counterpar 



fro 3W «l« £.£ 

J^*? *??J? ldln 8- ln of the em 



each entity is biologically evolved 



me ourselves, as 

our perceptions; 
embryonic cell from 



This effect 

which is its own 



is 
an 



contained within th* ™ 

tonym: it means ?o sSi?? Stery ° f the word "cleavag 
to split apart and to knit togethe 



The Universe carries this effect one step further with space and 
time twisted through the Center, the Umbilicus, the Spirit from which 
Primordeal Soul emanated at the Creation. This Center, or Spirit- 
cnurce, is what is referred to by Tibetan Mysticists as the Akashic 
Record! by the Norse as Yggdrasil. It is that point where the snake 



bites its tail; what Rene Daumal called Mount Analogue ; the East 
towards which Hesse travelled, and the museums in which his hero 



es 



^presentations of the truth that all realities (including the one in 
rfiich the reader finds himself as he reads this page) are? related by 



nfronted themselves; Satori; Nirvana; the point where the lines con- 
verge as one draws the glyph for infinity allthese are demotic 

r 

wh- 

converging to the Center, moving either towards it or away. 

We have evolved a system of indicating that movement along the 
orbit towards and from the Center through the word "Cycle". Cycle 
is commonly understood to be circular and to move in rotation; it is 
in face the shape of the Universe, and motionless. It appears to 
move due to our motion abbut. Relative motion is difficult to per- 
ceive from within, and even more difficult to understand and describe. 
Yet Cycle itself is the standard to which we all identify as we move 
through it* We are the continuum: times does not move, for Cycle does 
not move; we move along the periphery, experiencing each part in our 
time, in our journey. __ 

Hence astrology: the measure of Cycle in terms of man and his 
evolution, his relationship to environment and his aspirations. 
With the tools of my trade the ephemerides, tables of houses, log 
tagles and aspect gauges, it is possible to trace the., individual 
relationship to environment, and the racial evolution itself in terms 
if Cycle. With a combination of educated guesswork and intuition, 
the astrologer may provide some meaningful remarks upon the human 

condition. 

***** 

(The next installment will discuss the signs of the Zodiac, 
the planets and other standards of measurement employed by the 
astrologer, in terms of origin, meaning, and application. 




SPRING WATER 

Wondering what kind of busi- 
ness to get into? Fresh 
water services, bottled wa- 
ter, bulk tanks, etc., are 
becoming more necessary as 
urban water supplies become 
unfit to drink. The chlorine 
etc. is so strong in many 
towns that brewed coffee 
Ican't cover it. 



THE EAST-WEST JOURNAL 




Matthew Chait serves grains and vegetables to students from Boston University. The 
food-stand, termed the Ricycle, outdraws pizza and hot dog stands vying for 
student business. 
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mitment and simplicity that I'm attracted to. 
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period of reestablishing independence. 
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with concentration. Concentrate on your lite ana it: w 
art. 



backpacking and 

mountaineering 
specialists 



the ski hut 

1615 university ave., 
berkeley, ca. 94703 




THE NATIONAL HEALTH 
FEDERATION 



Box 686 
Monrovia, 



Cal. 91016 



$5 membership supports their 
Washington, D.C. lobbyist, 
gets you their monthly bulle 
tin on health matters, A 
fighting group that needs 
your support. N.Y.C. resi- 
dents have a Metropolitan 
Chapter which meets monthly 
and publishes a monthly 
Health News Digest. Contact 
Mrs. F. Zola, 120 W. 86th 
St. , N.Y.C. , N.Y. 10024. 
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PARADISE ISLAND 

YOGA RETREAT 

P.O. Box 1240, Nassau, Bahamas, TeL 32T23 




X; 







* Yogic exercises 

• Breathing 

• Relaxation 

• Swimming 

* Sailing 

• Waterskiing 
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n f thP Quickest and cheapest ways to have 
WHY SPROUT? It's one of the ju throughout the year Nutrients 
a steady supply ot ire^n s see d s sprout. Vitamins such as C 
increase many times ove y n w ^ n 2 5 00% according foTSTT^wi^id^^i 
B. 6 E s how gains from i 
T ale and Dr. Bailey of the U. ot Minn. 




jar, 

1 Select seeds to sprout - all healthy seeds can. Avoid those 
treated for planting with chemicals. Easy to start § are jung beans , 



r?iny d s oTbe rthaf t tes" reat raw or cooked 1/2 cufTs-enoiii 
a tm> soy oedu Liia * mixture of 3 tsp. alfalfa 

SLUSTpi "lint".? 0t ThflJitil-.h.l ? spread ofct tL very *i ne 

glfalfa s gr i )UL!>, jn u »g can be mixed in also. 

Put in a iar, cover with screen and fill with water, agitate 
and ; ur off wate? This washes seeds. NOW fill jar 1/2 full 
SiJh^er anlJSak seeds 12-24 hours. Pour off soak water to be 
saved for soup; it's full of vitamins, enzymes and minerals. After 

I has drained, place on its side in a warm place. Rinse and 
drain twice a day with tepid water (to avoid chilling) Place 

tainer in indirect sunlight or daylight if you wish them grec 
with high chlorophyl content. A dark cupboard may be used for 

inched sprou: NOTE: if your city water contains ilourides, 

or other strong chemicals, you may have trouble getting alfalfa 
sprout . 

3. Once sprouting has begun, the entire sprout can be eaten, 
but for the most nutrition, allow lentils and mung beans 3 days; 

o-chick peas 2-3 days; alfalfa, clover, radish and fenugre 
ays; and wheat 2 days. 

4. Drain well and store in refrigerator in ventilated jar. Thev 
wi 11 keep 2-4 days, occasionally a week. Sprouts are best eaten 

raw for taste and nutrition. Work them into your diet as a snacl 
The fresh clean taste actually brings oxygen into your system 
will pick you right up. 

A sprouting kit of seeds and information is available from Livinj 
Foods, Box 239, Astor Station, Boston, Mass. 02116 for a donatior 
il'd send $1; it's a "giving." project; the postage along costs 
them 18*.) 

SALAP: Add sprouts to existing salad styles or try mixing k cup 
bean tpKouJU, chopped 6 talk o& celery, k cap chopped walnut*. Add 
h £&p. caraway seeds, honey and lemon juiee. Serve on lettuce ok 
raw spinach. 

WITH EGGS: Sprinkle on fatality poured omelet, allowing to cook 
slightly into top crust, ok saute slightly in trypan, then pour 
bdajten eggs and scramble. [Use sesame oil in your pan; it' 6 the 
only oil that doesn't break down into cholesterol, forming satur- 
d fiats with high heat. It also has a' fane, nutty taste). for 
egg gu yung , thy sauteing chopped onions on. scaltions , mush- 
rooms, celery ok spinach, leftover meat or vegetables with a little 
soy sauce, sea salt and honey. [Dissolve honey in soy before 
using). Add sprouts and stir thoroughly and quickly \or a minute 
ok two to preserve nutrition and crispness. Let the saated mix- 
ture coot faK a minute ok two and combine with beaten eggs. Spoon 
a thin layer o& this mixture into a hot oiled heavy faypan and 
brown on both sides. Serve immediately atone, or with a sauce o£ 
chicken block and soy saute thickened with arrow root. 
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l»l' ^ cAo PP<^ onio ^ wd cold cooked brown rice in 
„J »fr 0K Q mk * iih ^in coating o£ sesame oil. U% 
LJ2S Ai/ a *~* Ul i* SU;i <** until *oml oi the bottom rice 

TnlthPo, /^l^'j mix untl1 th ^ fl « heated thoroughly. 
nta linn < ^ k a f mU can b * add ** d > Provided they are 

sou with TtrninoTf °1 °* Um mak " 2 ood ^y and tamari - 
'" Lo^!jf^ 9 ^! ■*?** ' 9 °^ *> aKth ^ - besides most "name 
supermarket variety soy sauces Jjj&t taste bad.) 



Tfj , 6Uam butter) ormuntted ses 
butter to gtve them a me^^iaste, 



BEAN SPROUT BALLS 



^[ground, salted 
utter, or peanut butter, 
sesame butter or peanut 
something like chopped liver. 



zcan*Toi h Tn%ndi° 0d i T^-' ■ 7 Cap , mun * }S™ 
tabtupoan honty and mix^M i' 0J ,l UP **"*■"* ' thzn ^ ] 
coaoanut. ' 



cup xai&iyu, 
■into I inch 



thzn 
balli and loll 



REV CABBAGE 6 MUNG 8EAW SPROUTS SAf/rr 

ilowe.n. oil in &UUt£ ok wok and 7a, / a a 3 * able -*P°°M ia i; 

and 2 cupi mung bean 6 P aouU Z Vh,l \ capi ihiiddad Ktd cabbage. 

Add J tablespoon caKaiau !«rff \ mtnat ^ un * U ^ nd ^ , 
pepper to tMtt, to*4 UgkUyiiAlt hot a ^ t & **"*** giound 



THE MANSION 

On the Back Bay side of Boston are many friendly tree- lined, 
and park-filled streets. Tucked inside one of the early 19th 
Century mansions which front these streets is a very pleasant liv- 
ing and learning situation devoted to natural food and its healing 
Potential. Formally, it f s known as the HIPPOCRATES HEALTH INSTITUTE 
but most people know it as the "MANSION" or "ANN WIGMORE' S". Among 
older health food advocates, Ann has been known for the amazing heal 
of her lf live food" program. 



ing powers 



Recently, plenty of young people have been attracted to her ideas 
s o that the Mansion has become a mixture of many generations and di- 
verse activities. It's a good place to invest a week to learn a 
well developed raw food diet and much more. Routine at the Mansion 
includes these public activities which may be attended for a modest 
donation: 

Sunday 1-2 Meditation; 4-6 Survival Lecture; 6 Live Food 

Buffet Dinner. 
Monday 7-8 Astrology for Beginners; 8-9 Advanced Astrology. 
Monday through Saturday at noon, discussion with Dr. Ann; 

Topics such as natural childbirth, diets for children, 

care of pets, organic gardening and health problems. 

Demonstrations of wheat grass and other green plantings 

and sprouting of seeds. 
Mon-Wed-Fri. 10 AM Yoga Classes. 

If you plan to stay a week, they ask for a donation of $75.00 
which includes all of the above plus room and meals. 

Hippocrates, the father of medicine, said some 2400 years ago: 
"Let food be thy medicine. n Key concepts at the Mansion in the 
healing powers of natural raw foods include: 

1. Allow nature to perform her own healing by removing 
the burden of our normal toxic diet with its synthetic, 
additive laden and devitalized food products. 

2. Allow your system to rest and recover by reducing the 
quantity-frequency of eating which keeps your body 
from sending its energies away from the digestive process 
to repair and heal. 

3. Eat organic raw vegetables and their juices for maximum 
nutrition. (Extended cooking removes most nutritional 

elements . ) 

4. Raw foods also contain fresh oxygen which you bring into 
your body through eating. Oxygen is a compliment to many 
healing processes. 

5. The use of sprouts as a cornerstone of nutrition: 

T, Dr, Paul Burkholder of Yale University has found that 
sprouted oats of five days had an increase of vitamin B 2 
value by 13 1/2 times over the hard grain. When the tiny 
green leaves appeared, it had advanced to 20001. He found 
the increase pattern to be true for all the members of the 
B complex, also other nutrients, in particular vitamin I 
FOOD FOR SURVIVAL IN A SYNTHETIC AGE - Hippocrates Health 
Institute. (See SPROUTING article in this sajne issue of NLS.) 

6. The use of fresh greens grown indoors on trays with a thin 
layer of dirt. These greens provide maximum fresh and or- 
ganic greens throughout the year. Buckwheat, lettuce, sun- 
flower seed shoots and young wheat grass blades grow within 
days (after soaking overnite, spread out on a thin layer of 
dirt and cover with newspaper; keep paper damp and re- 
move in a few days when sprouts begin to lift paper; 
harvest when a few inches high.) 

7. The use of wheat grass juice, a multi-faceted aid valued 
for its chlorophyll which assist many aspects of 
and healing . 




"More complete information on this diet and many other aspects 
of the Mansion and Ann Wigmore through her two fine books - bOOD 
HEALTH ES"oSt5 C$1 So) , and BE YOUR OWN DOCTOR ($ 2 . 00) ^ch may 
be ordered directly from the Hippocrates Health Institute, 25 Exeter 
"treet, Boston, Mass. 02 116. 



BE YOUR OWN DOCTOR - Ann Wigmore is a physical, men ta 
spiritual ecologist. The book considers the whole person with the 
strength and sensitivity of years of searching, research and really 
helping mankind with total devotion. A good investment. 

GOOD HEALTH AND YOUTH - Concentrates more on diet, but spills 
°ver into life at large. 

OUR PRECIOUS PETS - Wigmore • s sensitivity to our animals 
and natural diet are part of this good book which is reviewed else- 
where in NLS. 




ANN WIGMORE, V.V. FOUNDER 
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PERSONAL NOTES FROM THE MANSION: 





f the staff is Victor Kulvinskas, 








L° ns al'rrelai, and anyone is free to 

its preparation. "Before the * eai J hen we all eat a marvelous meal 
give a blessing of their choice. enzyme salad made with greens 

consisting of grated organic vegetables , ^ seeds and a gQod 

and sprouts. L f clOU ^ s ^" S ^ests relax and enjoy each other's 
deal of love. At night the guests re in an article the 

company. Unfortunately, it is . h ™ J° th / desire for better health 
feeling that prevades the Mansion and the desir ^ ^ ^ 

which all the guests have. It gives me 
that desire become a reality." 

Some of her favorite recipes, learned at the Mansion, are: 

WHEAT BEVERAGE - soak a cupful of wheat overni ght in warm 
water In the morning add some additional water and 
pSe'in a blender. Blend for a few minutes . Strain, 
add maple syrup, molasses or honey. 



SUN 



SNACK - ground sesame seeds mixed with 2-day _ sprouted 
wheat. Roll a mixture of dates and raisins in the sesame 
and serve. Or blend sesame with a few dates or figs and 
serve over diced apples. 

BEET FREAK - Shred 3 medium peeled beets with #3 blade of 
Griscer or fine grater. Place cup of shredded beets - 
parts not shredded - with 1/4 cup water, 1/2 cup safflower 
oil, 2 ozs. lime or lemon juice, 2 tbs. Ceres vegetable, 
1/2 teaspoon honey into blender. Blend thoroughly into a 
creamy consistency. It should have a sour taste with a 
sweet tang and salty undertones. Pour over shredded beets 

Reproduced below is a paragraph from her handwritten letter 
us with her illustrations. 
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MOCK TUNA SPREAD - \ cup 
ground hutttd 6z6ame 6&zd* f 
1 £6p. fee£p, J cup voatzu, 
chopped onioM and ctlzKtj 
to £a6te., at&al&a, mung & 
tzntil ApkouU, 2 £6p. oil, 
I izmon, vtqit&hlz powdnn 
[ok &oup mix.) to £a6£z. 
Btznd evtkything togzthzK 
in youn. btzndvi. 




OS GuOoTa> (yob d<^tkc ^uesHVje^ip'HA^i^'^-i^c^TO 

^WM^&s feicet;<*h oAiXcer . "tlnvs C* either A^^cn 
c^nifejtf orSuilh. re.^u u<vk>c *, fete ^vAx* si XVuc^-toWJ^ 
£**£€> tak sooJK^) 1* «V \x Vxoofs aflo^ta^ •sxawefc. 

at" $V\e ca^^ -the, T^te^oU nitfnre Cnu ^Trc^a^Ono 
YlcJe, £om6 OOrxai Mlk 7R c search or* fra4 5W- 
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STORES 



.STORES - A FEW OF THE FEW REAL ONES 



Last spring I spent a good many days hoofing it about town in 
search of an honest store. The number is discouragingly small due 
to venality, ignorance or pure laziness on the part of purveyors. 
Organic food buying, for the dealer, and ultimately the consumer, 
requires more astuteness than buying a can of peas from the local 
grocer. Not all sources, nor all suppliers, are equally reliable. 
Sometimes a chemical, is used in the growing or the processing and 
not listed on the label. How do you evaluate a store? You might 
consider the following: 

How do they ascertain whether or not the stuff they sell is 
organic? (ie., have they visited the plant or farm, do they buy 
from a broker or dealer whom they trust, and why do they trust him; 
is the broker bonded? Do they issue affadavits to potential sup- 
pliers; has the food been tested, how is it tested and how often?) 
If the answers you get are evasive, incomplete or too glib, you 
might do well to look for another store. 

How big is the candy section? "Raw" sugar chewies may be less 
harmful than Necco wafers, but how "healthy" is it, after all? An 
undue portion of space given over to candy peddling might be a clue 
to underlying philosophy - or lack of one. 

Do they sell fl diet n products? Saccharin and/or cyclmate are 
dangerous for a variety of well-known reasons. Don't accept the 
excuse that people "ask" for them. 



And other freaky stuff. 
Read the label ! 

Do they sell foods that 
listed on some "health food" 



Vegetarian "hot dogs", for instance 



contain chemicals? 
labels . 



You will find MSG 
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PREPARED BY JOSEPH BOTH $ 
TERRY HALWES 

BRIDGEPORT 

Natural Organic Foods 
(Turnpike Exit 25) 
648 Beechwood Ave, , 
Bridgeport, Ct. 
Organically 
vegetables , 
baked goods. 
Deer Valley* 



grown fruits , 
meats, dairy § 
Products from 



Nature Food Centers of Con- 

necticut, Inc. 

11 Post Office Ave* 

Bridgeport, Ct. 

535-0756 

Similar to the one in 

Hartford. 



Whose products do they sell? Some are to be trusted more than 
others. Find out from someone knowledgeable which is which. If you 
have reason to doubt the integrity of an item, you should question 
why a dealer sells it. 

What is the turnover? With canned goods, this is usually not a 

consideration. Grains, however, deteriorate rapidly after they are 

ground. There is vitamin E loss from both nuts and some whole grains 
during storage. 
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Stanley Fine of Bio-Organic, 35 Bruckner Blvd., was asked to 
write the article printed elsewhere in this issue because of his 
concern with truth in marketing. He offers a full line of cosmetics 
(he sells Shaklee Products) and organic foods, mostly on a delivery 
basis. His Ecological Food Society offers the same quality foods 
through the mails or local centers. You can write for catalogue and 
details. He keeps his warehouse VERY clean. Items I have found to 
be very good: oranges, sundried organic pineapple and other dried 
fruits, nuts, ice cream and other dairy products, 
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taking of 
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the Catho 
The name 
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the word 
nature wi 
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8th Avenue at 18th is the joint 
Ttotessor Robert Pollack aiuT md ilds Luisi 



Brickyard Ltd., 171 



under- 




of 
deavor 
razy 

is also his metaphor for civilization. Titles that employ 

"nature 11 , he feels, imply that organic food provided 

thout any effort on the part of man 

tor: man as creator of his environment. 



He wants to stress the 



Miriam and Elda, meanwhile, seem to have succeeded in cl 
iXt Spanish-American neighborhood into the store. Adults c 
i^« +l„ l_„^ «„^ *.$** arp hpt-tpr than thev can buy elsewhc 



charming 
their Spanish-American neighborhood into the store. Adults come be- 
cause the beans and rice are better than they can buy elsewhere; 
the kids come for vitamin C and smypathy, and evenings the place seem 
to be an informal neighborhood youth center. 

EI tent w*t ? cgGtfN+flftWM© > 



4 Seasons Health Foods 
91 South Street 
Danbury , Ct. 
743-7803 

Organically grown food. 
Diet foods, natural cosme- 
tics , supplements. 

HARTFORD 

Cambridge Coffee, Tea and 
Spice 

Pratt St . , Hartford 
The only place in the Hart- 
ford area we know of where 
you can get bulk grains § 
flours. Good selection of 
teas and cheese. Not so 
much variety in other areas. 
Average prices. 

Nature Food Centers of Con- 



necticut, Inc. 

67 Church Street 

Hartford, Ct. 

247-8224 

A typical health food store. 

Tons of pills (most of store) 

Most things sold in very 

small quantities, very little 

in the way of grains, beans, 

fresh vegetables § fruits. 

Expensive . 

KILLINGLY 

Kenbar Acres 

Snake Meadow Road 

774-3101 

Natural Organic Food* Just 

about everything, including 

meats, 

NEW HAVEN 

Natural Organic Foods 
1311 State Street 
(Turnpike Hxit Rt. 5) 
865-5370 

Similar to one in Bridge- 
port, 

Nature Food Centers of Con- 
necticut, Inc. 
1148 Chapel Street 
787-4428 

Also similar to the one in 
Hartford . 

Our Food Shop 
1241 Chapel Street 
865-9864 

Natural § Organic $ "Macro- 
biotic" Foods. Some fresh 
produce . Biodegradable 
cleaners • 

NORWALK 

Norwalk Natural Foods 
34 Main Street 
838-2727 

Natural and organic baked 
goods, meat, fruit § vege- 
tables, supplements. 53 



STORRS 

iiread Alone 
Flaherty Road at Hanks Hill 
Road 

tural Organic Food. Bio- 
degradable cleaners. Just 
started. Very responsive to 
customer suggest ioi: 

WESTPORT 

Chez Nona 

16 West State Street 
Sandwiches, salads and 
juice bar. 

Colonial Healthways , Inc. 
254 tate Street 

100 
anically grown foods. 
, including 
me,. :id poul t r 

Four Inc. 

WILTON 

Living Center 
.tnburv Road (Rt . 7) 
9 7 1 1 

lything. ige 

a non-spt ized 

id store. Soon to 
: stamps . Wide 
se 1 >n of bool Fresh 

products. 

WINSTED 

Tarm 
ton Road 

■ mplete health food super 
marker 
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made baked goods - which is wn> ?° lar ite », and how healthy you 
what you buy, ^cooked^thatparn 

JBth ctreetl reminded me of the witch-of- 
f ol^riting at the time I was surveying. 
I was writing * _ sho ps, pink- 



eying. 

sorts x-n a children's ^JI*"" 1 ^ the tiniest of shops, pink- 
I found her perched on a tall stool close -£itting velvet cap - 

cheeked, remarkably *=lear-eyed, weari | ^ matter . o£ . fact and crisp, 
and knitting, if I remember rightly. ^ q£ a very lllu „ inatxng 

with arcane undertones, f nd "J e "' u fresh vegetables , she answer- 

interview, I asked why she fj d "2 e nough for today!" The shop has 
ed firmly, "1 think I've told you enoug ^ ^^ about her ^^ 

a nice honey section; she 11 ten yu 
and sometimes more besides. 



m Mn Aif c-Tw&mft.pwr?# fc*t 







Gericke's Organic Farm, 2876 Arthur Kill Road, Staten Island: 



produce, chicken and plants as well as meats, 
from sources who have signed a sworn 



The) I their own 

anp'le juice and citrus juices from sources 

Ldavit. I have not personally visited the farm (review to 
follow in next issue), but this is assuredly one of 



the real ones, 



of you not 
best bet for 



BOSTON -CAMBRIDGE 

iiwon 
bury 

tore in the 
Wholesale and 
L. Grains and vegetables, 
or dry. Directed toward 
biotics, but have a wider 
ty. Lverything can be 
bought in bulk of any quantity 
(peanut butter, oil, miso, etc, 
included]. Bring jars, bottles, 
ba> Large selection of 

cooking and processing equip- 
ment. Prices are the lowest 
we've seen and keep getting 
lower. Ba esh daily 

counter, ^enai, their restau- 

jit down the street, serves 
good macrobiotic meals. They 
direct you to macrobiotic 
houses in the area, classes, 
et 



Walnut Acres, Penns Creek, Pa. 17862. For those 
handy to a natural food center, this is probably your 

t Coast foods which you cannot grow yourself. Ideal for cooper- 
ative buying. They sell a full line of grains, appliances, dried 
fruit, daily, books, vitamins, tea, cosmetics, some fresh, many 
canned goods. The bakery and canned goods are made at Walnut Acres, 
and those I have tasted are superior - truly homemade- tasting. They 
are scrupulous about stipulating whether their products are organic, 
unsprayed or whatever, and whether they have personally checked out 
the supplier or whether they hold a sworn affidavit. The place itself 
is immaculately clean and well appointed. Walnut Acres is a community, 
which is another reason for ordering. Send for their catalogue or visit. 

I f ve saved the best (anyway my favorite) for last. Two farmers 
make a weekly trip in from New Jersey to sell the best organic chick- 
ens, eggs and vegetables in town. This is a real community place, 
and buying food is much more than a business transaction. When i come 
around in the late afternoon, I always find a couple of strays who 
have, been in the back room since 6 AM arguing some point of meta- 
physics or nutrition. The farmer-storekeeps (I understand they also 
arrange dates on occasion) are personable, direct, and every bit as 
quirky as they have a right to be. All this is meant by way of tribute 
her than encouragement to buy because they have all the business 
m handle. They are in need of hardworking farmhands, however, 
those of you about to embark on homesteading , a season down 

be a worthwhile learning experience. You can write 
New Jersey Farmers. 




on the farm could 
them care o\ us: 



Sally 



COLLINS BROOK SCHOOL 



DICK WATSON 

RD t. (14032 

Tel. 207 865-3385 



iA-k. 



. tden 
Iden Avenue 

i etv 



than Erehwon in 



areas like fruit, meat (all 
organic, of course), Low 
prices. Very nice place and 
the people are really friendly 

WHITMAN, MASS, (South of 

ton) Natural Food Center 
varied stock, lots 
h organic produce $ 
« t f s milk ream. Wynn 

v honest dealer. 
Bob 




Happy, cluttered, honest, 
noisy, gentle, busy, 
Collins Brook School 
is a living- learning 
environment that 
supports children as 
they grow and learn in 
their own directions. 

A school community where 
children have the freedom 
to choose their involvements 
and the responsibility to 
run their own school. Expe- 
rienced staff. Organic gar- 
dens; animals; brook; 110 
acres. New building com- 
plex* 

We have several places still 
open for boarding students 
ages 5-13. 

Admission is based pri- 
marily on interviews with 
the child and his 



We are about 2.5 
n <>rth of Boston. 



parents 

hours 




Euell Gibbons 

(Cont'd from Page 13) 

(More on Page 6 3) 



Not much luck in this 
stream--as far as fish went- 
but collected a large number 
of crawfish and a few fresh 
water mussels. At a nearby 
pond we loaded up with sun- 
fish, bluegills, etc. Not 
very big-but tasty, 




"I ju&t got back &h.om thU cotloquoy whtte 6omo, o £ the kid* 

to thi& AchooZ and now I've. 



me 

r 



wzte 6yatng, 'My patent* *tnt 

gat to do what tkey want m to. 9 "I told thtm, 'Bull* hit! 

Vouk patent* have got thtin ptza&ute*, loti God&ake. uou'te 

kite!'" 



Wintergreen berries went 
well in our salad. 






Mature dandelions can be 
trimmed to the center crown 
for delicious steaming* 










YOKO ONO'S GRABE FRUIT -CAGE -FLUX 

The poetic, zen, dadaist puzzels and events quoted to ^e_right 

are from GRAPEFRUIT a collection of mind «pandi ng P p g n hed 

bv Yoke Ono beginning in 1953. When GRAPEFRUIT was puox 

list year by Simon 5 Schuster ($3 50) it gave mo st peopl 

look into the mind of John Lennon's artist/wife. Yoko ^ 

been a heavy artist on her own terms for quiet a rew y q£ the 

was known through her experimental _ film/events as an 

f.C, based Film-maker's Cooperative and her ong » s ^ n tual 
:h the FLUX group, an international assoc }f "* « r £ °? r0 S a 
artists. Many of the Larger graphics on this page are 
Flux program which included Yoko Ono § Dance Co. in iyoo. 

Fl*uc artists are as varied as the Dada and Surreal J^t artists 
F the earlier movements with which they share many "ncepw . 
?he ule of chance as an element of the art form is common to both 
Dada f John Cage and Flux. Chance is a gesture of *£fl JJJ^g 
acceptance of chaos and the humble position ot mart in the w ori 

seeks to remove himself from the means and ends oft 

pe a! to identify with the ground of existence.. The Jeres) 

of Dada nd Cage is the abdication of will. "Form is what in tei 

ests evervone and fortunately it is wherever you are and there 

no place where it is not. "-John Cage. The chance gesture 

spiritual insight into the condition of chaos. 



Toddy also, 
lay also, a 

Caught on h 



kite 

enoki-trte 

U*a [translated 



by R.H.Blyth) 



sec a Wo/ttd in a grain o i sand 
And a Heaven in a wild filoweA, 
Hold infinity in the Palm ai your hand 
and Eternity In an ft on*. 

-Itiillian Batke, 

n Auguries o& Innocence." 

Do not. I beg you, look far anything behind 

:nomeno. They aw themselves their own lesson. 
-Goethe 

When the. Ten Thousand thing* are viewed -in their 
-He4 4 we return to the Origin and remain where 
have always been. 

-StvtgrTs 'an 

(above quotes are from THE WORLD OF ZEN an 
East-West Anthology by Nancy Wilson Ross 
Random House , NY) 
The connection between Zen Buddhist 'thoughtlessness 11 (Face it 
without thinking about it) and Yoko, Flux and Cage is pretty 
obvious. All at one time or another deemphasize the role of 
our intellect, which for the most part functions on the surface 
of our mind inventing games for itself. This is pretty obvious 

anyone who attempts to sit still for even a minute and think 
King or nothing. The mind behaves like a spoiled child 

a "drunken monkey" when even this simple demand is made of 
It will try every seduction in the book to get you off 
center. I en masters have for centuries challenged the intellect 
with unanswerable questions "What is the sound of one hand clap- 
pii "Waht was your face before you were born? M The intellect 

must overkill itself in a frustrating attempt to understand and 
intellectually answer such questions before the ground is ready 
to grow upon with pure understanding. Artists have for the most 
lys known that the "mind" has a way of getting in the 
-•onmunicat ion. People who walk into an art gallery and 

t to know titles and prices before they look are prime exam- 
pit Yoko's invitation to make an imaginary map and really 
follow it plays with our intellectual faith in maps, statistics 
etc. and invites us to break our deliberate routines. Other 
fl tists have invited participants to take trips by boarding 
the first available vehicle anywhere, go where road signs point, 
flip coins to determine directions etc. John Cage loves to tell 
the true story about the Eskimo Indian lady who was hired to 
accompany a body from Alaska to it's burial in the U.S. (a pre- 
statehood story] . After completing her job she decided to see 
the -try to she went to the railroad ticket office to buy a 
tick* Since she knew nothing of the country of little of our 

tguage she listened to the person ahead of her and bought a 
ticket to the same place. She continued this for some time 
until her money ran out in a small mid-western town where 
1 i ves to this day I 



to 
of 
or 



she 



disillusionment of the M Roar: 
ion bound 30 f s set a re 

lent movies and the 
mazing with its tot 
ields and many more). It se 

|ui 
and regular programming. 
nor be forever but man s 
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g hit: 
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res similar a 
No movement c 
corns to go in 
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in my soup. 



chaos of the 
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able progression 
re going through 
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waves and cycles 
long as man 
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SWOW PIECE 

Snow Piece 

Take a tape. o£ the sound o& 

the snow patting. 

This should be done in the 

evening. 

Vo not listen to the tape,. 

Cut it and use it a* strings 

to tie gi&ts with. 

Make a gi&t wrapper, ii you 

with, tiding the. same process 

with a phonosheet. 

VAHCE PIECE FOR STAGE 
PERFORMANCE 

Vance in pitch dark. 

Ask audience, to light a match 

ifi they want to see. 

A person may not tight mo/ie 

than one match. 

MAP PIECE 

Vraw an imaginary map. 

Put a goat maik on the map 

where you want to go. 

Go walking on an actual 

street according to your map. 

I|J there is no street whette 

it should be according to 

the map, make, one by putting 

the obstactes aside. 

When you reach the goat, ask 

the name o£ the city and 

give blowers to the hirst 

person you meet. 

The map must be fallowed 

exactly, ok the event has to 

be dropped altogether. 

Ask your intends to write 

map*. 

Give your fisiiend* map*. 

BOW SOUhiV TAPE PIECE 

Mafee body sound tape* oi 

d^ifarent people at different 

time*. 

Oi the old, tioung, crying, 

longing, excited, calm, 

doubtful, etc. 

BU1LV1HG PIECE FOR ORCHESTRA 

Go &rom one Koom to another, 

opening and closing each 
doc % , 

Vo not make any sounds. 

Go firom the top oft the 

building to the bottom. 

FILM SCRIPT 3 

A<s audience to cut the paxA 
°i the image on the screen 
that they don* t Hi 

Supply *ciS SO/IS. 
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THREE BROOM EVENTS 

bxoom 

6voeepi^9 

SVMPHONV WO. 5, 1966 
pe*rfo*fflfcW do nothing. 

NOTHING, 1962 

PeJL$OMn£K& <*0 KLO^Il^ttg. 

CLOTHESPIN SPRING 

Pe^0^e>t6 attack inconspic- 
uously spring type, clothes- 
pins to various objects in 
street. 

CONFRONTATION NO. 3 

Keep silent alt day long. 



INSTRUCTION 

Turn on a radio . At ike 
lirst sound, turn It o&$. 

CHOICE U, 1966 

Per^ormcKS show the audience, 
to themselves by way o& 

HOTEL El/ENT 

A hotel tioom is set up as 
a clinic where various 
measurements are taken oi 
each visitor 6 tick as : head 
volume, month capacity, 
shoe and ioot dt^erence, 
finger strength, saliva 
production, extended tongue 
length, in&lated cheek width, 
etc. Visitors to event 
must pestfionm various ^tats 
before coming to the loom. 







God U ia omnip^znt... that God ^J™^/" 
an angzt, and a £>toni in a Atom, and a UAaw 
in a Atn.au). 

-John Vonnz 
Seaman (/It 




PRESSURE COQKIHG 
SOYBEANS 

The soy bean is one of 
the few vegetable pro- 
teins which is complete. 
That is , it will form 
good tissue since it in- 
cludes all ten of the es- 
sential amino acids in 
exact proportion for hu- 
man nutrition. Sunflower 
seeds and peanuts are 
other vegetable exceptions. 

A wonderful variety of 
delicious loafs, burgers, 
soups, salads, etc, are to 
be made with the soybean. 
The major problem with the 
soybean has been cooking 
time. Most conventional 
cookbooks for non- cooks 
simply avoid them altoge- 
ther . Health-oriented 
cookbooks praise the soy- 
bean to the skies, but 
when it gets down to the 
nitty-gritty of cooking 
them, they shy away with 
"cook until tender 11 leav- 
ing the novice to discover 
the hours involved* If 
you cut cooking time short, 
you are apt to end up with 
a lot of embarrassing in- 
testinal gas* 

You can completely subdue 
the soybean in just 45 
minutes with a pressure 
cooker. Last year a ^v.y 
tried to turn us on to its 
use and we withdrew, think- 
ing it belonged with the 
middle ages. Most people 
associate them with canning 
and the dangers of explo- 
sion. Wc will get more 
into pressure cooking in 
the next issue (would like 
your contributions on this) , 
but for now let's general- 
ize and simply say they 
are safe, can be picked up 
at auctions, garage sales 
and junk shops for a buck, 
or purchased new for a- 
round $25.00. Avoid alu- 
minum infavor of stain- 
less steel if you have a 
choice. (Aluminum is 
considered bad by a vari- 
ety of people for reasons 
which we will cover in a 
future article). Two big 
advantages of pressure 
cooking are the immense re- 
duction in cooking time and 
the small amount of heat 
needed during the cooking 
period. 



I continued an page S7) 



THE SOYBEAN COOKBOOK 
_ $1.45: ARC Books, 



1 6 ab tilt S Bob 
219 Park Ave.S, 



to 



bv Dorothea VanGundy Jones 
New York, New York 10003. 

™ the soybean is one of the major 

As far as we can see the ^ - on inC reases m our 

our survival on this earth. As pox _ _ arrum 

producing waters and » e ;^P"^"J* 
more chemicals and genetic booby traps, 
replace these with vegetable prote ins. itious 

proven to be the most conce ? m "V to 5 ibs of boneless meat, 6 doz. 
2 lbs of low-fat soy flour is equax , Soybeans have been nutri- 

quarts of »"% or 4 lbs o£ chee se. y ^ ^^ 

:he backbone of As «- P™£ a JJ has developed a fine cooking 
£ °"?J S th 7i to a delicate food with go Ur «t 



keys 
fish- 
creatures accumulate more and 

we will - out of necessity - 

The soybean has already been 

food known to man! 



15 

tional ly 
and oi 1 * 
art which 
aspects . 
great ! 



& S3iV«;."2« SSI soybeans has been nothing hut 



THE SOYBEAN COOKBOOK is a 
soy recipes when it was a 
stopped her inquiry yet. 
ranging through Tofu, soy 



must book. The author started publishing 
World War II emergency food, and hasn t 
There are over 350 simply presented recipes 
flour, soy grits, soy oil, soy butter, meat 
replicant. ,>eads soy .„H .alts coffee »b,tit»t« .oy 
n:rfo r P "ins! , bur"yone d :r.r!:a g i r n:tion can expand easily this 
iy fertile collection. 

VEGETIZED GROUND SOYBEANS - 3 tbs. oil, 2 tbs. onion, minced, 
1 tbs powdered vegetable broth or 2 vegetable bouillon cubs, 
1/2 to 1 cup tomato juice, 1 tbs. soy sauce or yeast extract 
flavoring, 3 cups cooked ground soybeans. Add minced onions 
to oil, and brown slightly. Add powdered broth, tomato juice, 
and seasoning, and cook a few minutes. Add ground soybeans, 
stir until well blended. Cook over medium flame until almost 
dry . Serves 4-6 . 

COOKED GROUND SOYBEANS - 1 sup dry soybeans, 1 tsp. salt, water 
as needed. Soak the beans overnight in enough salted water to 
cover them. In the morning drain and grind in food chopped, 
using medium knife. The ground beans resemble creamed corn and 
may be cooked in a pressure cooker or in an ordinary pan. For 
pressure cooking, add 1/2 to 1 cup water and cook IS minutes; 
for ordinary pan, cook after adding 2 to 3 cups water, stirring 
occasionally, until soft. 

SOYBURGERS - 2 eggs, 2 cups vegetized ground soybeans, 3 tbs. oil, 
I 1/2 cups wheat germ, bran, or finely crushed Melba toast crumbs. 
Beat eggs, add vegetized soybeans, and mix in 1 cup wheat germ, 
bran or crumbs. Blend thoroughly. Shape as hamburgers or patties, 
dip in remaining wheat germ, bran or crumbs, and brown in oil. 
Serve with brown gravy, or tomato sauce, or make into sandwiches. 

(You can add other things to soyburgers to give them additional tastes 
and textures. Try bean sprouts, chopped nuts, cooked or grated carrots, 
a dash of soy sauce, etc.) 
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SOYLOAF III - 2 
toast crumbs, 1 
1/2 tsp. M.S.G. 
in food chopper 
adding salt and 
i nto greased loaf p 
in moderate over 40 
Serves 4. As varia 
of tomato soup; and 



cup 

egg 

(no 

. B 

M.S 



s soybea 
, salt a 
te below 
eat egg 
. G . Add 
an. Gov 

minutes 
tions, s 

1/4 cup 



as, 1 medium-sized onion, 1/2 cup soy 
s desired, 1/2 cup tomato soup, 
). Grind beans, onion and soy toast 
and add ground ingredients. Mix well, 

1/4 cup tomato soup and pour mixture 
er top with rest of tomato soup. Bake 

Serve with desired sause or gravy. 
oy or dairy milk may be used instead 

chopped parsley or olives may be added. 



The book was 
using it; it T s 



wr i 

a 1 



[NOTE 
avoid 

originally M.S.G. was a 
like to hear more about, 
toast can K e substituted 
cracker crumbs . You can 
celery., spinach, carrots 
grains - rice, lentils, 



tten prior to the M.S.G. alert, 
azy way to season foods anyway. 



We would 
However, 
naturally derived condiment which we would 
if anyone cares to research for us. Soy 
by your favorite toasted, dried bread or 
add a variety of vegetables - mushrooms, 

m smal pieces and left-over cooked 



etc. - to the loaf for 



variety . ) 
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r have made the taste te 

Provinces of Canada, inc 

effects. Eash time I h 

have never tried the st 

cooked mushroom. Peck s 

6 r an j;? 0x J«ttog Hquor 
Can this be true? Eati 
not cause intoxication 
serving of the mushroom' 
t on the cooked caps of 



st on this mushr 
luding Newfoundl 
ave gotten as fa 
ems, nor have I 
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from this fungu 

ng moderate amou 
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the mushroom bef 
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Nicholas Fish, M.D 



EATING TASTY WILDLINGS 

(REQUIRES CAREFUL TESTING OR PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE) 

Not all wild plants are edible, and some are extremely poisonous. 
One should be very sure what he is doing before attempting to use any 
nart of a plant for food. The proper part of the right plant must be 
sollected in the right season. You must also be sure that you have com- 
pletely mastered the art of recognizing the plant you are harvesting, 
before attempting to prepare any meals for yourself or your 



DR. FISH 



friends 



Failure to carry out any part of the above precautions may at 
best result in a very unpalatable meal. It may result in a rather 
unpleasant poisoning experience, or even death. 

One cannot alw 
articles on living 
portion the first t 
it , or it may not 1 
wife and I had when 
in a well-known wee 
Carrion flower (smi 
young shoots do loo 
emetic properties . 



ays trust the inforamtion in various popular 
off the land. It is a good idea to try a small 
ime you ever try a new food. You may not like 
ike you. I will never forget one experience my 

we tried a food recommended in an article appear- 
kly periodical. It suggested the shoots of the 
lax Hebacea) as a substitute for asparagus. The 
k very similar. However, they proved to have mild 

The flavor was quite good, but. . . ! 



If you are tempted to experiment with a plant because it looks 
so good, you think it must be good to eat, do so only with great 
caution. One should use the taste test . The taste test is described 
in some detail in THE SURVIVAL GUIDE issued by the Office of the Chief 
of Naval Operations, Aviation Training Division: 



1. Take a small amou 
spit it out and w 

2. If it tastes righ 
go ahead and swal 

3. If the taste is d 
dizziness, drowsi 

may be considere 
and lettuce is bi 
mean poison,) 

4. If the pea- si zed 
continue with pro 
a couple of days 



nt, the size of a pea, in your mouth, chew it, 

atch for symptoms. 

t and there are no symptoms after 1/2 hour, 

low a like amount . 

isagreeable, don't eat it. Burning, nausea, 

ness, bellyache, cramps or a very bitter taste 

d warning signs. (However, grapefruit is sour 

tter, so an unpleasant taste in itself does not 
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bit does not bother you try a teaspoon full and 
gressively larger quantities over a period of 
until you are sure it doesn't affect you adversel 




A small quantity of poisonous food is not like 
or even dangerous, although a large quantity may be 
rooms and water hemlock (the hemlock of Socrates) a 
very small quantities. Some plants, are dangerous r 
cooking. Cooking removes the poison or converts it 
is conceivable, but not usual, that a plant may be 
but poisonous cooked. In some plants one part may 
other part poisonous. The potato is a good example 
are a staple food, but its leaves and green sprouts 
and can result in rather severe poisoning. General 
been eaten by wild animals, it might be edible, but 
Give it the tast test before eating any sizeable se 
milky sap are apt to be poisonous (different alkalo 
suspension may be responsible) . Milk weed and dand 



ly to be fatal 

Poisonous mush- 
re dangerous in 
aw, but safe after 

chemically. It 
safe uncooked , 
be edible but an- 

of this. The roots 

contain atropine 
ly, if a plant has 

you can't be sure 
rving. Plants with 
ids in colloidal 
elions are exceptions 









Do not collect spoiled or diseased plant parts for eating purposes 

The Amanita is a genus of gilled mushroom whose poisonous qual- 
ities have been the theme of many murder mysteries. The deadly effects 
have been well documented by many newspaper accounts of poisonings. 
They have a cup or vulva at the base of the stem. The very young 
Amanata is enveloped by a veil which ruptures with the growth o± the 
plant, the portion at the bottom forming a cup. The part of the veil 
which covers the cap remains in some species to form patches or warts 
which can be washed off by rain. The gills are free from the stem and 
form a membranous collar or rin^ . 

Many authors claim the entire genus is poisonous. Certainly 
the Amanata Phalloides or Deadly Amanata (the angel of death is very 
poisonous. The fact that it is pure white is undoubtedly responsibl 
in part for it being called "angel". 

The Amanata Muscaris is also listed as poisonous in most bookl 
on mushrooms. Its common name is Fly Amanata. William Thomas reports 
in his FIELD BOOK OF COMMON MUSHROOMS, that the name Fly Amanata come 
from the fact that the ground around the cap is often surrounded by a 
"circle of lifeless flies that have sipped its vicid juice from its 
">oist surfaces and fallen victim to its virulent properties before 
leaving the place of their fatal repast." 

A few years ago an article appeared in the NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL 
°F MEDICINE that claimed the Fly Amanata had no poisonous qualities and 
h"d many properties that would make one believe it might be a whole- 
some food Knowing that a great deal of inaccurate information has 
been written and accepted as gospel about the properties of edible and 
inedible plants, I became curious. [ ton Umzd on pttcidinQ pagz) 
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GOETWEAWUM 



A REPORT .FRQ^THREEFOLD b FARM ynami cg 



STEINER - ANTHROPOSOPHY 



die of the 
ture is to 
German-born chemist 
year, but Pfeiffer, 
'worked with the earth 



u *~r a thP noDularization and politicization 
In 1«4. long before the po^ of Anthroposophy and th 

of the ecoloffir, Rudolf bteiner^ tated: -Spiritual scientific 

Bio-Dynamic method of. «"<£*£" ' into practical life by the mgg 
tt? 6 i olSdSge to ?he health of jan and na- 

be avoided " He was speaking to Dr. EE Pfeiffer, a 
and soil scientist. Sterner died the next 
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ther or not his development of a "spiritual scientific agricul- 
ture can help deliver us from our present global dilemma is a 
question provoking new interest in the Bio-Dynamic movement 
1 To explain what is meant by "spiritual scientific knowledge- 

and -Bio-Dynamic" it would help to discuss the remarkable mind, 
Steiner and the point of view, Anthroposophy, from which the 
expressions grew. For contemporary reference we should also look 
at a place called Threefold Farm, a center for Anthroposophists 
in Spring Valley, New York, in existence since 1927. 

Steiner, born in Austria in 1861, was known variously as a 
philosopher, scientist, educator, artist and religious leader. 
At an early age he was seen to be gifted in mathematics and, 
despite his family T s modest means, received a formal education 
in the sciences. While officially pursuing math, natural history 
and chemistry, he conducted his own studies in philosophy (having 
read and re-read Kant's Critique of Pure Reason at 14) and fol- 
lowed up an interest in Goethe by editing a collection of his 
scientific writings and later collaborating on the standard edi- 
tion of his works. Meanwhile, in addition to tutoring for a 
living and earning his Ph.D., he began developing what he called 
his faculty for spiritual perception. This led to publication of 
his widely-read philosophical tract, The Philosophy of Spiritual 
Activity, in which he claimed that spiritual awareness, or know- 
ledge of a world of ideas above the senses, is approachable via 

contemplative, intuitive cognition. Rejecting 

perceived by the 



ces 



Goethe's route of 

Kantian limits confining all knowledge to that 



senses, Steiner's view held that the realm of thought is just 
as real as that of matter and that intense, rational thinking, 
once it reaches a sufficient depth, "lives within the reality of 
the world as a spiritual reality. 11 

In the following versatile years he edited the Literary 
■Journal , a Berlin-based cultural magazine that brought him into 
friendly contact with writers Wedekind and Scheerbarth, composers 
Busoni and Richard Strauss, philosopher Edward von Hartmann and 
scientist Ernst Haeckel, Around this time at the turn of the cen- 
tury, he began writing and lecturing on Nietzche, whom he had 
recently visited on his death bed, and eventually gave up the 
.Journal to lecture in history at the Marxist- run Workers' Train- 
School (he respected the Marxists' social ideals but rejected their 
"emphasis on materialism 1 ') . Later, in 1902, he 
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years he gained prominence as one of 
- sought after occultist lecturers, keeping his posi- 
tion with the Theosophists even while differing openly with the 
renowned Mrs. Besant. These differences, however, resulted in his 
break from the group and his founding of Anthroposophy in 1912. 
Iheosophists of the day based much of their doctrine on Oriental 
mystical teachings, saw Christ as an incarnation of the same Su- 
preme Being that included Buddha and others, and professed to 
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fus t as in sensory perception anyone sound in mind and body 
discriminate between mere fancies and real facts, so a like 
n f discernment can be attained by spiritual means . M To the An- 
throposophical way of thinking, then, such knowledge (or clair- 
voyance) is no perceptual gift miraculously acquired, but wisdoi 
hard-earned. 

As founder and leader of the Anthroposophical Society, 
jteiner continued writing and lecturing (his published works 
are voluminous and his lectures number in the thousands) while 
Establishing such programs as the Waldorf School, based on his 
theory of education as art, the Bio-Dynamic method of agricultui 
rfiich combines natural or organic principles with the influences 
} f science and the cosmos, and an art of movement called eurhytl 
>ssentially a physical expression of speech or music. In addi- 
tion, he inspired a therapeutic system of education for defecti\ 
jnd maladjusted children (now the "Camphill 11 movement) as well 
as schools of drama, speech, painting, sculpture and architectui 
His socio-political theories led to a proposal for a "threefold 
commonwealth" in which, he claimed, the three basic spheres of 
society — economics , politics, and the spiritual-cultural life- 
would exist independently, each centered in itself and serving 
one another indirectly. His treatise, The Threefold Social Orde 
dismisses utopianism as impractical ideology, offering insights- 
but never solutions- - into the problems of modern society, stress 
ing the value of separate, balancing organisms as opposed to one 
fold social control. 

At Threefold Farm in Spring Valley, (the community takes 
its name from the proposed commonwealth) Steiner f s aesthetic i 
fluence is inescapable. The sculptured, free-flowing look of 
many of the buildings derives straight from his Goetheanum in 
Dornach, Switzerland; a curvaceous, sloping monolith which he de 
signed as an international headquarters for his work. On a hill 
top overlooking the grounds at Spring Valley stands a similarly 
arresting structure, painted pink and housing an auditorium, con 
ference room,, library and biochemical research laboratory. This 
close coupling of art and science characterizes the atmosphere 
at Threefold. To the Anthroposophists who live, work, study, fa 
and create in the surrounding community, it is fitting that the 
same building that hosts performances of Steiner f s Mystery Plays 
should also be used for investigation into the quality of soils 
and composts, An awareness of the relationship of all things 
physical and intellectual is at the root of their thinking. 

The community leaders, most elderly, many of them women, 
seem proud of the growth and sustenance of their movement which, 
in Europe, suffered at the hands of religious traditionalists an 
was later forced underground by the Nazis. They point out that 
bout 70 Waldorf schools now exist throughout the world (their ow 
Green Meadow School being one) but are quick to inform you that 
Anthroposophy is taught at none. Here they take their cue from 
Steiner dictum which suggests that children should "come to" 
Anthroposophy if and i^hen they wish to. This same principle 
has kept them from spreading their word except in modest, almost 
reticent voices; in an age when bloated "promos" are used as 
supplements or fillers for substance, this refreshing group re- 
fuses to campaign or proselytize. 

The "spiritual scientific knowledge" that Steiner talked 
about in 1924, and which led us into this discussion, seems to 
be the abstract goal underlying most facets of the work at Three 
fold. In general the farm, like its counterpart centers in othe 
parts of the world, carries out the many-sided interests of the 
man who inspired it. Activities include the Fellowship Communit; 
(a non-sectarian home for the older generation) , the Green Meado^ 
School (a chartered educational foundation), conferences on edu- 
cation, science, agriculture and the arts, Bio-Dynamic gardens a. 
the bio-chemical research laboratory. 

The Steiner approach to education, as implemented by the 
Green Meadow faculty and all Waldorf Schools, seeks fundamental!; 
to lead the child into recognition and development of his "whole 
ness." Steiner established the system in 1919 at the request of 
Hmil Molt, director of the Waldorf-Astoria Company and an indus- 
trialist of rare sensitivity, in response to the need for a more 
complete education among Germany's culturally starved proletaria 
The experimental school, free to working-class children, placed 
great value on artistic activity. Furthermore, it encouraged th< 
faculty to treat pedagogy as an art, each member teaching in his 
individual way rather than following set rules. 

Today Waldorf schools emphasize close personal guidance 
which, in true Steiner ian fashion, is threefold: The teacher lea. 
the child through a series of ENCOUNTER (perception), EXPERIENCE 
(feeling) and CONCEPT (idea). The child f s own nature is often 
the target of the engaging teacher; for example, a new animal or 
bird may be presented and studied by way, of its relation to man, 
*n his study the pupil is expected to personally identify or 
fr eely associate so that he experiences, hences lives his lesson. 
0n the subject of owls (ENCOUNTER) the teacher may invite him to 
fantasize beino one (EXPERIENCE) , or he may help him to picture 
th e owl as a type of human being. The aim is to have him imagma 
j£ v *ly experience owlness and thereby create his own concept 
'CONCEPT) of what the creature is 
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OWEN BARF1ELD - 
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A NEW ZOOLOGY 

DR., E. LEHRS - 
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DR. E. H. PFEIFFF.R - 
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AGRICULTURE TOMORROW 

ABOUT RUDOLF STEINER 
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THE FAITHFUL THINKER, 

Ceii y essays by 

various authors 

RUDOLF STEINER, Recol- 
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pupils. (The Golden 
Blade 1958 special edi- 
tion) 

Brochure: Kudo 1 1 StulntK. 
1B61-192S. 
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Periodicals in Engli 
CHILD ANV MAN, Educa 
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EDUCATION AS AN ART, 
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N. America. 
STAR AND FURROW, Jou 
published by the Bio 
Dynamic Association. 
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by orde the plastic force takes hold and interprets or forms 
the formless element/' At the same time, what lies beneath the 
meter or music of poetry as the living essence or pulse is 
brought out in the spatial form indicated by the movements of 

the dancer* r , 

The eurhythmist believes that every letter of the alphabet, 
with its corresponding sound, tells us something about man, 
The letter a (pronounced ah) is heard as an expression of won- 
der, the letter i (ee) as an ego assertion. Hence he learns 
interpretive gestures for each vowel and consonant, and, as these 
are combined into words and from words into language, he learns 
gestures for the different moods and shades of feeling expressed 
in speech or poetry: merriment, sadness, despair. After long 
periods of study and practice he acquires a language of pure 
movement. Mime and facial expressions are strictly avoided, yet 
veils are worn to add a fluidic effect to the movement. Colors 
of dress are chosen to suit the mood and sounds of the poem; a 
poem strong in e (eh) sounds is considered tending toward the 
epic form, or expressing the element of thought, while those 
y with o T s or u f s are more apt to be lyrical and charged 
with feeling. The e color is green, so the eurhythmist might wear 
this color or a combination in veil and dress of blue and yellow 
to effect the £reen mixture when interpreting cerebral verse. 
Moreover, if the intent of the poem is to instruct, or impart 
something specific, the performer will move generally in a for- 
ward direction, asserting his knowledge; a prayerful poem, on 
the other hand, would call for him to walk backward in the manner 
of the petitioner. 

The closely related "art of speech" attempts to shape and 
discipline the voice for powerful and articulate expression of 
thought. Basically, it asks of speech what eurhythmy asks of 
movement: to dig beneath language itself for physical and spiri- 
tual depths of communication. Breath control and conditioning of 
the larynx, palate and neighboring organs are essentials of craft. 
Once the student has mastered these, he can concentrate on the 
eative process which brings to life the intangible experience 
uage. The word, physically uttered, is sculptured in the 
/hei the speaker lays stress and feeling to the 
(as ah in shock) , conveys the imaginative 
wonder - -that lies beneath the literal signi- 
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fold approach to human development and knowledge: gesture, 

ech, thought. They are performed throughout Europe and Great 
Britain by the Eurhythmy Troupe and the Speech Chorus, and are 
beirig fostered in many world centers including the headquarters 
of the American Anthroposophical Society in New York 
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\ent his nephew to Dornach with instructions to "camp on Steiner's 
doorstep and refuse to leave without a definite commitment for the 
course/' ,«/•-*"■* 

The resulting ten-day course, followed by a series of consul- 
tations and lectures, concentrated on the relationship of the earth 
and soil to the formative forces"--or dynamics — of nature, and 
presented creative new principles for treating soil, compost and 
plant life. From its outset, Steiner's Bio-Dynamic theory came 
into conflict with the orthodox chemically-minded thinking which 
saw plant needs solely in terms of the N-P-K factor (supply of 
nitrogen-phosphates-potassium-calcium). He argued that the healthy 
plant, besides requiring N-P-K nutrients, depends on living soil, 
rich in organic matter and micfolife; biological pest control; 
plant interrelationships (companion planting); crop rotation; 
cover crops; and the overall influence of the cosmos as exhibited 
most clearly in the light (substance) and warmth (energy) supplied 
by the sun. 

After Steiner f s death an experimental circle, led by Dr. E.E. 
pfeiffer, took over research and development of a system of fer- 
mented herbal "Preparations" [Series 502-507) to be added to com- 
posts as aids in activating and controlling breakdown. They are 
made from yarrow, dandelion, stinging nettle, camomile, oak bark 
and valerian and require much skill, practical experience and, 
of course, time before they can be handled effectively. Pfeiffer 
later devised a bacterial formula called Starter which contains 
all six Preparations, with one addition, and can be used in their 
place, being applied in diluted form directly to the compost. 

Three important spray materials- -Preparations 500, 501 and 
508- -also came out of Pfeiffer T s biochemical research. The 500 
spray (included in the Starter formula) is produced from the ma- 
nure of specially fed cows and is worked thoroughly into the soil 
where it supports humus, root growth and seed germination. Pre- 
paration 501, made from quartz, is an extremely strong growth 
stimulant which is sprayed directly on the plant leaf. Prepara- 
tion 508 comes from a silica-rich weed, the horsetail or scouring 
rus h C Equisetum arvense ) , is also sprayed on the leaf and serves 
as a prophylactic against excessive moisture and fungus diseases. 
All nine Preparations, composed of natural, non-poisonous substances 
are intended generally to act as life-building hormones. Field 
tests and lab experiments have been conducted, and are presently 
available, which bear out their effects on the spape, tissue, fla- 
vor, and keeping quality of plants. 

It is this scientific aspect of the Bio-Dynamic movement, 
with its conspicuous de-emphasis on chemical sprays and fertilizers, 
that distinguishes it from either organic or orthodox schools. 
Many Bio-Dynamic farmers have their soils, composts and produce 
tested for content and quality. Researchers at Threefold's 
biochemical lab offer such analyses for set fees. They center 
their testing methods on ideas initiated by Dr. Pfeiffer but 
also draw from conventional procedures. Meanwhile they perpetuate 
his innovative work in the studies of chromatography and crystalli - 
zation . Filter paper chromatograms , which since the late 50' s have 
been used by many laboratories for quantitative analysis of food 
nutrients and vitamins, are used at the Threefold lab — and only 
there--also for qualitative determinations. Pfeiffer discovered 
this use at the Dornach center, prior to coming here in 1933, 
where he had been working with chromatograms long before they ap- 
peared on the general scientific scene. Crystallizations, also 
introduced by Pfeiffer for judging food qualities, employ copper 
chloride for bringing out the Normative forces" (here life values) 
of materials, and purportedly work in any field of science where 
quality is being investigated. 

Perhaps the best way to describe the Bio-Dynamic method of 
agriculture is to show how it elaborates on (not differs from) 
the standard organic procedure. Threefold practitioners explain 
that theirs is the only scientific approach to all the aspects of 
organic gardening. While the average organic gardener is likely 
to build his compost out of anything and everything organic, ap- 
plying it to his soil when it is reasonably decomposed, the Bio- 
Dynamic gardener works within a more rigid system. First, accord- 
ing to his varied needs, he determines the specific proportions 
of plant materials, garbage, soil, manure, etc., that will make 
up his initial mixture . Soil, for instance, is usually added in 
the amount of 10% of the total mixture. Next he aids the process 
of controlled aerobic fermentation which involves letting oxygen 
reach all parts of the pile at all times. Sizes of solids, for 
example, should never exceed half an inch. His third major con- 
sideration is tht treating of his compost with Preparations or 
Starter (described earlier) in order to assure himself of ripened, 
stiFTF"humus . In short, the difference between the two approaches 
seem largely a matter of intensity or degree; while the organic 
gardener is compost- oriented, the Bio-Dynamic gardener is a compost 
freak.* (I don't want to short-sell ari£ organic gardener. If my 
compost comparison- -purposely generalized — seems to be at all 
unfair, say to the person following Sir Albert Howard's practices, 
°r maybe his own, then he should also consider himself a "freak". ) 

Beyond this, say the Bio-Dynamic people, are the cosmic in- 
fluences of light and warmth as well as moon rhythms, barometric 
changes and other less discernible factors which they, in actual 
Practice, take into daily consideration. They try to interpret 
a H the dynamic forces of the atmosphere--those that spring up 
0U * of the earth and those that filter down to meet it. They 
study the nature of the common toad, long appreciated as a catcher 
of harmful insects and realize that in the course of a day it 
Produces staggering amounts of adrenalin that contribute ultimately 
to the germination of seed. They see the soil as a mixture of 
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be sprinkled with diluted Starter for speed of breakdown. 
A little soil should be added to each layer. Mixing . Stockpiled 
materials which have been gathered and kept separately (usually 
for convenience of location) should be mixed together thoroughly, 

•ated with soil and Starter, then placed in a pile. 
Size of Pile : 5 ft. high, 12 ft. wide is maximum. Length op- 
tional. Larger piles do not let oxygen into the core of the pile. 
Minimum size should not be less than 1 cu. yd. if proper temper- 
atures are to be reached through fermentation. 

ating : 120 to 140 F. degrees. This temperature is easily 
reached providing the pile is large enough to generate heat. 
Moisture : 30 to 40% moisture content. Dry materials like dead 
weeds and sawdust should be moistened before being added to pile. 
To water the pile, poke holes in various sections (1 to 2 ft. apart) 
and use them as pipelines. Sprinkling water over the surface will 
not penetrate deep enough. 

Time: Length of fermentation depends on size and type of pile, 
time of year, etc. If organic contents consist of well-mixed, 
small particles, the process-for a standard 3 to 5 cu. ft. pile-- 
can be completed in 3 to 8 weeks. 

When finished the odor should be one of freshly plowed soil, 
never putrid but sometimes musty. It should be dark brown to 
black in color, crumbly in texture. 
ON MOON PLANTING 

For his agriculture Steiner classifies the planets according 
to their relationships to certain mineral constitutents of the 
earth.. The distant planets--those beyond the sun- -including Mars, 
Jupiter and Saturn, are said to influence the life of plants via 
silicious (silicon) and kindred substances in the earth and 
surrounding atmosphere. The near planets, Moon, Mercury and 
Venus, work via limestone and its kin (potash, sodium). Plants, 
in order to thrive, depend on the cooperation of these two forces 
(those of the distant and near planets), or, expressed in terms 
of substances, the cooperation or equilibrium of limestone and 
silicon in their make-up. 

The moon itself has a further function due to its unique 
connection with the water of the earth. According to Steiner, 

water brings about the distribution of the lunar forces in the 
earthly realm." On days of the full moon plant growth reaches its 
peak, especially when rainy days have gone before. Thus, in re- 
gard to planting, he asks: 

it not of some significance whether we sow the seed in a 




full moon in choosing the 
tain plants, what the full moon has to 



to 
do 



sow seed? For in cer- 
will thrive intensely af 




w!°y^ bS t( ! day are outwor n superstitions, 
science ot these things does not yet exist 
willing enough to set to work and find it 

11 ■ Koeph, S0 i! 



people are not yet 



Dr. H. 



points out that mounting"experiment!n ^L? thorit y on Bio-Dynamics, 
tionship between moon Xv!2!"™5 n !?L e Y ldence supports the tela- 



as we 



hir> hptwPAn m^« J: -r^- -« "V**-«" ^vj.uejice supports me iex< 
ffl i ^ fec^^ i : n ? s --- S -jeorol P ogical events 

^Si^ 



All the resTare' v abl 'f^ 15 ?" ^ .*•**. 10016 
and Gardening Association iIJ p !" / he Bl0 ^Dynamic Farming 

Bio- Dynamics", a periodical ft; 



Eregj 
(takes 



U Poe-6 . by H. H. Koepf 



technical approach to B-D farminpLS sch ° larl X. rewardingly 
ads, jargon) arming and gardening, minus pictu 



ires 



DDT & MOTHER'S MILK 



Ma 
in thei 
the new 
contami 
the pol 
milk is 
In a le 
wrote: 
are jus 
are all 
to figh 
If a mo 
board c 
in babi 
health! 
Moreove 
there i 
the bre 
medical 
tion to 



ny nursing mothers have suffered needless anxiety about DftT 
r milk because of the widespreat attention given to it through 
s media. The singling out of breast milk as a source of DDT 
nation has proved a most effective way of getting attention for 
lution problem. Unfortunately, the reporting of DDT in human 

never accompanied by qualifying statements or explanations, 
tter from Dr. George Stanton of Columbus College, Georgia, he 
"The mothers who are panicking as a result of this information 
t not thinking. Cow's milk, goat's milk, camel's milk -- they 

polluted too. The solution is not to give up nursing ■*-- it is 

t to put the checks on this life-spoiling pollition 

ther nurses her baby, she doesn't add so many non-recycled card- 
artons to the world's mess.*." No ill effects have been found 
es because of DDT and breastfed babies continue to thrive 
ly at the breast. This is the most reassuring fact that we have. 
r LaLeche League International advisors continue to stress that 
s no advantage to be gained by discontinuing or even curtailing 
astfeeding of babies in spite of the DDT content* There is no 

evidence that switching to formula will offer greater protec- 

baby. 

It is helpful to realize that all who speak or write in the 
news media are not always qualified. Of such people, Dr. Thomas Jukes, 
Donner Laboratory, University of California wrote: "There are a lot 
of so-called scientists in this field who publish in the newspapers 
and on television before the results have been scrutinized by competent 
authorities* I would be very pleased if you will quote me on this point, 

We are in touch with many competent doctors and scientists who 
realize that mother's milk is still the best food for their babies. We 
have compiled a number of statements and offer them here for your intor- 
mation and guidance. 

If you want to do your part toward helping clean up the pollution 
problem, by all means continue to nurse your baby, but without delay 
write to your senator, congressman, and local officials and insist 
that they take whatever steps are necessary to protect us from con- 
tinued food contamination, 

LaLeche League International 
Edwina Froehlich, Secretary 

"Many parents are put before a difficult choice. Should they 
expose their child, during an important and sensitive phase of the 
child's development, to an unknown and high amount of organochor ine 
pesticides, or should they deprive the child of the nutritious human 
milk and the warm contact with the mother, even when the possibility 
for a rewarding nursing is present? With our present scientific 
knowledge, the general adv?ce is that the positive effects of the 
human milk preponderate over the negative sides of the organochlor ine 
compounds ..." 

"I personally believe that human milk, when available, is superior 
to formula milk - and consequently the solution of the problem is not 
to abandon breastfeeding and human milk, but instead to decrease and 
eventually stop the use of DDT and similar persistent chemicals. tin 
addition I doubt that all the babies in the world can be supplied with 
formula milk - a few rich nations may afford it.)" 

Dr Goran Lofroth, Department of Radiobiology , 
Institute of Biochemistry, Royal University 
of Stockholm, Sweden 

-To those who have asked for advice, I can only say that nurs- 
ing mothers might well continue breast feeding , but Jin uuze their 
DDT burden by avoiding household sprays containing DDT (or ot her 
chlorinated hydrocarbons), and by minimizing their intake of eggs 
and fatty meats. They might also bonbard ^ their elected officials 
w *th demands to eliminate the use of DDT, 

Charles F. Wurster, Asstant Professpr 

of Biological Sciences, State University 

of New York at Stony Brook. February 1970. 







John Poorbaugh, Ph.D 
Berkley, California. 



, Ecology Center, 
February 1970 



LA LECHE LEAGUE 

An international volun- 
tary organization o& 
wom&n tn fiavon oj$ breast 
fading and natural chtZd- 
birtk. There i& probabZy 
a La Leche group nzar 
you. La Leche hold* in- 
hormattve meetings , ope- 
rates a lending library 
and seZZs booH [The 
WomanZy Art oh Bnca6t- 
httding, tn English, 
frtnch, Spa.ni.6h $ 
braille [loan only). 
Write Mrs . John Eroz- 
lick f Ex. Sec, La 
Ltche League, Interna- 
tional, 9616 Minma- 
b Ave. , Eranklin 
?ark, 111. 60131 

Atc.on.dZng to La Lzchc: 

* Breastfeeding dj$- 
hords the best protec- 
tion your baby can 
have. agatnst infatc- 
tionb and allergies. 

* "Breastfeeding is the 
best -insurance against 
serious emotional prob- 
lems -in tn&ants." 

J.C. Moloney M.T?. 

* Every mother needs a 
well-balanced diet. 
There ts no nutritious 
hood a nun.Ai.nQ mother 
should avotd. 

* "The mother who nurses 
kin baby establishes at 
an eatiZy date, an inti- 
macy wtth her child 
which makes h&nther re- 
lationships with him 
easy and natural. 11 

H. Bakwin, M.P. 
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GOAT 
MILK 



1. Contains 10 times the 
iron of cows milk. 

2. Has an alkalinizing ef- 
fect on the stomach, induces 
healing (particularly in the 
case of stomach ulcers) , and 
neutralizes overacidity, 

3. The minute fat particles 
in goats milk are so emulsified 
that even a weakened stomach 
can digest it in 20 - 30 min- 
utes. This reduces the ten- 
dency to vomit. 

4- Goats milk is the near- 
est natural milk to mothers 
milk. It is invaluable as a 
food for babies and effective 
in the treatment of eczema anc 
colic. 

5. TB in goats milk (par- 
ticularly from medically cer- 
tified goats) is all but un- 
heard of. Since it is not 
necessary to pasteurize goats 
milk, its vitamins are un- 
destroyed. 
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the good li fe 

■^p^^nnKS BY THEJJEARINGS 

„ f : nn has spiritual parents - and of 

If the P rese *V en !^f StrNearing must surely be among 

course it does - H ele \^ r ^ently spend part of the year on 
them. The Near^ngs, who present ^^P^^ Socialist/ pacifist# 

their Maine coast f arm, ar e Events newsletter, is a columnist 

vegetarians. Scott edits w ^ been publishing hls work f<Jr 

ISt^SM.S'SES'tK 9-a 3*t in city and university. 

- Ma M'c CPARCH FOR THE GOOD LIFE: "Matters 
He writes in MAN S SEARCH FOR blo odbath of that 

came to a head in 1914 17, du «ng 9 lQst fQur 

period. The author, who "** Jf^hxng a from the lecture 

Parlor. '£ easeT^ 'the^a^ine field to which he had been 
contributing rather extensively, saw his textbooks taken from the 
schools was indicted by a Federal Grand Jury on the charge that 
a pamphlet he had written analyzing the causes of war (The Great 
Madness obstructed recruiting and enlistment in the armed forces . 
He was tried and acquitted by that jury, but was blacklisted by 
the academic world and ostracised by the shapers of public opinion. 
Consequently, he could not teach, speak, write or print through the 
established channels of communication." 

In 1932, the Nearings bought a run-down farm in Winhall, 
Vermont where they stayed for twenty years and began their experi- 
ment in self-subsistent living. Their account of this twenty-year 
project, LIVING THE GOOD LIFE, has become a classic of its kind. 
Originallv published by the Nearings (it still is) , the book has 
recently been re-issued by Schocken Press for $4.95. LIVING THE 
GOOD LIFE makes for non-stop reading, is lucid as any day must be 
in the Nearing household, and well-made as one of their stone 
buildings. Considerable research was done before and during this 
twenty year interval. The Nearings had traveled in Asia, and 
ingenuities of Asiatic agriculture were not lost on them. All 
this results in a "How To" book of the first order. Various aspects 
of self-subsistent living are discussed, each in turn: How time 
is to be organized so there is leisure for personal activities such 
as reading, writing, loafing, music (Helen is a former concert 
pianist), as well as "bread labor", building a stone house (see 
Nat Worman's article, this issue) ; gardening (the Nearings are VERY 
remarkable gardeners who, in the rigorous Vermont climate, manage 
to enjoy fresh home-grown vegetables year round) ; food (raw for 
the most part) ; cash income (they ran a small maple sugar business 
and give a full account of it in THE MAPLE SUGAR BOOK) ; living in 
a community (apparently they made friends but converted 
nobody), and finally, "A balance sheet of the Vermont Project." 
I can't imagine anyone finishing this persuasive account and not 
entertaining fantasies of how it would be if 

For three winters between 1952 and 1955, the Nearings toured 
the country - or "Darkest America", as they call it in USA TODAY. 
Their avowed purpose was to gauge the political atmosphere in the 
country at large and conduct an experiment in adult education. 
They lectured, met people, distributed literature. The latter 
paid for their expenses. The early fifties, with McCarthy a 
dominant figure, were indeed a time of darkest America. The few 
intellectuals who had the termerity to meet with the Nearings in 
the small towns they visited, did so behind drawn curtains and 
with the greatest of secrecy. This was the time of the "silent 
generation" of college students; when it was better to become a 
plumber or a peddlar in order to maintain a shred of intellectual 
freedom. Controversial issues and personalities were avoided. 
The oligarchy, the power-seizing minority, was in control, attempting 
to conserve what remained of the culture pattern, and, as Nearing 
• saw it, the United States was linked to a pattern of fascism 
unfolding in various parts of Europe and Asia as well as in North 
America. 

Section III of the book, which is by far the most useful, 
traces out the extent to which this oligarchy controls foreign 
and domestic policy and the social forces which in turn influence 
?£™ infffS*" l e f ° rCes incl ^e industrialization, national- 

wo^'h nllT ill ^ lty ' T Chanized warfare an* the area in which 
world power has been and is being distributed. 

basicInv^oo^^LTH 10 ^/ 5 beni 9 n and optimistic: man is 

ThTb^affwholS be r S ° ^^1'?^^ *f repr6SS l0n r U dical' 
literature- r»T-*«**»TH- a +? • virtues and weaknesses of radical 

SlSM^JSKS^^JS^S*^^ 1 ' -encumbered with 
experiment in adult education It ' I * , 7°"™* ltself ' f s ™ t to 
do. Other than the opening section^ ^l^ 3 What ^ f ^destrian, 
there is much to recommend it ' WhlCh are somewhat P edestr 




communal ccrnivmicatiort 

Three periodicals represent the three major areas of communal in- 



The East Coast's 



reflected 



political bias is 
3(T s) and its newspaper 
year) Rt* 1, Box 129. Freeland. Md. 210SJ. , 
West Coast with its relatively short-lived 



teres t in this country. 

in the School of Living (founded in the 

T HE_GREEN REVOLUTION ($4 year) Rt , 1. Box 

TETe casual, UHprog rammed" 

havens has no publication. However, T£[E_MODERN UTOPIAN, Drawer A ,_ 

£a n Francisco, Ca. 94131 , includes theiTTn^Tts^Tra-tional orientation."^ 

pitfill purchase U16II directory of communes. New Mexico's new 
culture is inventive, interested in structure and visible. The 
monthly FOUNTAIN OF LIGHT ($3 year) reflects this in its coverage 
of Lama, New Buffalo, Drop City, Libre, Reality Construction, Hog 
Farm, etc. 



VOCATIONS FOR SOCIAL CHANGE, 



CA. 94516 



Vocations for Social Change is a decentralized clearing house for 
persons struggling with one basic question: How can people earn a 
living in America and insure their /social impact is going to effect 
the basic humanistic change in our/social, political and economic 
institutions? Nobody has the "real answers" to this question, but 
many ideas are being developed out lof people's experiences. VSC 
helps make these ideas available t4 the general public so that each 



person's individual search can 



rnriched. 



>s are listed as/wgll— a£_a£JLJ£™J ect proposals that need 
ig started. Descriptions of platrw-^au learn more about 



Job openings 
help getting 
social action from, etc. 




le copy by donation, 

s a group of eight 
people working together in 
Atlanta in "The Morning 
Star Inn" - organic, vege- 
tarian, macrobiotic. The 
food is great, cost is low, 
servings are plentiful, and 
the atmosphere ! s friendly 
and healthy. 

There's also a food co- 
op called Cornucopia in 
Atlanta. 

Shalom, 

Duncan Cottrell 

CONSCIENCE OF A RADICAL published by the Social Science 
Institute, Harborside, Maine, was published in 1965 and written, 
especially for those born since 1945, and who, according to life 
expectancytaMes should be alive in 2020 of the present calendar 

This is essentially a handbook for people ^^^hirty which 

se ts out to explain the ideals and goals of a radical politic. 
J** in part, g seems a suming up of a lifetime cornmitment to 
l^he Good Life" as Nearing understands and attempts to Jjvei^ 
l^ sweep is broad, encompassing an entire planet, and the outline 
? f a world order is suggested rather than drawn " d ^ail. The 
*** is firmly organized, and Hearing's tendency t ^i" T t i " u J^ one 
effect, idea etc (erqo: Seven Roadblocks to the Good Life in one 
**Ptei l^d) reminis Ine of a college outline. The virtue of this 
f^entationis that an idea can be quickly grasped and noted, 
j£*yer, the method also lends itself to oversimpl if ^^icn 
w?L book "ould be very suitable for classroom use in con]unction 
Wlth other- works. 



_ »i 







STUMim COUMCH OH POUUltm UMifOHmtHl 



John E. Dunwcody 

Students for Environmental Control 

University of Illinois IKCA 

1001 South Wright Street 

Champaign, Illinois 61820 

217/31A-1351 



Herman Sievering 

Students for Environmental Control 

University of Illinois IMCA 

1001 South Wright Street 

Champaign, Illinois 61820 

21 7/333-66h6 



Robert Bannister 

13013 Roosevelt Highway 

Waterport, New York tl£71 

716/395-2273 

- or - 
FTE -RCSI - SCOPE 
Biology Department 
SUKY - Brockport 
Brockport, New York 1Ui2G 
716/395-2273 



John Shiner 

Office of Environmental Activities 
Water Quality Office 
Environmental Protection Agency 
Washington, D.C. 202U2 
803/557-1 U77 

Mary Canavan (GLR-SC0PE CO-ORDBfATDR) 

Room 502 

33 E. Congress Parkway 

Chicago, Illinois 60605 



Stephanie Tubbs 
1666 Magnolia Drive 
Cleveland, Ohio Uil 06 
216/368-3090 



William £. Fleming 

Fran-Mar Farms 

3h2 Richmond Road 

Richmond Heights, Ohio Ui1ii3 

216/261-7830 



Roy M. Harsch 
2*21 S. Dodge 

Iowa City, Iowa 522UG 
319/338-8900 



Dennis Su stare 

233b Chalet Gardens Road, Apt. h 
Madison Wisconsin 53711 
608/271 -8331 
- or - 
Environmental Students Association 
h$8 Birge Hall, Univ. of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 
608/262-2760 



Dave Whipple 

12} East Holden Hall 

Michigan State University 

East Lansing, Michigan L8823 
5H/353-M78 

Dawn Nelson 

81 3 E. 21st Street 

Minneapoli s , Minnesota 

612/338-8103 
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AH1UL CRACKERS {conUnutd l*.om p.2*) 

Aio^ama recipe for Sweet Potato 
To vary the setting, here is an AUbam Jorda n f q£ „ The 

Pie, from Terri Bush, C0 ; dlTec ^;.^ gr0 up of Brooklyn teen- 
ice of the Children," Inc Vthe Children, was published this 
ers whose book, TheVo^ceof^h^hi 



Vo 
age 



fall by Holt, Rinehart, and wiwton. 
SWEET POTATO PIE 



SWEET POTATO PIE 

* +„„a «a i/am-4 . boilzd and ma.& 

2 mtdium-Uzt *wi* p0t X?ul Xeg 

I tap. each annamon, all&pm > HU 3 

cfaafe 6 alt 

1/3 cup fionet/ o* motahbeb 

3/4 cup m^.ife 

J/4 cap melted butteK 

1 Tbs. wheat gen.m ■ . 

; 9" p-c£-4*e£t, anbafeed Uee be£o^] 



PIE CRUST 

Eue*(/one ha* a rfauo'U.fe Kecipc 
cKu*t. HtKe U the bab±c *ec*p 
o* *n fial{ &ok Sweet Po*a** Px.e 

2 cup4 H>/io£e wz/iea-t 
J cap whote 

7 t6p. halt 

2/3 cup AhoKtenlng 

1/4 cup cold wateK 



£ok and htyle o£ making pit 
e {ok a tMo-c.Jiu.6t pic; cut 
and otktfi one cKuAt pit*. 

ok [{ok maln-dlth pie*)- 
' {Iouk and 1 cup mu{{in mtal 



ptuUy ilouh 

wheat pattJiy 

[a holid vegetable ihoKtenlng) 



Si it {touK and 6 alt togetheK. 
cutter, wiKt beateK, kni^e ok { 
Wonk dough into two balU. Chi 
then Kolt thin on a {louKed &uk 
good to {loan, eveKy thing- ~K0 III 
Thih il expeclatty taut with wh 



Cat In hhoKtenlng with pahtKy 
lngeK6. Add watCK gradually. 
It {ok about hali an houK, 
{ace. [In totting dough, it 1 4 
ng pin, bound, and hand*. 
ole wheat &lou/L* . ) 



THIS SAND COLORED DUELLING 
IS THE UORK OF ARTIST BOB 
SCHULLER WHO INITIALLY 
STUCK TALL BRANCHES INTO 
THE GROUND IN A CIRCULAR 
MANNER, TIEING THEN AT 
THE TOP. A PARACHUTE WAS 
DRAPED OVER THE WHOLE 
STRUCTURE AND FOAM PLASTIC 
SPRAYED OVER THAT, INCLUDING 
THE FLOOR, PROVIDING A 
WELL INSULATED SPACE EASILY 
HEATED AND DRY*. COST SHOO- 



FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. . . 

tght, simple desserts are really good. And you can stick to a 
Tew favorites, like applesauce and custard. Homemade applesauce 
is not hard to make, and smells fantastic while it f s cooking. 

APPLESAUCE 

Cooking applet, ttlced but not peeked. 
About 1/4 cap honey {ok eveKy {ouk apple* 



cinnamon, nutmeg, allspice, 
combination you like 



ctovcA , caKdamon. ( CM e a 





Cov&h apple** with watek, add homy and 6 pice* . Let wateK 
come to a bolt, then himmeh. gentty 'til done [about 45 min& . 
to an houK) Sieve thkough iood mitt. An atmo&t peK{ect 
{ood anytime, any age. 

*Note: sweetness and strength of honey vary with the type 
used. For cooking and baking, especially for desserts, 
acacia and black locust honey are light and flavorful. 
Buckwheat honey is very strong and dark, and can be used 
in some breads. Clover honey is quite sweet, so use it 
sparingly. Follow your own taste; do some reserach, and 
then experiment! 

BAKED CUSTARP 

1/3 cap honey (au a light honey, tike acacia, btack 

locust ok tupelo) 
da*h halt 
2 vanilta 

da6h cinnamon and nutmeg 
7 egg* 

1/2 cup cold mltk 
4 cup* hot mltk 

Combine honey, 6att and vanilla, mixing welt. 

Add egg.5 and 4p±ce6, beat tightly. 

StlK in cold mltk, then hot mltk, gKadually , and mix well. 

Bake ±n a 1-1/ 2 quaKt ca^eKote {ok about 1-1/2 houu, ok 

±n 6malleK cu6taKd cup* ion an houK ok 60 

Mafee* M keKvlngb . 

It U but to ptace caUaKd cup* ok caueKote In a pan ok 
waKm wateK tn the oven (350° J 
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GRAIN GRINDING 

Grind your breakfast cereal and baking flour at home just before 
use for the maximum nutrition. A. Vitamins and oils are lost 
nuickly after the gram has been ground. B. Home grinding gives 
i, u the complete grain According to the N.Y. Times, Aug 22, 
\ 9 70, "The milling of wheat into refined flour removes 40* of 
th e chromium, 86« of the manganese, 76* of the iron, 891 of the 
cobalt, 68? of the copper, 781 of the zinc and 48% of the molybde- 
num, all trace elements essential for life and health," (Dr. 
Henry A- Schroeder of the Dartmouth Medical School). 

Grain can be ground i» a simple electric coffee mill or better yet 
order a CORONA HAND MILL for $10.95 post paid from: Smithfield 
implement Co., 99 N. Mark St., Smithfield, Utah 84335. We use 
ours regularly with satisfaction; two grindings will give you a 
pretty fair flour. One grind gives excellent oatmeal in a few 
seconds . 

ivith electric mills you have to avoid heat which also destroys 
vitamins. Lee Engineering Co., 2023 West Wisconsin Ave., Mil- 
waukee, Wise. 53201, offers low heat stone grinding mills from 
$95 to $170. 



WILD RICE 



Wild 
year, 
in si 
The s 
Usual 
there 
the £ 
the d 
this 



rice, an annual 
grows in shall 
ow-moving river 
eeds drop into 
ly , in natural 
are enough of 
ol lowing year, 
ensity of a goo 
reason also. 



grass which r 
ow water only 
s and streams 
the water, whi 
stands or well 
these seeds dr 

Other water p 
d stand, and h 



elies on seed to propagate each 
(no more than 4 ft. deep), 
and on the shores of some lakes, 
ch creates next year's crop. 
-established planted stands, 
opping to insure a good crop for 
lants are often crowded out by 
arvesting is often impeded for 



PLANTING: The seed used must be fresh and, of course, living, 
Gather the seed in early September or buy it from a dealer. It 
has to be planted immediately or it may lose its viability. Can- 
not be stored over the winter in a dry place, although certain 
dealers store it under cool and wet conditions for availability 
in the spring. 



>cedure is simply to cast the seed into the water wherever 
supposed to grow. The kernels sink and bury themselves in 

If the seeds are empty, they just 



The pro* 

it is supposed to g: 

the mud, if they are full. 

float away. Some years have a higher percentage of unfilled seeds 

than others. The casting should be done over a wide range from 

a canoe or rowboat. It is preferable to do the casting from a 

boat, although it can be done from the shore by rolling the seed 

into mud balls and tossing them into the water. 

In the beginning, about 20 pounds of seed are required per acre 
of water surface. The plants will appear in the first year and 
will flower and produce enough to create a denser growth the 
year, if conditions are right. From then on, the stand will propa- 
gate itself. 



in the spring and the first 
on the surface of the water, 
well rooted in the bottom grow 
7 feet high, the height being 
rticular type of seed. In 
te August and early September, 
only produces a few seeds which 
therefore, cannot be done all at 



CHARACTERISTICS: The seed sprouts 
signs are soft leaves which float 
Shortly, vertical stems which are 
up above the surface to from 2 to 
dependent on conditions and the pa 
August, flowering begins and in la 
seeds begin to ripen. Each plant 
fa ll as they ripen. Harvesting , 
one time. 

The seed kernel varies from V to 1", which is wrapped up in a 
firm hull, with a long rough bristle at the tip. The kernel ap- 
P^ars greenish brown when ripe, which changes to dark brown or 
black upon drying. The kernel itself has a rubbery consistency. 

£» Preparation for eating, the grains are roasted, then the hulls 
freshed and cleaned by winnowing. 

WANTING LOCATION: Wild rice seems to prefer %"f J^^dbSs " 1 
f d therefore is well suited to shallows or jus t below ^dbars 
* re as which are protected like little bays and niches are suitable, 
Preferably beyond the cattails and among the lilies. deltas and 
Swings are good as long as the current is ; ot if ^? k "P ld ' It A doeI 
^ere the current is strong or waves °? C VI«^1 £?£« dense 
Uot grow well where there are overhanging trees or other dense 
T/^Y growJi. silt water marshes and small bog-margined lakes 
also not satisfactory. 




Corona Hand Milt 



Lee 




SOURCES OF WILDRICE SEED 

Dr. J, P. Moyle 
Minnesota Dep. of 

Conservation 
St. Paul, Minn, 55101 

Wild Life Nurseries 

P. 0. Box 399 

Oshkosh, Wisconsin 54901 

FOR COMMERICAL GROWING 
INFORMATION CONTACT : 

California Co- operative 
Rice Research Foundations , 

Inc. 
Rice Experiment Station 
B. 0, Box 306 
Biggs, California 95917 




Personal ecology 

A pamphlet, on Do-It- Yonrself-Ecology, 
is available for 25 cents per copy from 
Environmental Action, Inc., 2000 P Street, 
N. W. (Room 200), Washington, & C, 
20036. 
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The World's Best Illustrated Garden 
And Horticultural Handbooks 



— rviwnsK Manual, 64 to 112 Pages, Printed on Quality Boox P* & 

%Z2*V*^^^ W *» t~~ •««« •/ ' 



10. Rock Gardem 



13. 



14. 



19. 



20. 



21. 



22. 



25. 



$1.00 

it ■ uteas vn design, g°*' 
1*6 pu-lur** of th* * Mf - ""*V -tan*! 
struct wn. and can; approprusU pi*W* 
Dwarfed Potted Tree*— 

fniiiinf, ?rumn*, mm; #W 100 ^^^^ 

A^-a ***« *• ««;: ?f <»*"** •"* -* 
^tensive toomiitff seh*duU§ 
Flower Arrangement j!;^ 

Acw <o u#i fr fl «c rule* of color and design 
making attract** contain*". *«*£*»« 
pXturts, Christmas a«4 etaer *•*»"*""*- 

Q -I $l.(/v 

Jbind" 0/ fftti; how to buHd «j> and wainlm* 

ffoorf #otfj /of <Ji#«r*nt orwwwntoi* 

La will $I.IHJ 

Ao* te wfaWiik and maintain lawns, best 

kinds of grass to us* 

Broad-leaved Evergreen* **-" 

ruitur# anJ Mi of hollies, rhododendron*. 

magnolias and other broad leaved evergreen* 

Mulchta '^ 

best kind* to use in various regions, when 
avid a«v fa apply* new materials available 

$1.00 
lay 

ftrtf 



J7. 



Japanese Gardens and Miniature 

$1.00 



38. 



1% 



40. 



41. 



24. Propagation 



7* G&WJ 

PWftRt COltsfOOt 



25 



26 



27. 



28. 



50. 



31. 



33. 



?4. 



35. 



36. 



Propagation * 

#««fj. kardvotti and softwood cutting*. 
•ring, grafting. nt* of plastic*, plant 
man** propagating with mist 

100 Finest Treei and Shrubs $1-00 

description* and picture* of J 00 of the 
world'* bait tr**4 and thrub* for temperate 
riimat**; culture, hardin***, landscaping 
Gardening in Container* $1.00 

using container* for gardening on roofs and 
terrace*, in dtp gardens, in difficult locali 
ties; hanging baskets, window boxes and 
moss- walls; new kinds of containers 
Handbook on Herb* $1,00 

featuring an illustrated dictionary of GS dif 
ferent herbs; propagation; mints, geraniums, 
thymes; growing herbs indoors 
Pruning Handbook $1.00 

method* and e frets of pruning woody orna- 
mentals, fruit*, and many tender plants 
Handbook on Gardening $1.00 

everything for beginning gardeners, exper- 
ienced gardener* , too; how to select and care 
for plants; tears* of "how-to" pictures 
Handbook on Breeding 

Ornamental Plant* $1.00 

haw to eross-poUinate many kinds of garden 
flomtfs and ornamentals, select good parent*. 
raise new plant* from tied. Basic genetics 
Bulbs $1.00 

when and how to plant aU kinds of bulbs- 
best uses in th* garden; indoor forcing; 
over 80 kind* illustrated 
Garden* of Wntern Europe $1.00 

a copiously fflustrated guide-book far garden- 
minded traveler* 

Bioloincal Control of Plant Pesta $1.00 
a handbook on th* control of plant pests by 

varasitcs. vrsdatart, and other natural mm an* 
Fruit* in the Home Garden $1.00 

the best varieties of fruit* and nuts for utU 
itv and beautu, how io grow and spray 
Trained and Sculptured Plants $1.0P 
essentially a bteuHfttllv illustrated guide 
nn *n erialitfd training and pr*fr*inn 



Landscapes 

traditional and contemporary gardtnT 
their application to Western culture* 5** 
tray landscapes and garden accessoriss* 9 

Gardening with Native Plant* Si on 
how to know them and grout them tnfor 
live article* from all parts of (A#' tj t/ m f 
Same, cloth bound, hard cover $2.50 
Conservation for Every Man $> qq 
ideas — -on how individual* and groups com 
carry out conservation project* in their owl 
communities "wn 

House Plants $1.00 

150 pictures of outstanding kind*, their rul. 
lure and ideas for using 
Flowering Tree* $1.00 

crab apples, dogwoods, magnolias, cherries 
others: how to select and grow them, 

42. Greenhouse Handbook for the 

Amateur j 1>00 

greenhouses af aU types; plant* to grow in 
them, how and at what temperatures. 

43. Succulents $1.00 
where to obtain and how to grow American 
eocti. South African flowering stones and 
others, illustrated dictionary o/ succulents 

44. Flowering Shrubs $1.00 
landscape uses, succession of bloom and care 
of 900 kinds, with selection* by geographical 
region and topographic situation 

45. Garden Construction $1.00 
walks and paths, fences, wall*, paved ten- 
races, steps, garden pools, benches 

46. Dye Plants and Dyeing $1*25 
a handbook on dyes derived from plant* 
hntp to use them for dyeing yams and ter 
tHes; many recipes; four page* in color 
Same, Cloth-bound, hard cover $2.50 

47. Dwarf Conifers $1.00 
culture and uses of dwarf evergreens: sofj 
varieties described, B0 illustrated 

48. Roses $100 
a mine of information on landscaping, plan* 
ing, pruning, hybriditing, exhibiting roses 

49. Creative Ideas in Garden Design $1.00 

S3 fine photographs Of well-designed gardens 
for outdoor living and for viewing 

50. Garden Pest* $1.25 

how to control plant disease* and pests 

51. Bonsai: Special Technique* $1.23 

52. Handbook on Weed Control $1.25 

53. African- Violets and Relations $1.23 

54. Handbook on Orchid* $1.25 
55. 

56. 

57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 



book 



Origins of American 

Horticulture 
Summer Flowers for Continuing 

Bloom 
Japanese Herbs and Their Use* 
Miniature Gardens 
Ferns 

Handbook en Conifers 
Plants for the Shade 
1000 Trees SC Shrubs— 

Where to Buy Them 



$1.23 

$1.25 

$1.25 
$1,23 
$1.50 
$1.50 
$1,50 



$1.50 



Order bj fiame and number. Make checks payable to Brooklyn Botanic Garden 
1000 Washington Avenne, Brooklyn, New York 11225 




JAPANESE HERBS AND THEIR USES $1,25 Brooklyn Botanic Garden, 
1000 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, NY 11225. 

Most traditional Japanese life-arts are noted for their multi- 
level dimenstions and herb gardening is right in there. As usual, 
the Brooklyn Botanic Garden pulled together a fine survey of this 
sensibility as it still is preserved among other historic treasures 
in Japan. If you are thinking about developing your herb patch into 
a "place", get this handbook, which also covers culinary and medic- 
inal herbs, cooking chrysanthemums and flower arrangements with 
herbs, etc. 

Fish-Seaweed-Chrysanthemym Soup 

Gently simmer seaweed and bonito fish to make a soup. Serve 
the soup with briefly boiled chrysanthemym florets floating 
on the surface . 

Aster Flower Greens 

Aster yomena grows 1 to 2 feet high, with lanceoleate 
leaves and daisy- like purple flowers. After being slight- 
ly boiled, the aromatic young leaves are used in salads or 
as fried greens • 












Fried Herbs (Tempura) 



egg 

cup water 

3 to 1.5 cups 



flour 



Young leaves of chrysanthemum. 

Young roots of common ginger. 

Young blossom shoots of Mioga ginger. 

Leaves of per ilia. 
Lightly mix ingredients together. The oil should be rice 
oil, salad oil or soybean oil - that is vegetable oil. 
(corn oil, saff lower or other oil without preservatives -ed) 
Heat oil until very hot, between 300-350° F. Reverse sides only 
of peri 11a and chrysanthemum leaves are dipped in the batter 
and fried very quickly until crisp. (Try this with elder- 
berry blossoms - ed) 

The ginger roots, with a small section of stalk attached, 

are cut lengthwise. Dip the stalks in batter and fry. Shoots 

of Mioga ginger are also sliced lengthwise, dipped in batter 
and fried. 

These herbs are added to shrimp or fish tempura dishes and 
eaten with salt or shoya (soy sauce) . 
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suggests the following publications- 

COmjVSlVt published 6 times a year ($3 year) at 318 Water- 
Rd ., Marshall W 1S S3559 .Favors very practical information 

a flair for invention "No polyanna crap" just sensible con- 
orary judgement. The Feb. -March '71 issue gives an overview 
water starting with ice [6 inches of sawdust will keep ice during 
t hs summer), digging a well, cisterns, rain traps, springs $ sand 
filters. Power from the sun is also covered along with sourdough, 
homebrew and vinegar guides. Editor Jerome Belanger thinks rabbit 
raising is a good bet for homes teading survival. 

GOAT GUIVE, published 10 times a year (sub. $3) at 318 

Rd. , Marshall Wis. 53559, has three editors all devoted 
so is the magazine. It's first issue just out contains: 
a dairy, why register a goat, a nice story about 70 
lied "Cloud 8", buying a goat, record keeping for the 



N 
A 

NASHA 

H 

A 



VA1RY 
Waterloo 

to goats. 

portrait of 

acres calle 

small goat herd and how to build a goat cart 



THE MOTHER EARTH NBWS /^pu blished at 
_i, Ohio, 44057 (bi-monthly year 
express ly for, tcviay ■ s influent] al 
tive people. The doers. The ones 
emphasis is placed on alternative 1 
with nature and doing more with les 
statement says it pretty well. We 
just briefly in the middle of their 
space. After living with MOTHER sp 
for a year. MOTHER is a full time 
Krinn nnri fripn^JL They do a good 





1475 Chapman Road, North Ma- 
sub. $5>. "Edited by, and 
'hip M young adults* The crea- 
who make it all happen. Heavy 
ife styles, ecology, working 
s. n Editor John Shuttleworth f s 
visited MOTHER last November 
move to a workable office 
read all over their tiny house 
activity for John, Jane, Dolly, 
job. 

ts of iss ue #j^ /Lnclude: how to finance a farm, Buckminster 
'Fuller's Wdfld baihe"7 free schools and intentional communities, the 
owner-built home and homestead, build your own potter's wheel, 
the fine art of trashmongering , build your own rabbit hutch, Ca- 
nadian immigration, organic gardening, domebook one, etc. 

CANAVJAH WHOLE EARTH ALMANAC ($3 per issue, $9 per year), 541 
Bloor St, West, Box 6, Toronto 181, Ontario, Canada, A well- 
designed follow-up to the WHOLE EARTH CATALOG, Fall, 1970 is 
devoted to food. As with W.E.C. it is a composite of book re- 
views, source notes and contributions from the readership, usually 
letters with a variety of information. If you live in Canada, 
it's a must as it lists Canadian sources for a variety of necessary 
things. The Winter issue is devoted to shelter. 

WOOV HEAT OUARTERLV ($2 pe* yiaK, quaKUjity) Lowtkz* fyfcij;. 

S , Woliott, Vt. 056tO Goz& light aitt*. thz mattzK m.th 
ma&ktil involving hold walk ^dth^Umptt J*^***"- J^^ 
#1 dzaU vtith land pu Achate, iood, fotUng J y iJj""^ e JJ5" 9 
a pattuKi, holt caw, JU S hting, muzU and a Utttz potUy and 
philosophy. 




HANDBOOK ON HERBS $1.00 - Brooklyn Botanic Garden 

The Botanic Garden features two herb gardens. This dictionary 
of herbs is intended to help answer visitors' questions with 
photographs and carefully selected factual materia^. It s precise, 
efficient, and fine for basic identification arid general knowledge . 
Doesn't get into specific cooking or wild gathering. It s ^ m ^ed 
to 20 herbs with extended information on mints, geraniums and garden- 
ing. 



Calendula, Pot Marigold 

(Calendula officinalis J 

A decorative annual, often grown in 
flower gardens. It grows from 1 to 2 
feet tall, and has flat, round, many 
rayed, yellow to orange flower heads. 

Use: The petals of the flowers impart 
their yellow color and a subtle aromatic 
flavor to foods with which they are 
cooked. A tincture was formerly used in 
medicine. 

Horticultural Use: Much prized for 
the brilliance of the blossoms. 

Culture: Easily raised from seed after 
danger from frost is over. Will self-sow 
Docs best in bright sun. 

Harvesting: The flowers are cut when 
fully open and the "petals" (actually 
florets) separated and dried in a shady 
place. 




NASHA INSTITUTE OF SURVIVAL 

Box 5286 » Station "A" 
Toronto 1, Ontario 

Canada 

Concerned with spreading 
info, on survival in the city 
or country; in peace-time, 
war-time, chaos or revolu- 
tion, when lost in the bush 
or in the midst of natural 
disaster as well as how to 
survive political or economic 
persecutions and prison. 
Send them info, to share as 
well. $2 will get you bi- 
monthly "Survival Envelope" 
for 2 years . 




Calendula flowers. 



BuhlM 




Whorled leaves and white flowera of wood 
tuft. 



Sweet Woodruff 

(Asperula otlarata) 

Low, spreading plant forming clumps 
about 8 inches nigh. The slender leaves 
are borne in starry wborls; the flowers 
are very email ami white, in loose 
clusters. The plant when crushed and 
ially when dried has a sweet scent 
of new-mown hay and vanilla. 

Use: The most famous use is for 
flavoring the German May-wine, and 
ed in other drinks. 

Horticultural Use: Woodruff makes 
a charming' ground cover under taller 
plan 

Culture: Can be grown as a perennial 
if winters are not too severe. In cold 
climates plants may be kept indoors or 
in cold frame over winter. Will thrive in 
half-shaded places. 

Harvesting: Plants are harvested and 
dried in spring, wh fragrance is 
strongest. -y -j 
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SISTER AMELIA'S STUFFEP 

ONIONS 

North Union Shaker Village, 

Ohio 

6 taKge 4wtl£ onions 

1 cap & chopped veal 

ok chicken 

1 cap minttd ccteKtj 

5 p. 6 alt 
\f& tip. pippM 

tbl. heavy ciiam 
Stock 

1 tbl. bat 

Skin onions and boil whole 
in saucepan for 10 minutes. 
Core out centers for stuff- 
ing. Make dressing of finely 
chopped veal or chicken, 
celery, seasoning f and cream; 
stuff in onions. Place in 
buttered baking dish, mois- 
ten with stock and dot with 
butter. Bake in medium 350 
F. oven for 20 minutes. 
(This is a good way to use up 
soup meat; additional season- 
ing and herbs should be added 
to soup meats when so util- 
ized because some flavor may 
have cooked out J Serves 6. 

HERB PUMPtTNGS AMP 
PARSLEY DUMPLINGS 
Mary Whitcher' s Shaker 
Housekeeper 

2 cup* filouiti, bitted 
4 tip* baking powdeK 

1 tip* t>att 

2 eggb 

3/4 cap milk [about] 

2 tbl. metUd battel 

2 caps chicken ok beefa Mock 

ok voaten [itock u better) 

J tbl. chopped {KQ.*h paKAley 

1 tbl. mixed chopped &Kesh 
':bs [taKtagon, basil. 

p Ko6eman.ij-mi xed o t 
/) I (J uUhq dnivd 
lace by kali 
Sift flour with baking powder 
A salt* Break eggs into 
i and fill with milk; add 
butter. Beat well and mix 
into dry ingredients. Add 
parsley or herbs and mix well. 
Heat stock in a 12" skillet 
and bring to a boil. Dip 
spoon into stock, then into 
dough, and drop into stock. 
Do not cook too many at a 
time; dumplings must not 
touch. Cover tightly and cook 

2 minutes. Turn dumplings 
and cook 2 minutes longer. 
Serve very hot. 

CARROT MARMALADE 

Sabbathday Lake Shaker Village 

3 cap* paKed chopped cooked 

CdKKOtl 

2 tbl. gtiated lemon Kind 
7/3 cap lemon juice 

3 tbl. ghated oKange Kind 
J/2 cap cKanqi juice 

6 cap* 6uqaK 

Combine all ingredients in 
■large saucepan. Cook slowly 
45 minutes or until it jells 
on spoon. Skim, pour into 
sterilized containers; seal. 
Makes about 1 quart . 



THE AMERICAN UTOPIANS 



^^-tcttpc ,n THE UN1TEV STATES by Charles Nordhoff 
THE COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES OF TK E ™ i ^ ^ ^ N ^ m± ^ 

.45) Schocken Books, 67 ParK ;£ tury as the author visited 

Written in the middle _ot «£;« • rhroUEhout the country. He 



Its sense for industry kept 
mills, tannery, woolen-mill, etc. Harmony Society at 

Amana active well if°^ er "^complacent extinction by this 
Economy, Pa., was on the verge o v well . ke pt town of now corn- 

time. There were few chi dren ™ ™ e ™* reported to be about 
fortable means, the socl ^ r f ^d long ago denounced material- 
three million ^""^^jSfffSr an wcoGnting from their 
iSdeJiT y -;h e :; r had d a? o e mut!;:ily £0 a g ?eed to be n 5re brothers and 
sisters'than husbands and wives to one another. The result was 
an aoparen lv very happy group of now elderly people enjoying 
excel lenfhealth, free of strees and in communication with their 
God When asked 'who would inherit their holdings when they were 
BOnc thev would only pleasantly reply, "God will provide . 
fhe author covers 1C) communist groups including the Shakers and 
three non-communistic colonies all within the United States. 
Anyone considering a major group venture should include this m 
their preparation. 

THE BEST OF SHAKER C00K1HG by Amy Bess Miller 
($10) The MacMillan Co., 866 Third Aye.^JJwY- 
Evolved out of 
a lovely sense 






and Persis Fuller 

, N.Y. 10022. 






almost Spartan existence, Shaker cooking has 
of controlled poetry. Vegetarianism was pro- 
moted and for ten years (1837-47) there was a ban on meat. Many 
fine "bloodless" meals were created as a result. The Shakers 
discovered M that their abundant diet of grains , vegetables, fruits, 
eggs and milk products answered every physiological need as well 
as satisfying the conscience of the consumer'*. 

Since the Shakers lived as a community of one family which ate 
and worked together, their cooks had the responsibility of pre- 
paring quantity meals with taste. The community builders res- 
ponded with first-rate kitchens, recognizing the correlation be- 
tween happy cooks and good food. 

There are still two active Shaker communities surviving in Can- 
terbury, New Hampshire and Sabbathday Lake, Maine, compared to 
the original 18 communities, 13 of which continued past 1900, 
The Shaker Community, Inc. at Hancock, Mass, has operated Han- 
cock Shaker Village as a living museum since 1960 and features 
Shaker Kitchen Festivals during the summer which the authors are 
active in. 

"Shaker origins can be traced to the French prophets, or Cami- 
sards, from Nantes in France, whence they fled after the Edict of 
Nantes. Their culinary habits include the use of unusual spices 
and savory herbs to enhance the flavor of foods. As a result, 
their cuisine was a greatly sophisticated one for nineteenth- 
century America and was important in the development of American 
cocking." So says the publisher's introduction. We found quite 
a few g O0C i ideas, including the four reproduced here, 

BOB 




THE DINING ROOM OF THE NORTH FAMILY 




CUCUMBERS COOKtV WITH HINT 
Hancock Shaker Village 

3 medium eucumb&M 

4 tbt. . battel 
1 tbt. £lou*t 

J egg yotk 

k cap heavy cKnam 

I tbt. finely choppud in<i£>h 

mint 

Peel cucumbers and slice 1" 

thick. Barely cover with 

water and bring to a boil. 

Drain and reserve stock. 

Melt butter in saucepan, 

add flour, cook 1 minute. 
Stir until smooth and gra- 
dually add 1 cup of cucum- 
ber liquor. Stir and bring 
to a boil. Add cucumbers, 
salt, and pepper and cook 
until they are tender, a- 
bout 15 minutes. Mix egg 
yolk and cream; turn off 
heat and add to the cucum- 
bers. Add mint. Blend 
carefully. Serves 4-6. 
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Most of the recipes are taken from old English herbals, dating 
primarily from the 1600 and 1700 f s. Deals with most aspects of herb 
gardening and use for food, drink and wine. Good for fine tuning an 
old-fashioned "erb M garden. 

Daisy roots are still eaten by the Italian and Spanish peasants, 
and formerly the young leaves were an ordinary ingredient in our 
salads . 

To make Mallow stalks pass for green peas - peel the stalks and 
cut them in a skillet with pepper tied up in a rag, boil them with 
a quick fire, draim them in a cullender, and dress them like peas 
with butter, pepper and salt...,. 

TO MAKE VINEGAR OF ROSES - In the summertime when roses blowe, 
gather them, ere they be full spred or flowne out, and in drie 
weather, pluck the leaves, let them lie half a day upon a faire 
borde, then have a vessel with vinegar of one or two gallons (if you 
will make so much Roset) , put therein a great quantitie of ye said 
leaves, stop the vessel close after you have styrred them wel to- 
gether, let it stand a day and a night, then divide your Vinegar and 
Rose leaves together in two parts, put them in two great glasses, 
set them upon a shelfe under a wall side, on the south side without 
your house, where the sunne maye come to them the most part of the day 
let them stand there all the whole summer longe; and then straine 
out the rose leaves and put in new leaves of half a dayes gathering 
theVinegar will have the more favour and odour of the Rose. 

You may use in steade of Vinegar Wine that it may wax agre 
and receive the virtue of the Roses, both at once. Moreover you make 
your Vinegar of Wine, white, red or claret. This is Vinegar Roset. 
John Partridge, The Treasurie of Hidden Secrets and Commodious 
Conceits , 1586. 



941 of all American 
homes have television 
sets but only 91% have 
bathtubs . 








MUM - Take 3 2 gallons of water, b 
brew it according to Art with 3 1/ 
ground beans, 1/2 bushel of oatmea 
do not fill it too full and when i 
a half of the inner rind of fir, 1 
instead of the inward Rind. Our E 
^nger, the Rind of Walnut Tree, E 
Horse Radish Root rasp's, Betony, 
Pennyroyal of each a small handful 
blessed Thistle a handful, of Barb 
Cardamums bruised an ounce and a h 
° e Put in when the liquor has wrou 
let it work over the Vessel as lit 
Jerking. Fill up the Cask and put 
broken nor crack's. Stop it close 
two years. The Receipt Book of Jo 
*°lton f 1723. 



oil it till a third 
2 bushels of Malt, 1 
1 . When you pit it 
t begine to work, pu 
/2 pound of tops of 
nglish Mum-makers us 
lecampane Root, Wate 
Burnet, Marjoram, Mo 
f Elder-flowers a ha 
erries brused half a 
alf. All these ingr 
ght a while and afte 
tie as may be when i 
into it 5 new-laid 
and it will be fit 
hn Nott, Cook to the 
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part is wasted, 
jl bushel of 
into your Cask 
t in a pound and 
Fire and Birch 
e Sassafras and 
r Cresse , and 
ther of Thyme, 
ndful, of 
n ounce , of 
edients are to 
r they are in 
t has done 
eggs not 
to drink in 
Duke of 
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USE IT UP - WEAR IT OUT « 
9 or i 

• GIVE IT AWAY * 



The influence of our effluence 
| is showing in our effluence 

I 
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AV0RY WILD MUSHROOM - M«* a "* ^J Washington 98105 
niversity of Washington Press, Seattle, 




I ik fc Oyster Mushroom (edible I 
Pleurottii ostn'Jtus 




Shaggy-Mane (edible/ 
rinm comatus 






edibles and cooking with adequate 

48 good color 
mushrooms are 
many of them 



♦,.c nctrpatus (dull lilac spores) 
OYSTER MUSHROOM Pleurotus Ostreatus i 

Color a description: attached at the side, 

Cap: oyster gray or white attac inches across; 

without, or nearly without stem, i 

C f Ul": W wnIte orlrayish, sometimes running together 

g^SlSTiSS!'** caps growing one above the 
other in series along a tree or log. 
Where Kjj"^ or falle „ logs , in or at edge of forest. 

Season : , -. r„ 1 1 

Spring, late summer and early tali. 

RerasrkS: The various types of oyster mushrooms, whether white 
or prey are all edible and when young are very good. Several 
crops may he gathered in one season from the same tree or log. 
If log is carried home to the yard and kept moist, the mushrooms 
will continue to fruit. 

SHAGGY-MANE - Coprimus Comatus (black spores] 

Color * ^criptiom ^ ^ _^ ^ fluffy ^.^ stand _ 

ine erect like a closed umbrella on its handle, in age 
spreading, 4 - 12 inches in height; flesh - at first 
white, then darkening. 

Gills: white shading to pink, in flat folds against 
the stem, turning black with spores and melting into 
black fluid . . . 

Stem: white, hollow, with small movable ring, slightly 
thicker at the base, 4 - 10 inches in length. 

Where found; 

In the open, on the ground, in gravel by roadsides, 
near garbage dumps, or in decaying sawdust near old 
logging roads. 




Season: 
Remarks 




Spring or fall after rain. 

A well known, edible mushroom of good flavor and ^ 
consistency if gathered when young. Easily distinguish- 
ed from the similar inky- cap by its height and fluffy 
scales . 

GIANT PUFFBALL - Caivatia Gigantea (olive brown spores) 

Color ription: 

White, a large rounded mass growing directly from the 
ground. flesh - white when young, growing gradually 
yellow, then dark brown with the ripening of the spores 
Often 1 to 2 feet in diameter, 1 to 30 pounds in weight, 

Where found: 

In rich grounds near barns and in pastures, always 
in the open. 



a son: 



Remarks 



Spring or fall 

A fine, edible mushroom. Eat it while flesh is pure 
white; a tinge of yellow means a bitter taste. Other 
smaller puf fballs (lycoperdon gemma turn) are edible when 
young and pure white within. Slice puffballs through the 
center to be sure you have not picked the bottom of an 
Amanita. In the latter case, signs of the stem and cap 
will he seen, while in the puffball there is only solid 
white flesh. 
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Old law revived 

Wisconsin Congressman Henry S* 
Reuss has created a stir by his use of 
the 1899 Refuse Act to help prevent fur- 
ther degradation of the nation's waters, 
the Wildlife Management Institute re- 
ports. 

The law prohibits anyone from deposit- 
ing any refuse matter of any kind in the 
nation's navigable waters or any tributary 
tch waters unless he first has obtained 
a permit to do so. The law also provides 
that any citizen who furnishes sufficient 
information about a violation of the stat- 
ute to bring about a conviction gets half 
of the resulting fine. 



Reuss, chairman of the Conservation 
and Natural Resources Subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Government 
Operations, and his group has gotten 
together a kit for interested citizens, ob- 
tainable from the Subcommittee, Ray- 
burn House Office Building, Room B* 




bum House Office Building, Room B* W^ 

349-C, Washington, D. C, 20515. M * ^^L 
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Aberdore Gar- 
N.W.6, England 



The large illustration is the 
cover of #9, current issue 
which you c an get by sending^ 
$1.25 A AKCHIWAM is *' 
!perimental multi- 
level/ multi-media journal of 
the ARCHIGRAM GROUP. Its 
collage format communicates 
ideas, facts and news de- 
signed to stir up thought 
and controversy- Each issue 
may totally differ from the 
previous. We include ARCHI- 
GRAM in NLS because in this 
issue we found ideas very 
relevant to problems all of 
us are facing in trying to 
come to terms with our en- 
vironment. Most Utopians 
and frontier escapists are 
now realizing there is no 
wav of escaping forever the 
problems of urban growth and 
the ecological timebombs we 
have already set, Some of 
us will sit down and try to 
think the total mess out and 
come up with real solutions* 
For those urban global 
thinkers, particularly ar- 
chitects, we would suggest 
plugging in* 

Critically speaking, this 
open forum seems to be peo- 
pled primarily by thinkers 
who have little real expe- 
rience in nature, practical 
or spiritual. We hope some 
of you will contribute to 
expanding the perspective of 
the magazine a bit, they ap- 
pear to be ready, receptive, 
and admit architecture may be 
irrelevant- Issue #9 includes 
a seed packet of t? night scen- 
ted stock 1 ' a hardy annual 
which "provides a glorious 
fragrance in the evening". 




NTENTIONAL COMMUNITY 
HANDBOOK $1.00, the Community 
Economy $1.00, Literature list free. 
Community Service, Inc. P, O.Bom 
2 43, Yellow Springs, Onlo 45387 

HOMESTEADER'S 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, A fist of books 
from regional and itate libraries that 
we found helpful on our homestead - 
General Homesteadlng and 
Subsistence Farming, Gardening, 
Livestock. Beekeeping, Buildings. 
Nutrition, etc, $1 for hundreds of 
titles. Mrs. Elsie EveisUer, Wlnterthur 
Goat Farm, R. 2, Forrest, III. 61741 



THE OWNER-BUILT HOME 
I (Volumes I, II, III, IV) is available) 
l%2 for tad) volume) from: Ken 
Kern. Sierra Route, Oakhurst, Calif. 
93644. 

WALNUT ACRES 
puts Its soul Into its work — the 
supplying of whole, natural I y-rarsed, 
carefully-processed poison-free foods 
of all kinds, A hkjh significant, 
land-based group venture. Pleas* sand 
for frea mailorder price list. 
Walnut Acres, Penm Creek. Pa. 
176862 »a(lM711M» 



GREEN FEEL Is a magazine of 
community - our lives and your life. 
Let us make love to you. (Please read 
a copy.) areenfeel. (GR), Bom 347, 
Barro, Vermont 05641.-44 pp., SI. 
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.SAVE OUR AIR 




| UNITED STATES • SIX CENTS 

DOLLS 

Handmade dolls, original, 
child-safe, washable, nonr 
toxic, handpaintcd fabric and 
acetate stuffing. Will create 
Lnd on request; personal- 
d Indian, black, Oriental, 
White, ZODIDOLLS (specify 
Zodiac sign), Valentine and 

,tcr dolls, Hippy 1 arr y 
(very popular with adultsj 
Grandmother, Mexican, Bride, 
lo\ -wns, Merlin the Ma- 

gician, Boy § Girl dolls, etc. 
including insurance, postage 
and wrapping, Medium -- $6.00, 
rge -- $10.00. 

From: Margaret Galleher 
3442 40th Street 
I Diego, Calif. 
92115 




Diminishing tree supply 

At the present time there arc three 
acres of growing trees to supply the per 
capita wood needs of 200 million people 
in the nalion. In 1909, there were 11 
acres o£ growing trees to supply per 
capita needs. 

PIRECT USE Of THl SUN'S 
ENERGY by Farrington Da- 
niels ($10) Yale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven, Conn. 
A comprehensive survey of 
the possibilities of convert- 
ing solar energy into mecha- 

il and electrical power, 
heat use and storage. le 
describes the full range of 
experimental work involving 
collectors of solar radia- 
tion, cooking, heating, solar 
furnaces and engines, cooling 
and refrigeration. (Photo- 
Wisconsin solar cooker) . 

For general coverage on the 
basics of collecting solar 
energy, order C0UNTRVSIVE 
MAGAZINE #6. Also #7 talks ge- 
nerally about solar heating 
your house. (Reviewed else- 
where in this issue) . 




BAKING WITH VEAST [from p.tl) 



. ,_ in bulk again. Bake in a preheated 
Allow the loaves to douDie x een minute s with a pan of water 
32 5° oven for about an hour f" a h n a tap on the bottom sounds 

on the bottom shelf. Bread is done ; 

hollow. Cool breads tipped up on tneir 



This is 



another variation on yeast breads: 



Corn Fritters 



(This recipe can be made with properly 
canned organically grown corn or left-over 
1 cup milk organically grown corn that has been cut off 

1 Tbsp. dried yeast the cob.) 
1 beaten egg 
1 Tbsp. oil 
1/2 cup oatmeal 
1/2 cup wholewheat flour 
3/4 cup white unbleached flour 
1/2 tsp. sea salt 

oil for deep frying 

wirvt scald the milx, then cool it to lukewarm. Dissolve 

SI 5213! jM.Sfc. Ma^hfcorn and salt, then the whole- 

wheat flour, and knead until smooth. 

Let the dough rise in a warm place until double in bulk 
then punch it down to its original size. Make fritters about the 
size of a hazelnut and oil them well. Place them on a slightly 
damp cloth, and cover with another. Let them rise until they are 
about the size of a walnut. 

Heat about a forefinger's depth of oil until it will evenly 
brown a bread cube and drop the risen fritters in, rounded side 
down. Turn in a couple of minutes when they have browned and brown 
the other side. Drain them on brown paper and serve them hot. 
The recipe makes enough for six. 

Sour dough breads are specialties that are hard to resist. 
They take a lot more time than wheat breads, and the starter must 
be made two or three days beforehand, so plan ahead. 

Sour Dough Starter 

1 cup rye flour 

1/2 cake /east or 1/2 Tbsp. yeast soaked in 1/2 cup lukewarm 

1/2 cu r.ewarm water water 

Combine the yeast mixture, flour and warm water. Cover and 
allow it to rise and fall without stirring at room temperature. 
Keep it at room temperature for two or three days. 

Sour German Rye 

1 cup sour dough starter 
1 1/2 cup lukewarm water 
6 cups rye flour 

Combine and let stand, covered, in a warm place for three 
hours. Take a cup of this and reserve it as starter for the next 
batch. Mix in 

1/3 cup raw sugar or molasses 

pinch of salt 

1 1/2 tbsp. caraway seeds 

3 1/2 cups rye flour (approx.) 

The dough should be stiff. Knead it until it is firm and 
elastic. Roll it into two balls and place them on oiled cookie 
sheets that have been sprinkled with cornmeal. With a sharp knife, 
make three superficial slashes in the top of each. Allow them to 
rise in .a warm place for four hours. Bake at 32 5° for 1 1/2 hours. 
Spread the crust with a beaten egg as soon as the loaves leave the 
•oven and cool on racks. 

The only sad thing about this next recipe is that 1 have never 
figured out how to keep over a cup of starter for the next batch, 
but it s a good reason to break the chain. 

Sour Dough Muffins 

Sour dough starter, 1 cup 

1 mashed banana 

2 cups cooked oatmeal 
1/4 cup sunflower meal 

1/4 cup honey 

1/4 cup sesame seeds 

1/4 cup oil 

1 cup rye flour 

2 cups (approx.) wholewheat flour 



Mi* all the ingredients thorouqhlv tn ™ I 
no not knead. Make two dozen balls of H * ? thick doUgh ' 
the same size, and place them in well-n^f ' fP? roximatel y 
^hey should fill the tins halfway) ??}** muffxn tin8 ' 
£SH they. are slightly „n der S k ^ ™ ^ £S 
the „ bake U a preheated 325° oven fo?So U ? If SiriuSs!' 

YeaS J ^^i^radi SiSr ™ trition *l leavening for cake 
5t usually require kneading or punching down, so cake baking 
Orally requires less time than bread baking. Fine textures 
E be achieved by sifting out the bran in wholewheat flour or 

ing unbl ? ac J e ? tt a ii:?"S 0Se , flour ' but the following recipe makes 
most of whole-grained goodness. 



1/2 cup sweet butter 

1 cake yeast dissolved in 

1/2 cup lukewarm apple cider 

1 cup raw sugar 

1 cup of unpeeled, cored apples (chopped fine) 

1 egg beaten 

1 1/4 cup wholewheat flour 

1 cup oatmeal 

1/2 tsp. cinnamon 

1 cup raisins 

1/2 cup chopped nuts 

Cream the sugar into the butter until light and fluffy, 
Kid the egg and apple along with the yeast mixture* Beat lightly. 
Combine the dry ingredients and stir in the raisins and nuts until 
they are well coated- Gradually add the dry mixture to the batter. 
Beat 100 strokes and turn into a well-greased 9x5x3 inch loaf pan 
•and allow to rise in a warm place until it fills the pan. Bake at 
325° for 1 hour or until done. 

Cakes made with yeast will not taste yeasty unless they rise 
too long. 

Raw sugar, whole-grained flours and decent yeasts are not 
available in grocery stores. Perhaps some day they will be. 
Until then, they may be purchased in stores specializing in 
wholesome, nutritional foods, or they may be ordered through the 
mails * 

Whole-grained flours should be kept in a cool, dry place, 
or they will spoil. Dry yeast should be kept in an airtight 
container in a cool, dry place. 

Breads may be frozen and stored for future use. Wrap a 
fresh, but thoroughly cooled, loaf so it is airtight and freeze 
until it is solid. When it is defrosted, use as soon as possible 
as it goes stale more quickly than fresh bread. 

For information on where to find mail order distributors 
of natural foods, write to the Executive Secretary of the 
National Dietary Foods Association, 1542 Knowlton Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. You may never buy another loaf of supermarket 
bread. 




Goo Goo 

ONE PINT 

Pmtic nuts fv 1 
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!IML ^ mMI/ URSULA SELLS HER CRAFT ** *o*aid o^bwofc 



|'t was the first night back at P otte £V ^f^ 
Waters were lukewarm and the clay bin was t. 
-lid. Ursula would not have ventured out on ; 



"It 
rad 
s 



The 
frozen 

*°lid. Ur suia would~not have ver tured o. ^ f ^ ? ees . 

* l 8ht had she not bought a P air °VJ !v 11a not arrived, 
fortunately, her new boyfriend, Rodney, had not^^^^^ 
1^ only other male present was Mr Simon , ^ keen 

"e never noticed clothes, perhaps because 
° n naturism 

'^ula believed that a warm human interest shoul^ ^es^^ 
Jfblished between teacher and pupil, D ui ^ de d . lie 

gf had tried very hard, Mr. Simon had not P ed her 

fe ht her as col dl>' as a robot, and even wnen b | tween his 
Jt nd on a revolving pot, the layer ol the s _ 
fln 8er s and hers r t t Sined its earthly chill. 

mit ion. tkt itcond Mtall^u. 
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RAGS ($3.50 for 12 issues) is 
an outrageous, "alternate 
culture" clothing mag. Cloth- 
ing as costume, as 20th cen- 
tury folk art, funk 5 baroque. 
The Nov. issue devoted to 
"blue jeans" literally road 
tested them as well as pro- 
duced some off beat historical 
footnotes. 




Crotch area following "Pull Test." 
Note excellent seam integrity. 




REAL FOOD FAMILY 

Joan, Nate, Isabelle and 
Adam 

Not included are Bob 

(page 69) Eve (Page 88) and 

Carlos (page 78) 

We do our best to really 

serve. 

A full and varied selection 
of natural organic foods, 
home-made breads § produce 
plus a "Whole Earth" style 
public reading area. 
Reasonable prices, 20% oft 
to buying groups, food stamps 
accepted, 10% off on all 
purchases over $30. 
North of NYC below Woodstock 
on the NY ThTuwayr 

/REAL FOOD, 53 MAIN STREET^ 
NEW PALTZ, N.Y. 12561 
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New Paltz 

Mayoral 

Race 

THE DAILY FREEMAX. KINGSTON, N. V* 
THURSDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 25. lffl 



we go to press, Carlos 
nandez, a member of the 
Food family (see page 

ed as a candidate 
Y mayoral 




YOUNG CANDIDATE AT \*ORK 
(Freeman photo Ly Kruh) 
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By WADE BURKHART 

NEW PALTZ 

The 11th hour entrance of 
Charles B. (Carlos) Fernandez 
into the race for mayor of New 
Paltz has injected considerable 
interest into what was shaping 
up to be a very dull election. 
Fernandez" petition, filed at 
4:20 p.m. Tuesday, the last day 
for filing, contained 103 stgna 
tures, 28 more than required 
by law, 

In opposing long time Mayor 
Henry DuBois. Fernandez is 
furnishing the only opposition in 
the elections. Trustees George 
Ackert, 0. Lincoln Lgou and 
JohtTSherwig are running un- 
opposed, 

Fernandez says he is going to 
run "a serious campaign," and 
as proof he outlined a very 
broad and ambitious campaign 
platform. 

He said he was a ".conser- 
vationist. " and be was seek- 
ing to challenge the village to 
make a choice The choice he 
believes the village must make 
is between becoming a "bed- 
room community," with the 
"taxes and problems of com 
munitiea in southern New 
York," what he termed "plastic 
suburia," or putting into effect 
the village slogan which calls 
the community "Historical, Cul- 
tural and Progressive" and 
preserving and enhancing the 
village's virtues. 

As part of his plan for New 
Paltz, he is calling for arterial 
highways around both the 
village and the town to relieve 
Main Street of its traffic, and 
allow the creation of pedestrian 
malls and more attractive 
shopping areas. He would 
e all neon signs, and bury 
all utilities on Main Street. The 



WILLIAM A. ELLIS |rf*om page f#l 

fnwl eggs, gelatin, whole grain 

7. Protein foods - meat, fish, ro , tein con tent. A 
cereals, and the vegetables with a nign 
variety is absolutely necessary. 

•a *t '5 vears of age; at 40, 151 less; 

8. Normal hydrochloric acid at Jf ' tion enhanced by emotions, 
at 65 only 15! present. So, P ?* "£% nd ot her food intakes, such 
tensions /exercise, daily "tmties an d otn 
as starches and sugars, make us protein p 

■«* n-rntpolvtic agents, vitamin 

9. Proteins through the «tions ot pror ^.^ a * ids> The aminos 

and mineral catalysts are broken w n intestinal wall and carried 

are absorbed and assimilated tnrougn There are ten essential 

through the portal circulation /° ™ei • considered very es- 

amino acids. Two, arginine and hist Jdine, ^^ ^ ^.^ 

sential to growing youngsters. h b d primarily 

acids and of these, 16 can be synthesized in bod /i s unable t< 
in the liver from the ten essentialacids . JWM) J^^ or ^ 

^ cent- 
known, 

K. The anino.acids will not be used ™«s sphere is preset, a 

S^K "unite w^ 1 h f b!ood ad aSInc e acids except in the presence 
orm J quantities of sex horiones. When the amino acids unit, with 

the cell protoplasm, we have a normal, healthy, living cell. Hie 

1 may YlouA h or sicken, depending upon fluctuation in its supply 
carbohydrate and lipid or fat material. However, m the absence 

of protein, the cell will inevitably sicken and die. 

11. As youth grown into adulthood, the pressure of business, lack 
of rest, a fast or higher standard of living, pregnancy and lacta- 
tion, all result in a predominance of protein catabolism or abnormal 
using of protein. With an increase of catabolism, the body may draw 
from the total supply of protein, which could well be taken from any 
or every cell of the body. At the stage of senility, lack of steroids 
from the adrenal cortex may be the cause of protein deficiency. There 
is no d isease , illness , or abnormality in the body that is not in some 
^ay "related to protein metabolism . In many arthritics there is anemia, 
secondary in nature with all evidences of inflammation. An inflam- 
matory process metabolized protein at a highly elevated rate. A 
patient running a high fever will be burning protein much more 
rapidly and present a greater hypoproteinemia than one not eating 
enough protein. In arthritis or bursitis, the body in making an 
effort to maintain a blood serum level of albumin, will draw from 

the joint surfaces some of their protoplasmic albumin. The more 
taken, it acts as trauma to the joints. Cortisone or ACTH, by 
releasing albumin from muscle tissue and hence making it available 
to the blood stream and to the joint surfaces, decreases the ir- 
ritability, inflammation, and thus the arthritic manifestations 
of the joint. This is accomplished at the expense of muscle tissue, 
and if long continued, leads to protein depletion in other tissues 
even though the arthritic process has been relieved. 

12. An added point; When the mucous membraine lining of the 
stomach or the intestinal tract gives up its protein, the result is 
a gastric or duodenal ulcer, spastic colitis, ulcerative colitis, 
or diverticulites. 



Albumin is formed in the liver and is the supply of available 
>dy cells. I'm not going 
say if there is a liver involvement or a 



13- _ 
proteins to the body cells. I'm not going into liver physiology. 
Therefore, say if there is a liver involvement or a failure to pro- 
vide adequate protein is evident, symptoms appear. The state of the 
skin, hair, and fingernails is an excellent criterion of the level of 
protein availability. Coarse brittle hair, falling out easily, 
dry hard skin, cracking, splitting, or fingernails that flake, are 
brittle, break easily or do not grow properly - these are due to the 
lack of protein. 

14. Other signs of protein deficiency are fatigue, sensitivity 
to cold, evident pallor, allergies, most edema, and hypertension, 
and a negative attitude. We have found that children who are highly 
nervous, irritating, who refuse to be good, who refuse to do as told, 
are children who are eating large amounts of sugars and starches. 
They eat very little protein, green or yellow vegetables. 

15. If gas distention several hours after digestion and low in 
abdomen, a lack of digestive enzymes. 

16. 500 virulent bacteria in mouth daily, but because of protein 
in mouth, they do not become virulent. 

17. How do we find the need for protein? This is done by doing a 
series of tests from the blood. This group of tests has been done by 
our group for the past 15 years and I ! m happy to learn tonight, from 
Mr : Harry Taylor of Physicians and Surgeons Laboratory of Warren, 
Ohio, that the AMA has just passed a resolution recommending that 
everyone over 40 should have these tests done on a yearly basis to 
maintain health. 

First we start with a gross total protein which includes a 
serum albumin and serum globulin. Then, we get a more accurate 
examination by doing an electrophoresis. This is broken down into 



• TwyrtUTT 




•?^ n co^^nts^rBe^^^lfn^S^ fiT S ** way are the 
JifGa^a globulin (the a^ti-infec^ XSStj "^ ^"^ 

/fcon?en? o? ?he e ffl 1 »J nd S X ? Mch is a method " determine 
the fa V n l„t °i an u Whether 0r not you are building ather- 

° 5Cler °ie d roi r' e . bl °° d VeSSels - ^ere is also a risk 

factor determined from your index as compared to a normal scale that 

d -5 e ™. JnS- 1 rLK SSlblllty 0f havin 8 a heart attack within 



1 n' rL UUy 0f havin 8 a heart attack within 

lf rH«?2rn! ?o f J° Ur mode of liv ing as well as your food 

Ch , L / ee [™T your advancement toward arteries- 

«. Blood sugar tn hpin ^i-^-™.:-. .... . ,...,_ 



helps 

intake. Choie 

clerosxs. blood sugar to help determine what you are doing with your 
intake of starches and sugars, and if you have a tendency of becoming 
a diabetic. ^Inorganic iodine to determine if you have the proper 
3 tnyroid gland to function. Protein bound iodine or 
ermines exactly what vm.r fu..;j „i„„j ^ ,. j«^„ j 




a uiouw---- ~ - — .- w V "«- tciinuic ii yuu nave me pn 

iodine for the thyroid gland to function. Protein bound iodii 
thyroxine determines exactly what your thyroid gland is doing 
us basal metabolisms by machine method on breathing is passe 
-ause most operators do not do the test properly - 



These are the main ones, but we could add many others that 
we do on a routine "screening. If we are looking for something 
specific, again, we have many other tests that will help pin point 
the deficiency pattern. 

When we tell patients they are deficient in proteins, they 
usually say, "But, Doctor, I eat plenty of meat or protein foods." 
Therefore, it is necessary for us to learn why, when eating sufficient 
protein foods, we do not have adequate available proteins. 

ors tells a story about a patient 
vow that when he was successful, he 
e worked very hard and finally at- 
en he felt that he was quite success- 
-bone steaks. A short time later, 
rk and his back started to ache. He 
imself of the pains, but to no avail, 
ci an-professor and asked him for help, 
an off-handed conversation, the 
e that his patient was eating no 



One of my physician-profess 
of his who as a poor boy made a 
would eat only T-bone steaks. H 
tained that point in his life wh 
ful , so he started to eat only T 
he was doing some extra heavy wo 
tried the usual methods to rid h 
He presented himself to my physi 
At first he, too, failed and in 
physician learned to his surpris 
other proteins but T-bone steaks. 

He had remembered reading in one of our leading textbooks 
that T-bone steaks do not have all the essential amino acids. He 
placed his patient on a liquid protein supplement containing all 
essential amino acids, and he- immediately started to get better. 
The patient was advised that unless he changed his idea of eating 
only T-bone steaks instead of eating all forms of proteins, that 
he would have to continue to take the liquid protein supplement. 

The economy of our country, and especially of the people who 
get older, often means that we try to save on those foods which 
iupply adequate protein. Our advice to all of you is to eat plenty 
of animal proteins and to try a great variety of proteins to assure 
adequate intake of essential amino acids. 

Animal proteins are the best source of amino acids, although 
we must not overlook that fact that some proteins are available 
from grains, raw nuts, and fruits. One way to figure if you are 
getting adequate protein is to take your weight and multiply by 
two calories and this amount would give you the pessary required 
amount of proteins. Eg. ISO lbs. x 2 calories = 300 n /day. 

The best in animal proteins and lowest in fats are turkey, lamb, 
beef, fish, fowl, eggs and gelatine. (No tryptophane.) 

Now that we have assured ourselves of what PJ ^ 1 ^." e jj a *° 
obtain adequate amino acids, what is ^e next step to assure that 
it becomes available? Digestion. Here lies e tory for those_ 

who believe in the advertising propaganda. Let s start a ^ flfte 
ning and work into the needs and problems Fxrst , we must ma s 
ourVoteins as we do all food in our -out h n orde r to break up the 
cell and fiber structure mix with sal v , s t ^ ^ g^ 

easier in the stomach. It is her n a enzymes, hydrocloric 

lem exists. This need is gastric digest > whether we 

acid and pepsin. There are several J e J£ ^ ™ £ter a test breakfast, 
have an adequate supply. Swallow a tube and after a ^ ^ 

pump the stomach and measure the h y? ro ™j°"\~ ^wallowine a couple 
called diagnex blue. A laboratory test o by -allowing ^ 
of pills and then measuring the dye as it i s showi a lack 

a given period of time. Some of ™f "^ e 5y £ e who does not like to 
of hydrochloric acid are a 1|<* °*gHi Jou? or two after eating, 
eat meat, burpine. a sense of £ull g«f* ™ J° s pr0 ven that the maxi 



burial of utilities could be done 
while the streets were ex- 
cavated to put in a new sewage 
system, as he said the present 
system was already inadequate. 

He is against shopping cen- 
ters, saying "While they help 
the tax base, they would destroy 
the village." Instead of building 
new shopping centers, he would 
build parks, what he called 
"public greens/* 

He felt that* as a graduate 
of State University College. New 
Paltz, he could aid the village 
police force and college students 
to come to a better un- 
derstanding. He believed his 
contact with the youth of the 
communHy could aid in finding 
a solution to the villages drug 
problem. He knew people who 
had died from drug abuse, and 
of many "wasted lives", and 
said he was against the abuse 
of drugs. 

He thought taxes too high on 
property, and particularly hard 
on senior citizens on fixed in- 
comes: he would work for relief 
in that area. He said 'the 
society which takes care of its 
young and its old is a healthy 
one/' He felt the college should 
contribuie funds to the village 
to defray the cost of the iarge 
share cf services provided to 
it and its students. 

IT elected, he pledged to work 
with other government officials 
and interested groups on such 
proiects as Uie clean up of the 
Waflkill River, the creation of 
a Shawangunk Mountain Con- 
servation Corps, the creation on 
a town or county level of a 
"public citizen" to look after 
.he public's interests, and bet- 
ter public transportation. 

He would like to see the vil- 
lage bar the use of detergents 
:ontaining phosphates, and in* 
vestigate the possibility of re- 
cycling the village's refuse. He 
said the cost or refuse collec- 
tion was high in the village, 
while some communities actu- 
ally make money from their 
refuse. 

Fernandez's platform will call 
for immediate withdrawal from 
Vietnam. He said, in addition 
td the loss of lives, too much 
money and too many skills were 
being wasted that could be put 
.o better use at home. 

Fernandez said he would ex- 
plore new areas of revenue for 
the village, but that if taxes 
had to be raised to implement 
his program it would be money 
well spent. He felt the loss of 
business properties from the tax 
rolls would greatly increase 
taxes over the long run if a 
renovation program *uch as his 
was not adopted. 

He said his complete platform 
will be printed, and he hoped 
to give a copy to every resi 
dent of New Paltz. 
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burping, a 
burning or itching rectum, 



r itchmg rectum. SjrthP stomach is reached at 
production of hydrochloric acid in the stomach i ^ 

of 25. Bv the time we reach 40, it is dimi j 



25. By the rime « lc ™ r 'i; states that acid production 
time you reach 65, one authority state »J ^ q{ ^ 

been reduced by 85 per cent "' JJJ haV ? h i ?her authority 
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^ates that when we reach the age of 65 35 P« £g n 
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Euell Gibbons 









In the kitchen for early 
morning breakfast with Eucll 
and Freda 

Sally cleaning crawfish 




1 * thp doors of their 200-bed hospitaj 
that they would have to c } os * ™^ ed using m ilk and milk products, 
within a year if all People stopped ^ ^ or diseases . 

They are the biggest cause of rectal p* & 

n " . . t a n^diatrician from Miami stated 

At the 1962 AMA meeting, a P«*iatr ^ 

that milk is strictly an infant food a in£ancy . 

rattles, be discarded when the cnua 

i v the nast 28 years, I can honestly 

In my own research oyer the past « y £ b h 

say that I have found that m ilk and ™" P^ bodies . 

greatest single cause of disease ±u 

May 1 add a few more counts Mil, an^iil^products are 

b n oo b K? r Ss inc,udes S alffo- a of V mi lk and milk products. 

I have also found them to be the greatest single cause of 
I nave aisu iuuuu ' hronchitis, and mucous colitis 

colds, sinus conditions, asthma, Droiiunina, 

"Science News" recently published the information that a 
growth h rmone from the malfunctioning .pituitary glan has now 
Seen isolated in milk. This hormone m my opinion . " why 
we are seeing very large thighs and fannies in ° u * f"Jj J™ 
young women of today. It has given the boys the tall pattern, 
many are growing above 6 f 5 M 



Now you can see that even though we a high protein diet an 
the proper digesting enzymes, vitamins ^minerals , and hor- 



and 
nzymes, vitamins, minerals, and he 
monal balance, we can defeat ourselves by using milk products. 
This will line the intestinal tract with mucous and thus, prevent 
similation. 

Another factor not to be overlooked is available proteins. 
Do not eat luncheon meats; the preservative used in these is from 
the nitrite family, more commonly called saltpeter. This can have 
serious effects on the glandular system. This, I have seen in my 
own practice. 



One hour is 
entirety; I must 



a very short time to talk 
hurry on to other points. 



on this subject in its 



In our proper balanced diets, our research has found that if 
wc eat 30 percent proteins, 20 percent fats (mostly from unsaturated 
oils) , and 50 percent carbohydrates, we will have better health. 



Another big factor is in the preparation of meat, such as 
beef. This should be eaten on the rare side of medium. If you 
cook beef well or extra well done, you cook out the best part 



of 



the beef, which is 
diseased diet way. 



the juice or protoplasm. 
Are you guilty? 



This way is the 



and time will not 



The subject of fats is another lengthy story 
permit a lengthy discussion. 

The human bodv does much better on un-saturated oils as these 
are easily digested. The best sources of these oils are flaxseed 
oil, sesamfc oil, saff lower oil, and peanut oil. Corn oil is one 
of the poorest; besides, if you watched a farmer to see how many 
times that he sprayed his corn with insecticides, etc., you can 
rcadilv see why corn oils contain many insecticides, such as 
D.D.T.', that are most harmful to the body. 

Animal fats and oils are not suited for human beings (cut off 
the fat from the meat you eat); the saturated hydrogenated or hard- 

d oils like oleomargarine (all types) and frying fats. Don't 
be taken by propaganda, especially on oleo. When you start with 
a polyunsaturated or unsaturated oil and put it through a hydro- 
genation or hardening process, you change the oil to a saturated 
oi 1 . 

One of our causes of building cholesterol is from our intake 
of saturated oils and fats. Other causes are hypothyroidism and 
a low protein metabolism* 



Carbohydrates, while consisting 
intake, are important. Do not mix h 
potatoes, corn, lima beans, Boston b 
etc. In other words, the heavy star 
When eating a protein meal, use the 
which are found mainly in the green 
You will also find that the more tha 
raw or partially cooked that you wil 
more good out of them, thus, produci 



of 50 per cent of our food 
eavy starches such as bread, 
ean^ } macaroni, spaghetti, 
ches when you eat proteins . 
lesser carbohydrate foods , 
and yellow vegetable family, 
t you eat these vegetables 
1 digest them better and get 
ng better health. 



you 



If you overcook your vegetables, or mix them improperly, 
are eating a diseased diet. 



It is unfortuna 
accept the responsib 
sick, it is your own 
your body to deterio 
health , such as , vit 
moires , proteins , 
proper air for breat 
thing that is very p 
dai ly fcy detergents , 
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rate by not 
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hing, sunsh 
oor in this 

and other 



and women of 
their own heal 

it means that 

giving it the 
rals , enzymes , 
ohydrates. To 
ine , good wate 

area and it i 
chemicals) and 



today refuse to 
th. When you get 
you have allowed 
complements of 
co -enzymes , hor- 
these we could add 
r (and* this is some- 
s being made worse 
proper rest. 




m closing the formal portion of mv tan t u tv„ «-n 

ea ve you with this message, called: X 3lk> ! WOUld llke t0 

FUNDAMENTALS OF FUNDAMENTALS 



I 



e a serious mistake in assuming that 
do with as they desire. Our Creator 
during their short 



Many people mak 

£ A\es are their to 

odies to individual 

Sat they nay. expres 

tally' and spiritual 

For this loan, 
demands payment; but 
obligation, is very 
rare and nourishing 
terms and conditions 
Scriptures. These 1 
NaturalJiHi' 

Man throughout the ages has taken great delight in his at- 
tempt to break these laws. No man can break the divinely created 
laws of God. He may violate them, but he cannot break them. 

Every so often one reads in the newspaper of someone who 
tries to break the law of gravity by jumping out of twenty- 
story building. None of these individuals break the law of 
gravity, but they break almost every bone in their body when they 
hit the sidewalk. 



their 
lends 
- stay on this earth, so 
s themselves physically, emotionally, men- 
like any other kind of loan, our Creator 

this payment, unlike any other financial 
reasonable. The payment consists of diligent 
of these bodies in full conformity to the 

as outlined by our Creator in the Holy 
aws have been known throughout the ages as 



NOTE: PR- ELLIS HAS GENEROUSLY 
OFFERED TO ANSWER REAPERS 
QUESTIONS' THRU NLS. NAMES JL coc 
AVVRESSES MUST ACCOMPANV LETTERS 
BUT WILL HOT BE PR1NTEV UPON 
REQUEST. 

IF VOU WISH TO HEAR PR. f"IS 
ON WOR RAPI0 IN NYC, WRITE 6AREJ 
FAR8ER, WHO HAS A TAPEP INTERVIEW. 
ENOUGH RESPONSE SHOULV GET A 
REBROAPCAST. LET NLS KNOW 
WHEN A PATE IS SET. 



N 
relati 
Man, w 
are ab 
forced 
laws h 
breaki 
must p 
caught 
discon 
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o man, no matter how hard he may try, can escape his vital 
on to the universe, as it is forever fixed by these laws, 
ith all his might, cannot change or alter them. These laws 
solutely non-yielding and are constantly and vigorously en- 

by powers beyond any man's control. Ignorance of these 
as never been, or will ever be accepted, as an excuse for 
ng them. Remember, each time you break these laws, you 
av There isn't any escape or any chance of not being 

' You will be penalized by worry, disease, fear, contusion, 
tent, insecurity, anger, insanity, and a broken life- 
en you head for the underground bungalow. 



Conformity to these laws always brings its 
proof of the above statement- 



own rewards; as 



"Mv son forget not my law, but let thine heart 
for length of days and long life 
thee." 

--Proverbs 3:1,2 



commandments , 
shall they add 



keep my 
, and peace 



to 



Harold Bate, chicken farmer, thought running his car on 
chicken manure would be a logical way to beat the high tax 
his native England's gasoline prices. 

His countrymen's traditional g^»^J t ^SS! C lK*on 

in Harold's case, unfortunate. ^hUe sympathetic e 

radio and television time were accorded J™ ^" *£* " id t0 the 

in much the same category. 

So it was that Harold Bate -* ^/^^tu^fy unnoticed. 
Hillman, even at 75 m.p.h. /ravelled the land vir y travelled 

After two or three years of this > * ° eS ^levision audiences there. 
to Canada and explained his invention to tel 



to advance 




through 
his farm buildings, as well as 
Both car and truck run faster, 



, a five- ton truck on the gas 
cleaner and better on the Methane gas 




out are also efficient <*"" /^ Ineine wear or poisonous c 
Posit on your cylinders and no engi ^^ advantages , 

oxide fumes", says Harold. W1 ™ t + ^if within a reasona 
"Bate Convenor" ought to pay for itsel* witn 



wear or poisonous carbon mon- 

a purchased 
bly short 



Period of time. 




es 



them 
EART 
you 



ri-lv as Harold Bate sends 
This "Care Package" for the air, exac y QQ complete by 

i out, is retailed by mall in the ^" no> H arold Bate, than] 
m MOVE, Box 10121, Portland, Oregon, 



Need help? 

The Environmental Facilities Corpora- 
tion replaces and expands upon the for- 
mer Pure Waters Authority. The EFC 
was created in 1970 by the Legislature 
on the recommendation of the Governor. 
The purpose of EFC is to aid counties, 
cities, towns and villages and State agen- 
cies in the abatement of pollution. As 
defined in the law. it can engage in "plan- 
ning, financing, construction, mainte- 
nance and operation of sewage treatment 
works, sewage collection systems, air pol- 
lution control facilities, water manage- 
ment facilities, storm water collecting 
systems and solid waste disposal facili- 

ties. 

Local municipalities, counties, and re- 
gions are potential clients of EFC, U you 
think they might be helpful to your area, 
we suggest that you get in touch with the 
Corporation at 41 State Street, Albany, 
N. Y. 12207. 




According to the U.S.D.A 
meat labelled hamburger 
in restaurants must be 
all meat in origin. If 
soy protein or other ex- 
tenders are added, the 
product must be labelled 
beef patties or patties. 
The content of such 
goodies as "Beefburgers 11 
"Giantburgers" , "Super- 
burgers" , etc. , is any- 
body's guess. In super- 
markets, hamburger can 
have 30% fat -- even 
from outside sources. 
Ground beef can also 
have 30% fat, but it 
must come from the meat 
being ground so it usu- 
ally has less fat and 
higher quality. T here 
are no standards ror 



prepackaged patties 
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Over 20% of the population of 
the United States lives on less 
than 21 of the nation's land* 

VIVA LA DIFFERENCE 

How much useful protein 
does a 1,000 lb . steer 
make in a day? About one 
pound. Compare that with 
the protein produced by 
1 ,000 lbs. of yeast -- 
4 ,000 pounds a day! 



Aspirin should never be 
taken on an empty sto- 
mach and never when suf- 
fering from a hangover 
because alcohol increases 
the damage that aspirin 
causes to the mucus se- 
cretion in the stomach 
allowing acid to pene- 
trate its walls . 



Food will keep up to 2 
weeks in a freezer com- 
partment at IS to 20°. 
Longer storage requires 
a temperature of zero. 

"Askutesquash" is the Marra- 
gansett Indian word for 'Ve- 
getables eaten raw" from 
which we get our word squash, 
which we usually cook, how- 
ever. 
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IN MILDNESS 



^~™ mrnpr of Wyoming contains a greater con- 
The northwestern corner of wyg wiiderness ^ Primitive 

centration ot Nat * onal J^™ahle section of the United States. 
Areas than any y ^her cojp.rab Je jection ^ ^^ ^.^ 

These include Yellow stone N at J° d Na { iona i Forest, Targhee Na- 

Park Teton National Forest «ri g ^ wilderness, Bridger 

tional Forest, J° J l ldernesSl South Absaroka Wilderness , 
Wilderness North Absaroka Wil^r , ^^ ^ Stratified 

Popo Agic Primitive Area tiac ^^ q£ n feet 

Primitive Area. There are ove £ hundreds of lakes in 

elevation, -ore than a tive g ^ . g excellent< 

thlS ManTpeople v s small sections of this area during the 
sununer *2n?J? However, most of the region remains genuine wilder- 
ness rarely visited by man. It is our belief that by providing an 
opportunity for the individual of average hiking ability to ex- 
plore and sample this area, Thoreau's concept, "In wildness is 
the preservation of the world", will begin to reveal its meaning. 

Our concept is quite simple: To provide the basic resources 
necessary for making travel and living in wilderness areas a 
meaningful experience. These include a qualified naturalist fa- 
miliar with the area to assist in the interpretation of the wilder- 
ness environment. . . . 

There is a great deal of flexibility in planning our trips 
to suit the interests and ability of each individual. The num- 
ber of people in each group is limited to five. Our fee is $22.00 
per day per person. This includes food and transportation from 
Jackson, Wyoming, but not personal equipment. 
Our program is geared to the person of average ability and fit- 

ness. 

In addition to our list of basic trips, here are some of the 

highlights of the wilderness seasons: 

Spectacular Spring flowers offering many photographic possibilities 

A great variety of butterflies 

Animals such as the Shiras Moose and the Wapiti (Elk) 

Rare birds such as the Bald Eagle 

Excellent trails for hikers 

Rock and snow offering any degree of challenge 

Beautiful early Spring weather for ski touring 

Classic examples of geologic processes at work 

Superb trout fishing 

Canoeing on lakes and rivers 

With all the possibilities open to an active individual, per 
haps the greatest of all is the opportunity to meditate and re- 
flect, to relax and dig it! 

Paul Lawrence 
.Box 997 
Jackson, Wyoming 



to the climber 



? ^E COMPLETE WALKER bv Colin Fletcher ( $6.95) Alfred A, Knopf ,N •*• 
A bible lor backpackers, read it D elUlu j i uu &u vn that fi rst big 
walk. Fletcher ''practices what he preaches" walking through 
deserts, over mountains, 1000 miles at a time! Every area he^ 
covers represents a great deal of personal experience. Here is 
what he has to say just about socks: 

11 On almost every count- - resilience, sweat absorption, in- 
sulation, and general comfort- -wool is the material, But nylon 
reinforcement-- 10% throughout, and/or up to 40% at heels and 
toes-- increases durability without detracting appreciably from 
the other qualities. The best sock thickness depends on whether 
you tend to suffer from hot feet, cold feet, tender feet, or none 
of these afflictions. In theory it would seem obvious to put on a 
thicker pair of socks in cold weather. But if your boots fit 
perfectly with the socks you normally wear they will pinch with 
a thicker pair. You are left with two alternatives: buying a second 
pair of boots, or getting by with the usual socks. (If condi- 
tions are severe enough to justify overboots , you probably need two 
pairs of thick socks and big boots anyway.) Some people wear only 
one pair of socks at a time, others find that two pairs-- the thinnei 
ones inside- -help reduce friction between feet and boots. 

I wear a single pair of medium weight Aspen socks, made by 
Adler. They're 85% wool with 15% nylon reinforcement throughout 
and 391 nylon- reinforced heels and toes. (Weight, 4 ounces; $1-50 
per pair; three for $4.) These socks are labeled "shrink resis- 
tant, 11 and to my surprise they are. Their eleven-inch tops are 
long enough to turn down over ankle boots when I'm wearing shorts 
(which is almost always) and an ordinary rubber band keeps stones 
and dirt from falling down between socks and ankle. I buy my 
socks in a hue so shocking- red that I could hardly walk away from 
camp and leave a pair hanging out to dry or just lying around. 
Red is the photography color too: a small splash or it can crystall 
otherwise amorphous subject. And the more bright colors in you* 
Nothing, the greater the chances of your being seen--from land o* 
air- - in case of a ent, 





More information? 

Write to Jill and 

John Bowes, Box 

215, Conway, Mass. 
01341 or phone them 

at (413) 369-4638. 



an unstructured summer experience 
for people 10 to 17" 

A Su m m e rh il i - t y pe 
experience on 135 natural 
acres in the clean air of the 
Massachusetts Berkshires. 
Exposure to "open" work- 
shops: art, music, pottery, 
leathercraft. "Whole Earth' y- 
oriented organic farming and 
camping. Horseback riding 
and "old swimming hole" on 
our grounds. 









SOAP OPERA SOAP 
OPERA SOAP OPERA 
SOAP OPERA SOAP 



More Soap Opera: Akron Ohio has jousted with the Soap and 
Detergents Association by passing an ordinance last December 
C1970? limiting phosphorous and completely banning it by June, 
1972 In a coSntermSve, the Soap and Detergent Association got 
a court to issue a temporary injunction against the law. How- 
ever the good guys may win after all: Harold Neiman, author 
o7the th ori inaAIll, obtained a listing of Phosphate content 
from the House of Representatives, and the Akron c ^7 Council 
has passed an ordinance listing 28 detergents and their phos 
phorous content. 

"It's not a boycott, " Neiman said with a straight face. "I 
prefer to think of it as selective buying by environment minded 
citizens." 

• ., my QtatP Attorney Lefkowitz has brought suit 

aSaLT^ga^ P^U^Co^d lU Brothers for f.ilia. to 
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against Colgate-raimouve t.u. -»- cleaning products.* 

label the phosphate cor iteM : on "v«al ^ y^y c ^| j 

+**±W*4**W***fWW _ Coiin Fletcher alwa>: 

(COMPLETE WALKER - tromp. 84 anoui and knowledge I ) 



: walks E a5o^ K hL"ur^ P ends"on his e.uipment and knowledge 
These Asp'en socks now come only in white, and^ve^yet 
able to find a red equivalent. Nor n y The 

sock called Wick Dry (Ah oun ?es, 5 Z.9b£ repute d to "wick" 
inner layer of -^ture-Wll^ (10% 

perspiration to the out ^ t ^ yer s ° me experienced hikers have re- 
cotton) , where it evaporates. borne ?*j\. . 

ported favorably, but I conf ess o ^ ticis m.^ ^ e pairs 

I carry three pairs o£ socks at ^ ^ ^ q£ the pack 

lt ly accessioi ep Qy hour and t 

't 1 *?* *J f J-S of the pack to dry. A three- foot 



been 



.de the flap pocxei ^ »-/ -- m0 nopoli 

branches or recently washed sock s ™* astic ^ ag> 

segregate them hygienically in p some people than 

A pair of socks no doubt ^ ex , ,.._ «.i.»« n f m 

for 
Ca 




A pair of socks no doubt lasts J J d lus map . mi ies of my 
r others. In the six months an a ™ou p ^ n - ne pairs< . 

lifornia trip Oany more on the ground; 



ECO -JAPAN: 
SLOWDEATH 

A 28 year old Japanese factory worker 
killed herself a year and a half ago be- 
cause she knew she was suffering from 
itai-itai (pain-pain), a vicious disease • 
caused by cadmium poisoning from 
industrial work. An autopsy performed 
on the woman a year and a half later (a 
dying request her mother was at last able 
to secure) showed the severest case of 
cadmium poisoning to date: 22,400 parts 
per million in the kidneys. 

Cadmium poisoning attacks the bones 
causing them to become soft and fragile. 
The pain is excruciating, and the agony, 
like that which accompanies mercury 
poisoning, lasts ten to fifteen years before 
death finally coraes. 

Before she diedTakako Nakamura had 
written in her diary: "The fear of cad- 
mium contamination permeates my body 
Pain gnaws at me. 1 feel 1 want to throw 
out my stomach and intestines. If ever I 
recover from the disease I want to be- 
come a case worker/ 1 

Hundreds have already died of mer- 
cury and cadmium poisoning and hun- 
dreds more are afflicted. The polluted 
ecology is an inflamatory issue daily 
discussed in Japanese media, yet Premier- 
Sato himself reflected the hopelessness 
felt by the victimized citizenry when ht> 
confessed on TV last month that power- 
ful men of industry have so much in- 
fluence on the government, it is difficult. 
to frame effective legislation againsr, 
polluters. 

The sinister pattern of the Govern- 
ment is seen in some agreements recently 
concluded which provide for a major IL 
S. copper company to shift its most 
polluting operations to Japan, explicitly 
to avoid U. S, anti-pollution laws. Japan 
has also announced that an industrial 
park for some of her worst polluters will 
be established on South Korea's south 
shore. And it will be a long, long time 
before the South Koreans are able to 
defend themselves. 
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WhaleS P.O. Box 131 f Del Mar, California 92014 

n Please enroll me in The Whale Campaign and send 
me - ' .set(s) of "The Songs of the Humpback. Whale" 
(12-inch stereo record and 40- page book). 
□ I enclose $9 95 per set. CRM pays shipping and 
handling. " 

Q Bill me S9.95 per set. plus shipping and handling. 

I understand that the majority of profit* 1 from the tale of 
these records and hooks goes to The Whale Fund of the 
New York Zoological Society. 



please print 



■California and New York residents please add sales ta* PUX 



SWR11 



Cat Food 




Why the great whales are being slaughtered... 
and what >ou can do to help save them 

tan ■•■tnfn;l In H"lO 



Whales are being slaughtered to the 
point of extinction tor pet food (and for 
motor oil. pamt, margarine, soap, suntan 
oil, hand cream, lipstick, and so on) Yet 
there is not one single product of the whale 
for which there is nol a more readily avail- 
able substitute 

Whales are being wiped out by com- 
mercial whalers at a rate that will make 
extinct m less than a 
rJecadt that will consequently en- 

sure the extinction of commercial whaling 

tOO! 

It n irble display of mindless 

it* and if you would like 
to actually do something, personally, to help 
right one of man's transgressions against 
nature you should welcome this oppor- 
tunity to join The Whale Campaign, a non- 
profit program of the New York Zoological 
Society that has been orgarwed to put 
s, world wide protec- 

• •mbership fee of $9 95 enrolls 
you in The Whale Campaign and brings you 
a copy ot the extraordinary new 1 2-inch 
stereo recording, "The Songs of the Hump- 
back Whale." and a 40-page book. The 
majority of the profits from the sale goes 
lo the Whale Fund 
A Triumph for 20th-century 
Technology 

If you think whaling folded 
when kerosene lamps were in- 
vented, you just haven't kept up 
the industry's progress In 
fact, man has become almost as 
efficient at kilting whales as he has 
at killing men? 

Thanks lo innovations such 
as cannon-fired harpoons, today's 
electronically outfitted whaling 
shi os averaae between one and 
two kills per day Back in Ahab's time, the 
average was closer to one a month. In the 
decade of the '60s, the whaling industry 
racked up an all-time record At present 
rates the industry has less than ten years 
left before there aren't enough whales to 
make whaling profitable 
Act Now ... or Forget About Whales 

The Whale Campaign is a crash pro- 
gram to convince users of whafe products 
to accept alternatives-to reach the busi- 
ness powers, interest groups, and states- 
men who, acting together, can enforce 
world-wide protection for whales — to fi- 
continued research into the little- 
known nature of whales 
The Songs of the Humpback Whale . . . 
Yours When You Enroll In the Campaign 

Dr Roger S. Payne discovered that 
Humpback whales— among the most intelli- 
gent and mysterious of animals— sing in- 
credible, complex songs with recurring 
themes and cycles Dr. Payne recorded 
songs— and the resulting stereo rec- 
ord has overwhelmed the people who have 
heard it. The accompanying book explains 
how the songs were discovered and re- 
corded, and explores the possibility that the 
lowest notes may travel tens, hundreds, or 
even thousands of miles through the ocean, 
perhaps to other whales far away, 

This important, profoundly moving rec- 
ord and 40 -page book are yours when you 
enroll in The Whale Campaign. Why not tilt 
in and return the coupon now, while there's 
still time** 
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FC7 0US PETS by Ann Wigmore, D.D. 
, 25 Exeter St,, Boston, Mass. 02 
for years for the healing therapy 
rates Health Institute in Boston, 
chniques to both humans and anima 
rian her discoveries are quite di 
ation you arc apt to encounter. 

ok covers common sense healing su 
and first aid hints. There are i 
ghft pet for you by astrology and 



($.95) National Humane 
116. Ann Wigmore has been 
program presented at the 
She offers her insights 
Is alike. As a raw food, 
f ferent from any other pet 



ggestions for chronic ail- 
nst. ructions on how to select 
numerous delightful stories. 



THf JWCKED16LE JOURNEY 
414 East Golf Rd., Des 
mal stories, this one is 



by Sheila Burnford (60(f) Bantam Books, 
Plaines, 111, 60016. If you like nice 
winner. 



Inc. , 
ani- 



«*' 



(KILLING VflUR PET, continued i^om pagz 
or even fresh steak is that it is incomplete. In nature, carnivores 
will devour all their kill - bones, innards, blood and marrow. Fresh 
meat from the store has been drained of its very rich blood and rep- 
resents a small portion of the source. Wild carnivores will also 
eat mud, grass, berries, fruit, etc., to complete their diet. 

Pet foods often will have their taste and smell changed to appeal 
to the owner of the pet resulting in enthusiastic responses without 
the correlating benefit* Don't think your pet will like food pre- 
pared the way you like it seasoned, etc., or three times a day, you 
will end up with a fat dog with bad breath who will die early in 
life, or wish he had. 

Choose a recognized product with the minimum of synthetic additives. 
Dry foods are economical and generally good. Semi-dry often use 
sugar as a preservative. Avoid cheap canned foods altogether. Look 
at the label for percentage of protein; it should be over 105 and 
include meat as well as meat by-products. "Flavors" are for you 
not the pet* Add table scraps and feed only once a day at the same 
time, (growing animals should be fed more often on your vet's ad- 
vice) . Feed your pet less if it is inactive. 
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Finally , take a 
look like you? 
what you eat. 



good look at yourself. Do you want 
Do you want to look like your pet? 



your pet to 
You both are 




RiCE CAKES 

IS OUR BAG 

WE'VE TRIED TO MAKE A BETTER CRACKER 
— BUT WE JUST CANT — RICE CAKES ARE 
STILL THE GREATEST I 



TRV'OURBAG 

OF CHI CO-SAN 

RICE? CAKES 



OFFERING 

THE NUTRITION OF NATURAL 

100% WHOLE GRAIN, ORGANICALLY GROWN 

BROWN RJCE & SESAME SEED 

IDEAL FOR 

LOW SODIUM 
WHEAT FREE DIETS 

WrTHOUT 

CHEMICALS OH PRESERVATIVES 

VARIETIES — THREE 

RICE CAKES 

RICE CAKES W/MILLET 

RICE CAKES W/BUCKWHEAT 




AVAILABLE 

WITH OR WITHOUT SALT 




chico-san inc. 



VaNn farm land, ■ rngaled by mountam^sh rf*, walert Zs na.ural shoM 
gram brown nee is an outslanding e«mple of BALANCED soil farming It i s 

T N Zr L IJ? ££ Qi ChCmiCal *™'«"« ** inseclicide spr 
Th.» us an OfiGAMC brown 100% W hofe grain, carefully milled via a specLi 
rubber lined shelling process, and siored to preserve it* delicious lastTand 
its highly nulntious qualities. Chico-Saa is proud lo offer Ihis distinctly 
natural product produced from lands at latitudes, homogeneous to Ihose 
used by nature in the original development of short grain brown rice. 
Grown and harvested exclusively for and tinder the direct supervision of 
Chico-San Inc. by Wehah Farms, Richvale. California. 



Soybeans (Cont'd from p. 58) 

The trick to cooking soybeans 
in a pressure cooker is to 
remove the possibility of a 
plugged steam vent by open 
pot cooking them for a few 
minutes, constantly skimming 
the froth and bean skins from 
the top surface of the cooking 
water, (Use enough so they 
float and can be stirred a 
bit.) A second precaution 
is to actually stretch a 
screen of cheese cloth or 
fine copper mesh inside the 
pot lid below the steam vent 
to prevent foamed-up skins 
from clogging the vent. Once 
the lid is on and cooking, 
just keep an eye on the steam 
flow; as long as it is regu- 
lar, everything's fine* If 
the flow stops, remove from 
heat, cool under cold running 
water; when pressure is gone, 
remove lid and clean vent. 
We have never had to use this 
last step. 

Bob § Isabelle 



HAS ALL MACROBIOTIC FOOD PRODUCTS AT YOUR LOCAL HEALTH FOLD STORE, OR WRITE 
1262 HUMBOLDT AVENUE, CHICO, CALIFORNIA Wf2t 



SCULPTURE FOR FISH. 



l ! ve never kept fish because of the boreing containers most 
fish are forced to live in, I've always found much more pleasure 
observing them in their natural environment. OK, there are lots of 
positions to be taken around confining creatures, etc, but let me 
air an idea I have which I would really like some readership response 
to: r '* 

If I were a fish living in a tiny round bowl or glass box, 
I'd hate it. I think I would prefer an environment with variety 
and changes, places to go, tides to run with, forces that make me 
occasionally adjust my patterns a bit. 



How about a sculptural marine life environment which abstract the 
natural environmental qualities particular to its inhabitants? 
An environment which occupies a human living space as an active piece 
of sculpture designed to enhance and counterpoint the natural pro 
cesses occuring within it. Not simply an artfully blown glass bowl 
or kidney shaped tank with gimickey colored lights flashing on 5 off - 
a piece of sculpture that combines technology and new materials with 
an understanding of nature. 



TIDE SCULPTURE - An environment with built in tides, shifting of water 
levels which may force its occupants 



to relocate in different parts 
tide table. This could be timed to correlate with 
of the area or anywhere else in the world. How about 
and timing of the Bay of Fundy in your Iowa liv 



may 
according to the 
the actual tides 
observing the drama 

ln g room? Talk about global consciousness This could be accom 

Plished by a balanced or suspended shape which would slowly tip one 
Wa y> then another, through the action of a motor. (Could be worked 
by Jeffersonian clock apparatus which is silently driven by slowly 
c^^^jj i-~ ,..^«u + to cause this 

of water seek- 
irculating pump. 

PL ACES TO GO - utilizins clear plastic tubing of various diameters, 
an environment — g - *»^ ™ t0 an entire wal of 
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" a y th r o Ugh a 
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: sculpture, 
maze of 



school of fish as they find their 

area (so construe 
ravel to another 



For added graphicness, I d "" 
r the wall before construct n th 
■ place florescent lights which" 
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sculpture. Behind these 
considerably through 
accentuate the contour 
The air bubbles of 
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THREE-LEGGED DOG CLUB 

■i +■ t,^^ ibo to the highway in 1968. The vet 

T t iS I! E r II; ias too extensive to offer more than an im- 
felt that the damage was too ex ten s ve Removing the 

mobile ^ump which would always be s J £antasti c mobility; she 

III ESi&W a ."5SiS^4 45f surface with agility and 



faster 



'than her four-footed brother, Adam! 



Does are creatures of love and devotion constantly ready to 
Dogs are " e * , sick sna p you out of a low by saying 
"U^sYo- *a "willing to C d k ie S in P your defense. An animal mirrors 
his master as can a mister reflect the pure sensibilities to be 
learned from the animal. Examine yourself through your pet's eyes 



Most animal owners are just 



that - animal owners . The pet is 



Most annual uwuci o »* »- j^~- -• -~ ~ — _ "ij a;,. 

regarded as an object, a piece of furniture to be bought, sold, dis- 
regaraeu *» ; ell ' of obligation. Their value system relies on 

e; r i,«U X ™SidJ S;"ni».l - SJin. for status baseS on cost, socia! 
criteria out we r,oints and obedience tricks. These values are 

xcenlnt ar S fS^tSS elimination of the "vanity" animal market 
in fiJS? of the "«ut" system, especially when you encounter the high- 

trung inbreed varieties which are both physical and emotional freaks. 
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ty ff mind with 
ned to my dog , 
a mind has obv 
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" with the cle 
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nown an animal 
We have had p 
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ith three legs 



Eve when an out- 

I T d have her 
iously never 
s or self knowledge 
anliness of a 
ears the lily pads 

is missing know- 
eople (upon seeing 
etted having their 




Of course/ on the other side of the coin it gets a little tiring 
to tell Eve ? s story to every stranger who asks. Does it really matter 
why 9 There is the dog; respond to her with your heart; give - quit 
Hiking; throw a stick; pet her; talk to her! Isabelle will often 
tell kids that she is really a hamster who has been thinking real 
hard about becoming a dog, So far she has succeeded in growing a 
doe's body, head, tail and three legs, she is working on the fourth 
lei right Aow! Our other favorite approach when asked "How did your 
doe lose its lee" is to do a surprised double-take and start quizzing 
he? with mock scolding gestures about "When did you do this, dummy?'' 
Eve tMnks this is juf t great and most people just tiptoe away leaving 
us to our Marx Brothers game. 

We've often thought that Eve would make a great mascot for a 
therapy center devoted to the rehabilitation of amputees, etc. Her 
optomistic spirit and obvious accomplishment is a real source ot 
inspiration , 

The tri-padshepherdcompanion is Candy who lives in another town 
with a bunch of Kids . 

We would like to make the THREE LEGGED DOG CLUB a regular part 
of NLS, Send us photos and stories of your friends. 

Bob and Isabelle 




§ dog, are usually dependent totally on what you feed 
pet foods on the market have little nutritional valu 



Today's cat ; 

them and many pet foods on the market have little nutritional valu 
Pet food is big business, more is sold than baby food in America. 
This billion dollar industry is competing for the buck and cares 
little about your dog's health. "Meat by-products 11 on a can of cheap 
dog food may be hair, lung tissue, gristle, pigs 1 hooves, tails, 

., little of which can be assimilated by the dog as nourishment, 
although all are proteins. The carbohydrates may be indigestible 
cellulose and the fat a useless mineral compound! 

Pet food must be usable by the animal and in the proper proportions 
of starch, amino acids, fats, vitamins and minerals. Most people 
think carnivorous animals need nothing but meat and that a can of 
at will do the job. The problem with giving your dog a can 

t continued on pagt &6) 






STICK AROUND OUR NEXT ISSUES WILL BE EVEN BETTER HERE'S A PARTIAL 

RUNDOWN ON THINGS IN THE HOPPER; 

NATURAL CHILDBIRTH - THE MOTHERS AND THE PROFESSIONALS 

BASS FISHING - BY THE CHAMPION RED NECK LINE WETTER 

CHINESE COOKING - NANCY LEE HAS A THOROUGH INTRODUCTION TO THE SUBJECT 

MAP READING - going for a hike? looking for a homestead? building a 

POND OR HOME? GOVERNMENT MAPS CAN REALLY TELL A LOT 
MEDITATION - THROUGH YOGA, ZEN AND CONTEMPORARY ART FORMS 
FOOD CO-OPS - A MAJOR MOVEMENT SOLVING THE QUALITY / COST FACTOR 
VEGETARIAN COOKING - USEFUL INFORMATION FOR ANYONE DURING THE ABUNDANT SUMMER 
ANIMAL CRACKERS - FEEDING KIDS 

CREATIVE TENT MAKING - A NEW BREED OF CAMPING EQUIPMENT DESIGNER/BUI LDERS 
INDOOR GARDENING - DON'T FEEL STUCK IN AN APARTMENT, DORM OR ROOMING HOUSE 
WILD FOOD GATHERING - A CONTINUING FEATURE 

A THOUSAND BOOK REVIEWS. 1 - WE ARE SIFTING NEW AND STANDARD PUBLICATIONS 
THAT CONTRIBUTE IN DIVERSE WAYS TO NATURAL LIVING 

FASTING - DIVERSE AUTHORITIES AGREE ON THE CONCEPT BUT EACH HAS HIS OWN 
REASONS AND REGIME 

MORE MACROBIOTICS - A CONTINUING FEATURE 

RAW FOODS - THE ADVANTAGES OF SUN COOKED FOODS 

NUCLEAR POWER - PROBLEMS AND POSSIBILITIES 

EATING ALGAE - WHAT THE GERMAN SCIENTISTS HAVE DEVELOPED 

PLANTS HAVE FEELINGS - SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERIES THAT WILL AMAZE YOU 

COMPASSION HEIGHT INAUGURATION - AN ANIMAL HOSPITAL IS SPIRITUALLY DEDICATED 

GARDENING TIPS AND FARMING KNOW-HOW 

ARCHITECTURE - LIVING SPACES RECONSIDERED WITH TRADITIONAL AND NEW MATERIALS 

BREAD AS RITUAL - COMMUNION IS GETTING TOGETHER, FOOD IS SHARING 

HARVEST TIME - PLACES WHERE YOU CAN PICK YOUR OWN ORGANIC BLUEBERRIES, 
APPLES, PEACHES, VEGETABLES ETC. FOR REASONABLE PRICES 

WE WILL CONTINUE OUR COLUMNS ABOUT BACKPACKING, GETTING AROUND, BIODYNAMICS, 
SUPERMARKET SURVIVAL, STORES, ASTROLOGY AND PETS. OUR DOCTORS WILL BE WITH 
US TO WRITE AND ANSWER YOUR QUESTIONS. 




COMMUNICATION 

a TO CONTINUE RECEIVING THIS PUBLICATION EVERY 
QUARTER A SUBSCRIPTION IS IN ORDER, $3 PR YEAR 

n AS AN INTRODUCTION, WE DILL SEND THIS ISSUE 
TO 10 OF YOUR FRIENDS FOR $b, JUST SEND A 
CHECK AND THEIR ADDRESSES WITH ZIP CODES- 



NATURAL LIFE STYLES, S3 MAIN, NEW PALTZ, NY 12Sbl 
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